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THE HEREDITARY BARN. 


(ue old Joslin farm is on the road from 
Fairport to Penobscot, near the head of the 
Northern Bay. It isa ragged and hilly piece 
of upland, yielding good grass, and capable 
of great possibilities in the way of potatoes. 
But the Joslins never did stick to farming as 
a sole means of getting a living. The old- 
fashioned, gambrel-roofed house, mossy as to 
roof, and dark red as to its front, overlooked 
the Northern Bay; and it was a pretty dull 
time when at least one coaster could not be 
seen, lazily creeping up to Penobscot with 
the tide in her favor; or it may have been 
a hay-sloop that dropped down, equally lazy, 
with the ebb. And it was a part of the do- 
economy of the farmers of the bay, 
that a goodly share of the winter’s provisions 

1ould consist of codfish, caught on the Grand 
Banks by some younger member of the fam- 
ily, or “ traded for” by the head of the house 
with some more adventurous neighbor. The 
ulation of the region around the Dotian 
Shore and the head of the Northern Bay is 
ly amphibious. Fishing, coasting, and 
xindred seamanlike pursuits fill up the chinks 
of the dull life of the tillers of the soil. 
it is not an inspiring landscape that the 
of the Joslins were used to look on from 
or-stone of their ancient homestead. 
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From the little pinched-up flower garden, 
where marigolds, hollyhocks, love-lies-bleed- 
ing, and China asters disputed the starved 
ground with balm, sweet marjoram, and 
mother-wort, the land sloped steeply off to 
the bluff overhanging the river. A tidy rail- 
fence skirted the lower edge of the place, 
and the Penobscot road, yellow with golden 
rod and ox-eyed daisies in autumn, and gul- 
lied with heavy rains in spring, crept along 
under the fence, half-hidden from the house 
and dangerously near the crumbling bluff of 
the river bank. 

From the house, overlooking road and 
bluff, the eye fell on a long and narrow bay, 
or estuary, from the broader bay of Penob- 
scot. The farther shore was well-wooded, 
and the somber spruces and firs, never very 
cheerful, were black and mournful indeed in 
winter. The waters of the bay were never 
vexed by many keels, and the few farming 
settlements on the farther side of the water 
were so hidden by the woods that one might 
almost fancy it an untrodden wilderness, if 
it were not for the glimpses given, here and 
there, of bits of ploughed land. Beyond 
the woods that rose upwards from the shore, 
was the serrated range of the Mount Desert 
hills, blue and cold in the eastern sky; and 
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further to the north, the honest face of Blue 
Hill, rugged and seamy, reposed against the 
horizon. The picture might have been trans- 
ferred to canvas, and shown to a northern 
traveler as a view of a Norwegian fiord, so 
dark and cold and stern was it. 

The red-fronted house looked unwinkingly 
on the scene from two Lutheran windows in 
its roof, and an open woodshed, that termin- 
ated in a hen-house, stretched itself from the 
house almost over to a big barn, black with 
age, but substantial, and more suggestive of 
wealth and comfort than even the old farm- 
house itself. It was a well-shingled and 
glass-windowed barn, ample with its hay- 
mows and stalls for cattle, and even afford- 
ing refuge for colonies of barn-swallows that 
built their mud-nests under its hospitable 
eaves. It had a homely look—that time- 
blackened barn ; but far up in the northern 
gable an eye-shaped aperture for the martens 
which nested among the rafters within, looked 
over the head of the bay with a fixed and 


sinister stare. Seen from the road, at the 


height of a summer noon, when all hands 
were in the fields, and the cat kept house 
on the sun-drenched window-sill, the place 


seemed forlorn and lonely. It might have 
been a lost farm—a farm dropped by acci- 
dent bysome giant peddler passing that way 
with a load of buildings and fences for sale. 

Very gloomy and poverty-stricken did the 
Joslin place appear to old man Joslin, in the 
winter of 1807, when, an embargo having 
been declared by the United States govern- 
ment, a blight fell on every industry of the 
New England seaboard States. ‘There was 
Elkanah Joslin’s hay waiting to be sold and 
shipped ; in the cellar were fifty bushels of 
good sound potatoes, that would rot before a 
customer could be found for them. And 
even the five shares which Elkanah owned in 
the “ John and Eliza” were worthless as so 
much driftwood ; and there was the schoon- 
er “eating her head off,” as the farmer 
sourly expressed it, in Portland harbor, idle 
and useless as long as the embargo lasted. 
Smuggling from the Provinces was the only 
thriving industry in the time of the embargo; 
but Elkanah Joslin was an uncompromising 
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church-member. He would sooner starve 
than break the law of the land. 

“Pears to me that there ain’t no sort of 
use tryin’ to make a cent, nowdays,” said El- 
kanah, complainingly. He sat down heavily 
on the blue-painted settle that shut off the 
draught from the door, and drawing back 
from the fire his lumbering and leaden feet, 
gazed moodily at his loosely-locked hands, 
that rested between his knees. ‘’Tain’t no 
use,” he repeated. 

Brisk Marm Joslin, having carefully boxed 
the ears of young Amzi, who was filching an 
apple from the wooden bowl she held in her 
lap, said, as she added one more to the heap 
of peeled fruit, ‘‘ Wal, Elkanah, you are the 
beatenest critter to git diskerriged in no time 
that I almost ever saw. It’s morally sartin 
that the dimbargo will be declared off airly 
in the spring. We've got enough in the 
house to last us through till the frost comes 
out o’ the ground ; hogs to kill, a calf comin’ 
in in March, and clothes fit to kerry us 
through. Land sake, alive! what does the 
man want? the hull airth ?” 

Old man Joslin made no reply, except in 
a long-drawn sigh that seemed to come up 
laboriously from the very depths of his home- 
spun garments. He looked fixedly at his worn 
and stubby finger-nails and toil-worn hands, 
and his watery blue eyes filled with unaccus- 
tomed moisture as he revolved in his mind 
the desolateness and the poverty of his lot. 
It was true that he had enough to eat and 
drink for himself and his ; but it irked him to 
think he had properties lying idle, deteriora- 
ting with disuse, and liable to perish utterly. 
Besides, Jotham, his eldest and his hope, 
had come home from Boston with a hack- 
ing cough, and the doctor said that it looked 
as if he might go into a decline. Most of 
the Philbricks— Marm Joslin was a Philbrick 
—had gone off in declines; so Elkanah sat 
and brooded over his troubles until the short 
December day was ended, and the twilight 
came quickly around the gambrel-roofed 
house, investing its sombreness with a yet 
deeper melancholy, and leaving all the outer 
landscape vague and weird in the ghostliness 
of the approaching winter night. 
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Old Elkanah rose stiffly, resting his horny 
hand on the top of the settle, to help bring 
his rusty frame into a perpendicular. Saying, 
‘Guess I'll tend to the critters,” he shambled 
out of the end door, and was lost in the 
shadows of the barn. Her bowl of apples 
pared, Marm Joslin also rose, but with a 
quick alertness strikingly in contrast with the 
movements of her husband, wiped her hands, 
pulled out the tea-table with a prodigious 
clatter, and began laying the cloth. But, 
pausing in her work for a moment, before 
she lighted the whale-oil lamp that stood on 
the mantelpiece, she went to the window, 
and watehed the drooping form of Elkanah 
as he plodded towards the barn. 

“Poor Elkanah,” she sighed to herself; 
“he don’t look like the spry young feller he 
was forty year ago.” Then she paused, as if 
recalling the memory of the young Elkanah 
who had courted her in Prospect, before the 
British evacuated Fairport, and while the 
colonists were not certain whether they were 
to be citizens of a republic or subjects of a 
king. 

“But he is the beatenest critter,” she 
murmured impatiently. Then she lighted her 
lamp, set the bowls and pewter trenchers in 
due order on the board, hung the samp-ket- 
tle over the rising blaze, and briskly for- 
warded preparations for supper. 

\leanwhile, old man Joslin slouched into 
the big barn, and hearing Jotham’s hacking 
cough in the hay-mow, mildly said: “ You'd 
better go into the house, Jotham ; I expect 
your ma wants you, for she’s nigh out of 
firewood. Ill tend to the stock, and when 
Cal'line gits back from school (and it’s nigh 
time), you tell her she needn’t bother about 
the milkin’. T’ll tend to that.” 

Jotham, lean, long, and lank, slid down 
from the hay-mow, coughed his acquiescence 
in the plan laid out by his father, and went 
into the house, from whose keeping-room 
windows now streamed forth a ruddy light. 

Elkanah watched the youth as he went 
across the dabbled snow. ‘Then, leaning in 
the barn-door, he gazed with dry and glassy 
eyes upward to the wintry sky, across which 
masses of cloud were driven. He marked 
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the pale white moon, riding as if frighted in 
the flying scud that hurried by. He looked 
with unconcern at the twinkling light of the 
sloop at anchor in the bay, and he thought 
to himself that she must have an icy berth 
over there under the lee of Orphan Island. 
Then, his face growing pale and ghastly as 
he turned from the dim and lonesome night- 
light reflected from the snow, Elkanah felt 
his way along the familiar boarding of the 
barn, reached over and took from the cow- 
stall a halter that hung there, mounted to 
the hay-mow, threw himself upon his knees 
as if in silent prayer, climbed painfully and 
with many a half-uttered groan to the beam 
that crossed the barn from eaves to eaves, 
made fast one end of the rope around that 
timber, slipped the noose over his head, fitted 
it carefully around his neck, and, with 
firm-set lip, swung himself off into space. 

The news that Elkanah Joslin had hanged 
himself in his barn traveled around the head 
of the bay in the most leisurely manner. 
The discovery of Elkanah was not made by 
the family until some hours had passed. 
When Caroline came home from her distant 
school-teaching, she had taken the milking 
pails and had gone directly to the barn. 
Not seeing or hearing her father, she stood in 
the barn-floor, and cried “Oh, I say, Pa!” but 
there was no response ; and it did not occur 
to the mind of this healthy and honest young 
woman that there was anything fearsome or 
weird in the utter stillness and darkness of 
the place. Only the champing of the cows 
at their feed and the occasional grunt of the 
swine that were housed beneath the barn, 
disturbed the silence of the hour. So, tuck- 
ing up her skirts, and singing a fragment of 
acamp-meeting hymn, like any modern farm- 
er's girl, she went to work milking the three 
cows, one after the other. 

Her mother, however, when Caroline re- 
tutned with her brimming pails to the house, 
was more uneasy. Turning it over in her 
mind, she calculated that Pa had gone down 
the road a piece, to mend the fence where 
one of Robinson’s cattle—Robinson’s cattle 
were always straying up from their place— 
had broken through and had got at the fod- 
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der. She wondered what possessed him to go 
out on such an errand so late at night. He 
had had all day for that job. And she post- 
poned taking up the supper, until Amzi, who 
was the youngest, and enjoyed his privileges 
as the spoiled child, made so great ado that 
she was fain to “dish up.” 

It was unusual for the head of the house 
to be absent from the evening meal. Jotham 
sighed as he looked at his father’s empty 
chair. Caroline chatted about her day’s ex- 
perience in school. Amzi noisily absorbed 
mush-and-milk and fried mush deluged with 
New Orleans molasses, enjoying himself very 
much. ‘The mother looked anxiously out of 
the window from where she sat, expecting to 
see the bent form of her husband trudge by 
on his way to the end door. But he never 
came. It was late in the night when Caro- 
line went flying down the road to Captain 
Robinson’s, with her white lips too tremulous 
to tell the doleful tidings to the frightened old 
man, who came and looked out at her as she 
pounded her small fists against the window- 
panes of his bed-room. He was speedily 
joined by Mrs. Robinson, also just awakened 
from her early sleep. ‘Thence the news was 
carried up to Watson’s by Will Robinson, the 
Captain’s burly son. And Sally Watson, be- 
fore she ran down to comfort her bereaved 
friend Caroline, fled, trembling with cold and 
fear, still further up the road to the Sellers’ 
place, woke up the family, and beSought Jim 
Sellers to go with her down to the Joslins. It 
was commonly reported in the neighborhood 
that Jim was keeping company with Sally 
Watson. 

And so it came to pass that by two o’clock 
in the morning a small, but excited group of 
neighbors was assembled in the keeping-room 
of the Joslin place, each new recruit coming 
in with silent and cautious tread, as if afraid 
of waking the dead man, who lay in the best 
room on the other side of the front entry. 
The tea things were taken up and put away 
by the first woman who came in. ‘The family, 
in their terrified search for Elkanah, had let 
the supper-table stand untouched, after they 
rose to look for the missing man. 

In those primitive days there was very little 
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ceremony observed in the disposal of the 
dead. Before a week had passed, the snow 
was blowing dryly over the hillock of icy 
clods that marked the spot where the mor- 
tal part of the owner of the farm had been 
laid, just outside of the tillable land, where, 
with New England thrift, the family burying 
ground had been fenced off. The suicide 
was a nine days’ wonder in the settlement ; 
yet Elkanah was not readily forgotten, for, 
after that night, the few incidents in the un- 
eventful history of the community were 
dated from the time “when Elkanah Joslin 
hung himself.” 

Ten years afterwards, that is to say, in 
1817, after “the last war” was over, and 
peace had returned to the distracted coun- 
try, the sluggish surface of life around the 
head of the Northern Bay was once more 
stirred to its depths by the story that sped 
from lip to lip. Jotham Joslin had hanged 


himself from the very identical beam from 
which his father swung ten years before. 
Yet it was not altogether surprising that 
Jotham, hopeless of life, brooding over his 


father’s tragic end, and struggling hard to 
keep up his drooping spirits, should have 
finally succumbed to the depressing influence 
of the big barn in which he spent so much 
There was much sympathetic 
Some 


of his time. 
comment on Jotham’s provocations. 
murmured that it was mighty queer that two 
professors should have thus flown in the face 
of Providence. For Jotham was a consist- 
ent church-member, as his father had been. 
Others said that the son was certain sure to 
go in the way his father went. “ Sorter runs 
in the fam’ly,” the aged captain down the 
road remarked. 

Very soon the people began to say that 
the Joslin barn was haunted. Not that any- 
body had ever seen or heard anything super- 
natural about that time-stained building. 
It was an honest looking and commonplace 
barn. It even had two glass windows in it, 
which in those times and in those parts was 
an uncommon architectural vanity in a barn. 

3ut the neighborhood, with common con- 
sent, decided that it ought to be haunted, if 
any building ever should have been. And 
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passers-by began to notice that the diamond- 
shaped opening in the gable next the road 
had a peculiarly wicked and sinister expres- 
“Looks like an evil eye,” was what 
And the 


sion. 
one of the Penobscot men said. 
remark was popularly approved. 
It was in 1825 that Amzi Joslin, after hav- 
ing gone down to Ellsworth on a prolonged 
spree, returned home one hot August night, 
and without entering the house, softly let him- 
self into the barn by the back entrance, and 
hanged himself from the now historic timber 
that crossed the edge of the hay-mow. Amzi 
had buried his mother and his sister in the 
stony plot where his father and Jotham re- 
posed under the gloomy and scanty turf. 
He was lonely, and his complaining wife and 
sickly baby did not lighten the morbidness 
of his life. He had taken to drink, as 


many another poor fool does, hoping that 
in this he might drown his sorrows, none of 
which was very weighty or very unique. 
“Tt’s a sickly, pindling little critter,” said 
the neighbors, of Amzi’s only baby—Amzi 


junior. “’Twont live to up. It’s 
likely that it'll be the last of the Joslins in 
these parts.” 

But the infant Amzi lived to disappoint 
rophets by coming to man- 
and strapping 


grow 


the croaking 
hood, a_ hale, 
voung fellow. 
bidness in the youthful Amzi’s disposition. 
And when he married, and his buxom wife 
bore him 


blithesome, 
There was no trace of mor- 


an importation from Deer Isle 
a quiver-full of happy, hearty children, the 
old folks who had predicted the dying out 
of the Joslins slunk away to their appropriate 
burying-grounds, leaving the Joslins in con- 
tented possession of the homestead. 

Nevertheless, the barn, with its tragic rec- 
ollections clinging around it, stood, a perpet- 
ual reminder of the fateful ending of the 
career of three of the Joslins. Amzi often 
stood and looked at the fatal beam with a 
curious feeling of inquiry in his heart. If 
he had not been of a cheerful and sunny 
disposition, he would have dwelt with mis- 
givings on the possibility of his, at last, com- 
ing to end his days on that timber. The 
thought sometimes flashed through his mind, 
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but was quickly put away. Younger mem- 
bers of the family, to whom the gossips of 
the region had dutifully told the tale of the 
haunted barn, snatched a fearful joy in peer- 
ing upwards to the tragical beam in the dark- 
ness of the winter night, imagining that they 
saw a ghostly ancestor hanging there. But 
the young Joslins, as a rule, avoided being 
in the barn alone after dark. Amzi never 
forgot what had happened there; and he 
often thought, as he plodded about his work 
in the cow-bay, or in the mow, that it would 
be a mercy if the old barn should be struck 
by lightning, and burn to the ground. It 
was a sort of reminder, so he thought, to 
the children that might come after him. 
They would think of the three men who had 
taken violent hands against their own lives 
in that ancestral barn. He even asked him- 
self if it were possible, that, in his old age, 
with mental faculties dimmed and life a bur- 
den by reason of infirmities, he might not 
be enticed to his doom by the evil influences 
of the place. 

But Amzi Joslin lived to a good old age, 
and died as a Christian should, in his own 
bed, surrounded by wife and children. All 
but one. His oldest son, Rufus, went before 
his father. ‘The unhappy Rufus, inheriting 
a strain of the “old Josliri blood,” as the old 
women said, followed after the ill example 
of Elkanah, Jotham, and the first Amzi. No 
need for us to tell how the good man wept 
over the sorrowful tragedy of the young life 
snuffed out so needlessly, untimely. The 
old man aged swiftly after this happened, 
and not a few of the community roundabout 
began to shake their heads, and whisper that 
old Amzi would go the way of the other self- 
destroyers. But the farmer iived on patient- 
ly and trustfully, dying, as we have said, at 
a good old age and in a Christian manner. 

In 188-, after more than one generation 
of Joslins had come and gone, the old barn 
had acquired a name and repute throughout 
the region altogether unenviable. It is not 
necessary nor desirable to tell here how two 
other men of the Joslin family, as they grew 
up and were old enough to take in the full 
significance of the doleful story of their an- 
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cestral barn, became fixed in their belief that 
other suicides must follow. Suffice to say 
that, in course of years, but at long intervals, 
the historic timber across the hay-mow bore 
evil fruit twice more. Something ailed the 
place, men said. ‘There were strange lights 
about the farm o’ nights. Sobs and whisper- 
ing murmurs drifted down from the uplands 
on the wild March winds, or sighed in the 
snow-squalls that whirled around the place 
as the December gales came on apace. 

No wonder that strangers, passing along 
the road, stopped and looked curiously at 
the barn, whose tragedy had been told by so 
many country firesides and in so many sol!- 
tary wayside inns. It was the custom for 
every passenger along the road to turn his 
head and look at the old barn, now black 
with age, hoary with the gray lichens that 
clung to its roof, and still winking with its 
single evil eye in the gable. And when the 
Blue Hill stage drove that way, as it did when 
the upper road was heavy with the winter’s 
snow, the passengers all craned their necks 
from the side of the wagon, and stared at 
the Joslin barn as long as it was in sight. 

These things annoyed Mrs. Joslin, widow 
of Stephen, who had died in an honest and 
respectable manner. She knew that Ste- 
phen had worried a good deal over the fe/o de 
se of his father, and that he had had a fight 
within himself to keep back from the path 
which had brought so many Joslins to the fa 
tal beam. She knew that her Stephen had 
sometimes thought that the evil one was in 
that barn, and that he pursued him, the 
eldest representative of the Joslin name, con- 
tinually suggesting that this was the way out 
of the world for him. And so, although her 
husband had never yielded to these wicked 
thoughts, she had the family historyso burned 
into her very soul, that it fretted her to see 
the gossiping people of the neighborhood 
whispering and nodding their wise heads 
among themselves. “If I was a Joslin, in 
stead of a Gardner,” she would say, “I just 
believe that these everlasting tattle tales 
would drive me to hanging myself.” 

Not so thought Charlie, the widow’s hand- 


some and only son. Charlie was a prime 
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favorite through all the country side. None 
so stalwart and lithe as he. To see him 
swinging his scythe as he strode down the 
mowing-field with rhythmic step, leveling a 
mighty swath, was as good as a heroic poem 
on canvas. His melodious voice resounded 
like a trumpet when he called to his oxen, or 
chanted arural ditty as he came from afield, 
hearty and fresh as if he had not passed a 
long and toilsome day at the plough or with 
the hay-rake. And many a country lass, 
never quite unmindful of the tragic story of 
the old barn, forgot it all when she looked in- 
to Charlie Joslin’s brown and handsome face. 
His dancing blue eyes, full of fun, and mild 
with the light of a cheery disposition, sent 
the tell-tale blush to many a coy young maid- 
en’s cheek, as she “ passed the time o’ day” 
with the young and thriving heir-apparent of 
the Joslin place. 

But of all the girls that looked with a lit- 
tle thrill of rapture after Charlie’s lithe and 
graceful figure, and marked the crisp bright- 
ness of his wavy hair, none seemed to have 
the power to long arrest his roving eye. It 
was a pity, too, the neighbors said, that Char- 
lie should put off marrying. ‘There was no 
knowing what might happen. ‘The Joslins 
were acur’ous family. There had been many 
mighty sing’lar things happening at the Jos- 
lin place. And Charlie was the last of the 
name. If he should live to be an old bach- 
elor, he might get a twist into his mind, just 
as so many of the Joslins had afore him. 
Not that Charlie was the least bit tetched. 
He was as sound as a dollar. But there’s 
no telling. And the wise ones shook their 
heads apprehensively. 

If any of these croakings reached Charlie's 
ears, he gave them no heed. To him the 
blowing of the wind, or the fluttering of the 
swallows under the eaves of the old barn, 
were just as worthy of a second thought as 
the idle gossip he heard among his mates, 
about the spell that so many thought rested 
on the Joslin farm. It was a wholesome 
place, he thought. The sun poured down 
its fullness, ripening the early harvest apples 
that hung in the dark green leaves of the lit- 
tle orchard, yellowing the grain that rose and 
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fell in the upper field to the wanton-straying 
wind from the head of the bay, and giving 
the thick grass in the mowing-field a more 
intense emerald, day by day. It was a cheer- 
ful place, withal, in spite of the dark frown 
of the historic barn, and the evil eye that 
twinkled in its gable end. The hollyhocks 
and sunflowers drank in and yielded again, 
with a rapturous gladness of life, the warm 
sunshine and the languorous summer air. 
The very bees that kept up their murmurous 
song, as they filled themselves among the 
clover tops, and hied to the warm hives at 
the edge of the meadow, buzzed a cheery 
and satisfied hymn of peace and comfort. 
There was no room in Charlie’s merry heart 
for foreboding of dark shadows of what 
might be tocome. And if the thought of 
what had gone before ever crossed his mind, 
it was when, sinking into the tranquil slum- 
bers of healthy and careless youth, he whis- 
pered to his inmost self that the jocund 
world was too good to leave. 

Nevertheless, Master Charlie would not 
hear to any suggestion that the barn should 
be torn down. ‘There were timorous spirits 
in the vicinity, who regarded the ancestral 
barn as a blot on the landscape, a rallying 
point, perhaps, for the phantoms and hob- 
goblins of the air and earth. It is in the 
semi-farming and seafaring life of a region 
like that around the head of the Northern 
Bay, that one must look fora sturdy survival 
of all the old English provincial traditions 
and superstitions. Here it is that one is told 
of death-warnings, omens, signs in the sky 
or on the waters, strange noises in the forest, 
charms, love potions, and occult devices of 
various sorts. No wonder that the ghost- 
dreading folk who passed the Joslin place, 
many times in the year, looked at the barn, 
in which so many tragedies had been enact- 
ed, as something quite too uncanny and un- 
wholesome to be left standing; a standing 
invitation, so to speak, for the last of the 
Joslins to come in and hang himself. But the 
jovial master of the place would not listen to 
He was not only sure that he 
wouldn’t take the fatal leap from the tradi- 
tional beam, but that nobody else ever would. 


reason. 
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“He just thinks the world and all of that 
barn,” grumbled one of the neighbors, surly 
Major Payne, who, having come home from 
the wars minus one leg and plus a pension, 
had set himself up as oracle of the Northern 
Bay and Penobscot country. 

“No, he wouldn’t have a single board 
taken off of that ere barn, ’cept it rotted off, 
for no money. I just think that Charlie Jos- 
lin considers that barn as a sort of ancestral 
tomb. So many of his relations have ended 
their days there, that it’s got to be a sort of 
sacred place to him. It may be sacred to 
him, but it’s an infernal nuiance to the rest 
of the neighborhood. And that’s a fact.” 

But there was one member of the Joslin 
family who really did wish that Charlie would 
tear down the fateful barn; and that was 
Nelly Webber. Now Nelly was only a hired 
girl in the Joslin place. Local usage forbids 
that we should call her a servant. She was 
emphatically one of the family, as all native- 
born family-helps are in the region of which 
I am discoursing. The handmaid and the 
farm-hand are part and parcel with the house- 
hold as long as they stay, sitting at the same 
board and respected as the children of the 
house, provided they are worthy of respect. 
They are, in fact, the children of other fam- 
ilies whose social standing in the widely scat- 
tered community is as high as that in which 
they temporarily serve; and of such was Nel- 
ly Webber. 

Nelly’s head was well filled with a goodly 
assortment of ghostly and supernatural lore. 
She could tell the stage of the tide by the 
cat’s eyes ; knew the best time for pig-killing 
by the phase of the moon; had heard 
drowned men’s voices in the tide-rips hailing 
each other ; was certain of the quality of the 
hay crop when she had examined a bumble 
bee’s nest, and found significance in every in- 
cident of daily routine, from the dropping of 
a dish-clout to the color of the hen that had 
stolen her nest away. 

And yet Nelly was not a sour and cross 
old maid, who took a savage pleasure in re- 
venging on her fellow-beings the disappoint- 
ments of her own life. Nelly was a merry 
and winsome fresh-faced country girl, from 
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Blue Hill. She “lived out” because she did 
not like her step-mother, and because she 
had views in life that included the Normal 
School at Fairport, and the expenditure of 
more money than her second-wife-ridden fa- 
ther would allow her. Nevertheless, Nelly 
was strongly infected with superstitious no- 
tions ; and she had a morbid aversion to the 
Joslin barn, and that aversion feebly extend- 
ed to the Joslin family. But as her present 
engagement was the most eligible that had 
offered when she set out to ‘‘ hoe her own 
row,” as she was wont to express it, she 
waived the Joslin family ghosts, and accepted 
the situation with a lively sense of danger, 
which was not wholly without its charm to 
her adventurous spirit. And the cruel thing 
about all this was, that Charlie loved Nelly. 
It was a long time before this awful yet pride- 
compelling fact dawned on Nelly’s mind. 
For the shrewd girl was well aware that 
Widow Joslin had other views for her only 
son, than a marriage with a portionless girl 
with a step-mother. Matilda Sellers, heir- 
presumptive toa farm on the other side of the 
river, and the ferry-right into the bargain, was 
a more eligible match for the handsome heir 
of all the Joslins. 

It was in secret, and in fear of his mother’s 
wrath, that Charlie carried on his wooing of 
the coy Nelly. Her birthday present from 
the young man was a “ Friendship’s Offer- 
ing,” gorgeously bound and gilt-edged, and 
bearing on its fly-leaf, in hastily penciled se- 
cresy, ‘“‘ Keep this dark.” Sly Master Charlie 
meant to win the consent of Nelly, and then, 
secure in the possession of her love, brave 
the opposition of his mother. But the fair 
She vowed and pro- 
tested that she was “keeping company with 
no feller” ; that she would “have nothing to 
do with beaux” ; and that until she had been 
through at least one term of the Normal 
School, when she should be fit to teach, 
she would have nothing to do with love or 
lovers. 

“You're a hard-hearted and calculating 
thing,” said Charlie, regarding her with new 
admiration, kindled by her very refusal to 
listen to his suit. ‘ You'd be a regular tearer 


maid was obdurate. 
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Gosh ! how you'd 


+» 


on a farm of your own. 
make the help stand round 

But compliments and hints were wasted 
on the matter-of-fact handmaid. She had 
laid out her career, and it did not include an 
early marriage with anybody, least of all with 
one of the haunted Joslins. So she shook 
her dancing curls at Master Charlie, and 
merrily defied him to come on with the al- 
lurements which he promised to add to those 
already set forth. ‘The saucy beauty was a 
little pained, perhaps, to be obliged to say 
“no” to so handsome and likely a young 
fellow as Charlie. But Nelly had put her 
foot down, and when that remarkably well- 
shaped member was in an attitude of figura- 
tive determination, it was immovable. She 
loyally kept from the suspicious mother the 
secret that the young man had enjoined 
upon her; but she inwardly burned to let 
the gossips know that Charlie Joslin and the 
well-tilled farm could be hers for the taking. 

Nellie’s obstinacy only strengthened the 
determination of the willful young man to 
win her heart. A more observant woman 
than Widow Joslin would have detected the 
courtship, vain as it was, that went on uader 
her eyes. But she saw nothing. With a 
fierce repression, Charlie went about his round 
of homely tasks, laying out the work of the 
farm with a master’s hand, and inspiring his 
helpers with his own cheery and lively tem- 
per, and enlivening the old place with his 
unfailing good-humor and blitheness. But 
the poor lad’s heart was often heavy. Some- 
times, when he caught a glimpse of the cold- 
ness that shone in Nelly’s dark eyes, or was 
ravished anew by a sudden vision of her 
beauty, he made a half-choked excuse, and 
hurried away from the house, to forget his 
sorrows, if possible, in a long and impetuous 
walk over the wind-swept hills. 

Many of the sharp-eyed women of the 
neighborhood noted Charlie’s not unfrequent 
moodiness, fleeting though the clouds were 
on his sunny face. But they never suspected 
the cause of his disquiet. Even the loving 
vigilance of the mother failed to see that any 
serious grief moved the young man to be- 
havior unusual ; and nobody, not even the 
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cause of all this perturbation, could know 
the anguish with which the rejected suitor, 
bent on gaining a revocation that seemed 
hopeless, buried himself in the hay of that 
fatal mow, and communed savagely with his 
fate. If Nelly could, at such times, have 
seen the exceeding great sorrow of her lover, 
mayhap she would have been moved to re- 
lenting. More likely, she wou!d have been 
confirmed in her dread of the suicidal Jos- 
lins. 

But there was no fear of Charlie. He con- 
templated his future with unclouded eyes, 
and his wholesome nature, hard though his 
lot might be, could not play tentatively on 
the verge of self-destruction. Nothing short 
of a blow that would be heavy enough to 
overturn his reason, could tempt the light- 
hearted Charlie to take adesperate step. And 
he yet had hope. He believed that Nelly was 
only trying him. She knew that he hada 
right to look higher for a wife. She would 
run no risks of dissatisfaction after marriage. 
She would not risk any possibility of having 
a difference in fortune “thrown up at her”’ 
when it should be too late to retrace her 
steps. And without taking so low a view of 
the case, Charlie revolved all these things in 
his heart, listening ever to the siren that sung 
of distant but possible bliss. 

Master Charlie had a rude awakening. It 
was in haying time, and the last load had that 
afternoon been hauled into the barn, and 
pitched to lofts and mows. The day’s work 
was done, and silence and .peace reigned 
over the Joslin homestead, save where the 
heir of the farm lightly leaned at the window 
and talked with the girl who stood dawdling 
within the keeping-room. The widow had 
gone down the road to visit a sick neighbor. 
The tired farm-hands had sought their unus- 
ually early rest. Only Nelly and her persist- 
tent lover were left to whisper together in the 
fast gathering darkness. Great masses of 
black cloud were rolling up in the westward, 
and a greenish crepuscular light was filtered 
over the opposite shore of the Northern 
Bay, suggesting a thunder-storm and a sum- 
mer rain. 


No matter; the hay was all under cover, 
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and everything was made trim and snug for 
any change that might come in the weather. 
But this was not in Charlie’s mind, as he 
stood there pleading by turns, and by turns 
bantering the sorely beset young girl. He 
would not take “no” for an answer, he said, 
and so he foolishly rushed on to his fate. 

“]T should think you might give a man a 
decided answer,” he said, half pettishly. 

The girl’s eyes flashed in the deepening 
gloom as she tartly replied. “ What do you 
want. for an answer, Charlie Joslin?” she 
cried, with rising anger. “ Haven't I told 
you fifty times that I wouldn't have you, nor 
any other man, for that matter? And what’s 
more, I wouldn’t marry a Joslin if he was to 
get down on his bended knees; and you 
know the reason why. So there, now !” 

Master Charlie had got his answer. He 
went away half stunned, for the first time re- 
alizing in the cruel speech of the girl the 
depth that separated her from him. ‘The 
flash of lightning that suddenly illumined the 
darkness in the western sky was not more 
vivid than the beam of light that had laid 


bare to the young man’s mental vision the 


utter hopelessness of his lot. And, the face 
of nature changed to his eyes that looked 
without seeing, he stumbled aimlessly and 
with sluggish step down through the orchard, 
whose fragrant fruit was brushed by his beau- 
tiful bare head as he passed beneath. 

Big drops of rain were falling when Char- 
lie, having mounted the highest upland swale 
on the farm, turned aimlessly and made his 
weary way back to the homestead. Reach- 
ing it, he hesitated to go in, stood wondering 
which way he should next turn, to be rid of 
the nightmare that pressed him down, and 
then wandered away again into the darkness 
like a lost man. 

The Widow Joslin was scant of breath 
when she came hurrying home, scolding be- 
cause the chamber windows were not closed, 
although there was a smart shower coming 
over, and because Charlie had not come 
down the road after her, and she an old wo- 
man poking home in the dark. The rain 
fell in such sheets as it falls in a New Eng- 
land thunder shower, or in the tropics, with 
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a whirring and seething sound. The widow 
was always fidgety in a thunder-storm ; her 
brother had been killed by lightning, and she 
never could abide thunder from that day to 
this. And she went complainingly to the 
rear of the house to make all fast, for the 
rain was pelting on the western windows. 

“Land sakes alive!” she screamed. 
“ What a flash and crash! I just believe that 
that struck somewheres nigh here. Did you 
ever, Nelly?” and the frightened woman be- 
gan to drag out a feather-bed, by way of 
shield from the electric storm. 

Just then, Nelly, whose face was away from 
the windows, saw a bright red light on the 
opposite wall af the room. She quickly 
turned her head, and, with a throbbing heart, 
cried, “ Oh, Mis’ Joslin, the barn’s all afire ! ” 
The fated hour for that ancestral edifice had 
come. It had been struck by lightning. 

The widow Joslin’s fright vanished at the 
awful sight of the haunted barn in flames. 
With something like calmness, she looked, 
and only said, “I calculate that Charlie is 
out there fighting the fire.” 

The two women snatched up such outer 
coverings as came to hand, and, while the 
widow went to the stair-door to waken the 
men with her shrill call, Nelly rushed out 
into the rain, crying “ Fire!” with all her 
small might. It was needless. The bright 
flames flashed far and wide the signal of a 
great calamity. The neighbors ran breath- 
lessly to the rescue, bearing the few buckets 
that formed the only appliance for extinguish- 
ing fires that the region boasted. It was too 
late to save the haunted barn. Possibly, the 
men worked with less enthusiasm than they 
would have if the structure had been more 
highly valued in their eyes. They contented 
themselves with trying to save the house. 
The barn with its rich store of hay and grain, 
and with the goodly stock of horses therein, 
must go. 

There was something awesome in the sight. 
A fire in the country is always more terrible 
than in the city. The flames are uncontrol- 
lable. The best that can be done, usually, is 
to confine the destruction to the building in 
which it has seated itself. But this fire raged 
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on, while the rain fell hissing into the red ruin 
which it could not check. The thunderous 
artillery of the sky never ceased its booming 
volleys, as the leaping fires sprang upward 
into the inky blackness of the night. And 
as the country folk saw the charred frame- 
work of the old barn stand out with startling 
distinctness in the lurid light, they shivered 
to think of the tragedies that had taken place 
under the roof now flying from its place in 
red cinders, and had crept along that square 
stick of timber now blazing and crumbling 
before their eyes. 

Were those fiery ghosts, or only shudder- 
ing flames, that went so swiftly off to the east- 
ward, momently lighting up the gloom into 
which they vanished? Was that a cloud of 
burning hay that was hurled upward by the 
eddying draft of air? or was it some dreadful 
shape, some image of a dead and gone Jos- 
lin, hurrying away to a new rendezvous? and 
the fatal beam, would it never burn quite 
through and drop, an accursed thing? Nelly 
Webber wept as she looked ; wept, she knew 
not why. And her lively imagination saw 
dreadful things innumerable in the burning 
of the barn. And when the reddened skele- 
ton fell in witha crash, and the volleying tu- 
mult of smoke and flame ascended on high, 
a suppressed shout that might have been a 
mighty sigh, and was very like a cheer, went 
up from the awestricken throng huddled on 
the rain-drenched slope before the house. 

But where was the masterful Charlie while 
all this ruin was being wrought? The wid- 
ow missed his voice cheering on the men. 
The men, even as they hurried about their 
arduous work, whispered ominously among 
themselves. And when the fire had died 
down, the other buildings saved, the horrible 
brightness quenched in an angry and sullen 
glare, and the widow had time to recover 
something of her scattered carefulness for 
other things than the ruined barn, she 
cried, with motherly anguish, ‘‘ Where is that 
boy?” 

Vaincry! If the flaming herald of disas- 
ter that had alarmed the country from Fair- 
port to Blue Hill, and had lighted the sky so 
redly that the people fifteen miles away 
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thought that the town at the port had been 
laid in ashes, had not warned homeward the 
absent heir of the Joslin place, of what avail 
was his mother’s feeble call ? 

He never came. For days, until late into 
the autumn, when the sumachs burned on 
the hillside like live coals, and the maples 
flamed yellowly against the black spruces on 
Orphan Island, the sympathetic neighbors 
hunted for the lost Charlie. With chilly 
dread of finding him, they dragged the North- 
ern Bay, or they searched the tangled bushes 
that skirted in dense growths the bluffy 
shores. Wherever a man could have fallen 
in a sudden faint or in an unwary moment, 
they looked. 

Even in the ashes of the barn, now re- 
duced to only a heap of almost impalpable 
powder, did they furtively pursue their quest. 
The uncontrolled fire had licked up every- 
thing so clean, that scarcely a cinder was left 
of the vast and massive frame-work of the 
barn, that had been built with so much care, 
and had seen so much sorrow. Here and 
there, however, the larger bones of the poor 
dumb creatures that had perished in the fa- 
mous fire, were found bleached and half cal- 
cined by the fierceness of the heat that had 
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raged around them. And one day, Hiram 
Grindle, holding up with an awe-struck face, 
as he rose from a rummage among the ashes, 
a fragment of ivory whiteness, said: “ I swan 
toman! That’s a human critter’s bone !” 

Then Obadiah Mullet, taking it from him, 
cast his eyes about him, and whispered to 
his mate: “ This is just where the edge of 
the hay-mow must have been. Supposin’ 
that a man had flung himself from that beam 
on the night of the fire—” but Obadiah did 
not finish his sentence. ‘The suggestion was 
too awful. 

“He was the seventh and the last,” said 
Hiram. And a tear glittered in his honest 
eyes. 

“Never mind; let’s say nothin’ about it. 
Perhaps we are mistaken ; there’s no tellin’.” 
So, with a mighty effort, the two men shoul- 
dered over the tottering wall that bounded 
the pit, which had been a subway beneath 
the barn, and in which the relics lay in a 
heap. The stone-work fell in with a great 
clatter, and a cloud of dust and ashes rose 
like a column over the wreck. And under 
this tumult of masonry now lay forever hid- 
den whatever of mystery remained of the he- 


reditary barn. 
Noah Brooks 





AT DAWN. 


NiGHT shadows fly. 


With orange fragrance. 


The air is crisp and sweet 


Golden apples gird 


The waxen whiteness of new buds, just stirred 


By zephyr’s finger. 


See him, winging fleet 


To where the roses at the house-roof meet,— 
That feathered joy, the jocund mocking-bird ! 
Such songs ecstatic day hath never heard, 
Rippling across wide tields of springing wheat. 
And still she lingers, loth to rise and fold 
The curtaining mist from off the mountain snows ; 
Flushing with pink the granite gray and old, 
Ere low she stoops to paint yon opening rose. 
Now from pale clouds the pearl tints fade away, 
The garden lies in morning’s garish ray ! 


Sylota Lawson Covey. 
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“You mustn't ever let one of them big 
white dragon-flies come near you,” said a 
little girl to me, impressively, “ for, don’t you 
know, they’ve got a needle and thread inside 
every one of them, an’, if they catch you, 
they'll sew your ears up,” and she looked at 
me in horror, with solemn childish eyes, at 
such an anticipated calamity. 

“Yes,” her little companion chimed in, 
“they'll sew your ears, an’ eyes, an’ nose, an’ 
mouth up,” and, having faithfully warned 
me, the little ones trotted up the bank and 
disappeared, leaving me to smile that the 
ancient prejdudice against dragon-flies should 
find such firm advocates beside a California 
stream, 

Meantime, from the depths of the brook 
beside me, my muddy cloth dredger brings 
up various larval and perfect forms of insect 


life. Great, sprawling, green larvee of Zédel- 
lula dragon-flies cling with their six legs to 
the dredger, and, to their indignation, are 
tumbled headlong into the pail that is to 


carry the findings home. Smaller larvie, of 
another variety of dragon-fly, come up also. 
Occasionally, a Ploteres, one of the so-called 
“‘water spiders,” that spend life in an eter- 
nal skate on top of the water, comes up in my 
dredger, gazes at me in surprise, and then 
skips back into the pool, to begin the ever- 
lasting skating-match with his brethren, and 
to watch for any unlucky yellow morsel of a 
lady-bug that may chance to fall from the 
overhanging grasses into the brook. Did 
Don Luis Peralta, half a century ago, when 
he gave this land to Antonio Maria, know 
what a multitude of living creatures he gave 
with it ? 

Now and then a black Pyfisecus, an inch 
in length, tumbles clumsily from the dredger; 
and his smaller brethren abound. ‘These 
Dytisctde are murderers at heart, as no one 
can doubt earth- 
worm in their power. No sooner does an 
earth-worm fall into the water of the bottle 


who has ever seen an 


in which these beetles are confined, than one 
hungry Dyfiscws will pounce on the unlucky 
creature. Another beetle, looking up from 
the bottom of the jar, will behold the prize 
to which his brother has fallen heir, and 
straightway, filled with covetousness, will rush 
upward through the water to pull the de- 
sired morsel away if possible. One beetle 
will tug in one direction, the other in another; 
they rush through the water, shaking their 
victim in perfect fury, till a person watching 
the battle might almost hear the first beetle 
squeak, “I will have it,” and the other re- 
ply, “You shan’t.” And so the fight goes 
on, till one of the beetles conquers, and de- 
parts to enjoy the spoils of war. 

Numbers of silvery beetles, the “ water- 
boatmen,” or Vo/onectide, are brought to the 
surface, wrathfully skipping around in the 
dredger, and sometimes nimbly hopping back 
into the brook just as they are about to be 
transferred to the pail. Well do I remember 
my amazement, one day during my first ac- 
quaintance with these beetles, when, having: 
transferred my silvery treasures to a pan of 
water, I had sat down to watch them as they 
swam on their backs, and, suddenly, one, 
the prettiest of the number, having turned 
over, flew straight up into the air, passed my 
ear with a booming sound like that of an an- 
gry hornet, and sailed away above the apple 
trees, never to return. I have ever since re- 
tained a respect for the flying powers of .Vo- 
tonectide. 

Woods says that, by holding one of these 
water-boatmen between the eye and the light, 
the progress of the air under the wing-cases 
as the air-bubble passes gradually forward to 
its exit at the bases of the elytra, can be per- 
ceived. All of the water-boatmen, however, 
that I have ever been acquainted with, have 
vigorously protested against being held in 
any position in which the air-bubble could be 
seen. 

But my dredging is disturbed. 
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“ What you catching? Fish?” demands 
a voice, and I look up to see the yellow 
head of an inquisitive fourteen-year-old youth 
peering over the bank. Evidently, he has 
been watching my peformances for some 
time, unperceived. 

““ Water-beetles,” and I hold up my pail 
to show the contents. 

“ What are they good for?” proceeds the 
utilitarian. 

I hesitate a moment. Shall I tell him of 
the decaying leaves that these numerous 
pond-snails devour ; of the yearly plague of 
frogs from which we are delivered by the dis- 
appearance of the juices of the polliwogs 
through the proboscides of these water-boat- 
men; of the multitudes of immature toads 
that meet their fate under the masks of these 
dragon-fly-larvee? I excuse myself from this 
lecture on zoology, and make answer, “I 
take them home and keep them, and study 
their habits.” 

The boy eyes me suspiciously. Evidently, 
that answer is not satisfactory to his mind. 
He thinks I am trying to cover up some 


great secret, some profound mystery, that I 
object to his understanding. 

He ponders over it for a while, and then 
a brilliant idea strikes him. 


“Say,” he proceeds, bending confiden- 
tially over the fence, and peering down at 
me, ‘‘ Say, do you make them things—them 
beetles—into medicine?” 

No denial satisfies him. He eyes me un- 
believingly, and is evidently quite persuaded 
in his own mind that he has hit on the exact 
solution of the mystery. I am a concoctor 
of horrible drugs. I can read in his eyes, as 
he turns away, that I am henceforth to be 
classed by him with those Chinese medicos 
who are rumored to concoct Celestial medi- 
cine from horned toads and like crawling 
things. 


Another large dragon-fly larva comes to 


the surface, accompanied by two or three 
polliwogs. I remember being present/at the 
massacre of a small company of polliwogs 
by some dragon-fly larvae. ‘The cool deliber- 
ation with which one of those larvze, in par- 
ticular, would crawl cautiously up a stick in- 
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side of the bottle, and, holding on to the 
end, would wait there until one of these 
black, immature toads came within reach, 
was terrible. Nearer came the polliwog, 
wriggling happily through the water, all un- 
conscious of danger; and the larva, throw- 
ing out its mask and drawing it back again 
over the mouth so suddenly that it was just 
perceptible, would take a bite out of the pol- 
liwog. The poor victim would go rushing 
on, and the larva, having disposed of one 
mouthful, would pat its head with one foot, 
as if to pack the first morsel safely in, and 
then would reach out and take another bite 
out of the next polliwog that came within 
reach, without reference at all to the fact 
that it was not the same polliwog to whom 
the first mouthful belonged. Meantime, the 
other dragon-fly larvae on the bottom of the 
jar were taking their meals in much the 
same fashion. Such a sight gives one an idea 
of the multitudes of little tragedies that are 
enacted below the surface of ponds, by these 
ferocious looking larvz and their victims. 

But vengeance frequently overtakes the 
murderers. When the time draws nigh for 
moulting the skin and appearing with wings, 
then is the critical period of dragon-fly life. 
I recollect one wretch of a larva, who had 
spent his water life as a blood-thirsty tyrant 
over the smaller creatures ; but when the 
time arrived for moulting, he did not bravely 
crawl up a stick out of the water, and, seizing 
the end of the stick with his six legs, proceed 
to make an opening in the upper part of his 
thorax, and come out of that improvised door, 
after the common manner of dragon-flies. 
He seemed to be in a very excited frame of 
mind, climbed the stick, tumbled off on the 
floor, and crawled vigorously around in all 
directions, evidently in great trouble. At 
last, after a half a day or more of such excit- 
ed actions, he did manage to break a way 
through his casement, and come out ; but, 
alas, he was never able to straighten out 
more than one of his four wings. The oth- 
ers remained immature or wrapped around 
his body, and all his efforts were unavailing. 
He died in the struggle, and the ants were 
his undertakers. 
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None of the smaller dragon-fly larvee that 
I have ever seen make their entrance into 
the air-world, have had such trouble as the 
larger ones seem sometimes subject to. The 
moult is usually over, and the dragon-fly is 
ready for flight in an hour or two from the 
time of the beginning of the performance. 
It is easy to know when one of these larvx 
is about to moult, since, for a day or so be- 
fore this event, the larve are in the habit of 
crawling up the stick that is always left in 
the jar to serve as a sort of ladder, and stay- 
ing near the surface of the water, occasion- 
ally putting their heads out into the air. It 
is an interesting sight to watch the dragon- 
fly, after moulting, when the wings are grad- 
ually being drawn out to their full size, the 
fine veinings slowly becoming more and more 
distinct, spots of green or blue, markings of 
brown and yellow, or shades of pink and 
straw-color are making their appearance, 
while the dragon-fly occasionally lifts one foot 
and passes it over its head, moving the joint 
of the neck and bobbing the head up and 
down, as if to be sure that it is securely fas- 
tened on, and has not become loose in the 
pulling off of that skin overcoat. 

Once in a while a dragon-fly makes a mis- 
take, and leaves one leg behind him in his 
haste to get out of his old dress; but there 
is no going back and looking in pockets for 
anything that may be missed. Such a drag- 
on-fly is henceforth five-footed, and seems to 
suffer but little inconvenience from the lack 
of the sixth member, except that in crawling 
there appears to be an inclination to tip 
slightly toward the side that has not enough 
support. 

The small dragon-fly larvae seem to be of a 
somewhat mild disposition, and to them we 
owe a debt of gratitude, since they make a 
point of consuming as many mosquito larve 
as can be obtained. 

Woe is me! A piping voice cleaves the 
air. 

** You catching fish?” 

Verily, the nature of the small boy has 
not changed much since Woods wrote: “ At 
the best of times the microscopic angler is 
sure to be beset with inquisitive boys of all 
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sizes, who cannot believe that any one can 
use a net in a pond except for the purpose 
of catching fish, and is therefore liable to 
have his sanity called in question, and his 
proceedings greatly disturbed.” Woods goes 
on to give as a remedy for this evil the ad- 
ministration to the small boy of “‘soft-sawder 
and a few pence.” Perhaps the California 
boy is not so avaricious as his English cousin. 
At least, I have usually found the first half 
of this prescription sufficient, without the ad- 
ministration of the second. 

Truth compels me to state, however, that 
some of my small allies have assisted me 
with the not improbable hope that some lit- 
tle fish might come up with the beetles in 
the dredger, and that these fish might be- 
come the property of the boys, who are prone 
to have wild hopes of raising fish in tin cans 
—albeit such schemes usually end in the 
fish’s living a few days on bread-crumbs, and 
then giving up the ghost. 

But the small boy, when once enlisted in 
the work, becomes a most enthusiastic ally. 
In fact, he soon ceases to occupy that posi- 
tion, and becomes commander of the expe- 
dition himself. So very enthusiastic does he 
become at times, that he splashes around in 
such a manner as to impress even the most 
stupid of bugs with the idea that danger is 
near, and they consequently seek their hid- 
ing places with such rapidity that search af- 
ter them is useless, in spite of the small boy’s 
well-meant zeal. This individual is useful, 
however, in reaching for specimens, while 
standing in muddy places, or on precipitous 
declivities where a woman might find diffi- 
cult footing. I owe at least one good speci- 
men of a water-insect to a small boy’s zeal 
—a fact that I have often thought of with 
compunction, inasmuch as, just before re- 
ceiving the specimen, I had publicly reviled 
this same small boy as being one who intend- 
ed to keep my dredger all day, and allow me 
no use of it whatever. 

But the three bare-headed intruders who 
now plunge down the bank have urgent busi- 
ness on hand. 

“What are you after?” I ask, by way of 
return catechism. 
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“ Red-legs,” responds one freckled urchin, 
making a dive into the brook, and on being 
questioned further, it appears that this is the 
name of a species of frog that the boys hope 
to sell for a fabulous sum to some mythical 
Frenchman. But nosuch frog appears, and 
they run on farther up the creek to continue 
their search. 

Here and there, on the leaves or chips 
that float in the water, or on the grasses that 
hang into the stream, one finds clear, yellow- 
ish-white jelly drops, as big as dewdrops, or 
perhaps larger. To those who have kept 
these drops, and seen their final outcome, 
they are known as the eggs of the common 
pond-snail. Dear to my memory is the first 
little pond-snail that ever hatched in my own 
bottle of snail eggs. How eagerly from day 
to day I had gazed into the depths of the 
water in my bottle, hoping amidst the grains 
of sand and specks of leaves to see some 
movement indicating life, and how raptur- 
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ously, on the twenty-sixth day of my search, 
did I see through my microscope a motion 
of a little thing about half as big as a pin- 
head. ‘The speck grew, and, behold, it had 
a wonderful little shell, and, at last, one day 
I scraped the clinging sand from the minute 
object, and the baby snail lay revealed, the 
three black whorls of its tiny shell as perfect 
as those of the biggest of the family. 

There is a stir in the grass at the top of 
the cliff. 

“What do you s’pose she’s getting ?” says 
one low voice. 

“Fish, of course,” answers another red- 
haired boy, contemptuously ; and they pass 
on, leaving me to climb the bank and wend 
my way homeward, battling all the time with 
two or three obstreperous water-boatmen, 
which with buzzings of defiance are endeavor- 
ing to climb the sides of the pail, and take 
flight back to the brook from which I have 


just drawn them. 
Mary E. Bamford. 


FRED'S RELATIONS. 


My resolution to visit the western city 
which was the scene of all my woe, was sud- 
denly taken for business reasons. Before I 
left my native town I asked an old family 
friend, Judge Baker, for some letters of in- 
troduction, as I knew he held the pleasant- 
est relations with many of the best people in 
my future home. Among others, he gave 
me a flattering letter to a certain Mrs. Cary, 
and as he bade me good-bye, he said: 

“] hope you will learn to know the Carys 
well. They are a delightful family, and I 
am only sorry you will not see the son of the 
house, Fred, who has just gone to Europe 
on business. He is a fine fellow. I am al- 
most as fond of Fred Cary as if he belonged 
to me.” 

This was my first introduction to a man 
who, though he has always remained to me 
nothing but a name, has been my invisible 
béte noir, exerting his baleful influence with 
a continuity of success as mortifying as it 
was resistless. 


I reached my destjnation, looked about 
me, presented my letter to Mrs. Cary, and 
received an invitation to dinner. The fam- 
ily consisted of Mrs. Cary, who had been a 
widow for years, her widowed daughter, Mrs. 
Nichol, the absent Fred, and her youngest 
daughter, May, a charming girl of nineteen 
or twenty. Besides these, there were at the 
table a Miss Virginie de Rooda, a school 
friend visiting May, and Mrs. Nichol’s two 
beautiful children, Conrad and Thyrza, the 
first a pale, gentle child, far too small and 
delicate for his age; the latter a blooming, 
robust little girl, a year or two younger than 
her brother. 

The conversation turned at first on Judge 
Baker, as a sort of link between us. I men- 
tioned the very flattering terms in which he 
had spoken of Fred, and saw at once that I 
had scored a success. 

“Mamma,” said May, wreathed in de- 
lighted smiles, ‘‘ did you hear how beautifully 
Judge Baker spoke of Fred?” 
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But she marred what I had made. 

**T need no one to tell me Fred’s value ; 
and you should not, May,” said Mrs. Cary 
with lofty pride. ‘“ Fred speaks for himself ; 
he requires no one’s praise.” 

“No, of course not,” said May timidly ; 
standing to her guns, however, as she added : 
‘but I do think just the way he said it was 
lovely.” 

“T don’t think the Judge meant to patron- 
ize Fred, mamma,” put in Mrs. Nichol ina 
conciliatory tone ; and serenity was restored 
to the ruffled surface by the magnanimous 
forgiveness of Judge Baker’s indiscreet and 
presumptuous praise. 

The dinner went on very smoothly after 
that, and as I was the only gentleman pres- 
ent, I followed the ladies immediately into 
the library. I am something of a connois- 
seur in books, and took great pleasure in 
examining their collection, which was large 
I expressed special interest 


and valuable. 
in a rare old edition of Spenser. 
“Do you like that?” said May, with a 


deprecating smile. ‘Fred doesn’t care for 
that at all.” And then Mrs Nichol came 
forward, to show me two or three volumes of 
which Fred was particularly fond. 

Not feeling any profound interest in Fred’s 
likes and dislikes, though I had discernment 
enough to suppress evidence of its iack, I 
asked if either May or Miss de Rooda 
sang. 

“T used to take lessons in school, and 
people said I had a fine voice,” May replied, 
“but it is heavy; and Fred dislikes what he 
calls my wails so much, that as I can’t sing 
anything else, I gave it up altogether. Vir- 
ginie has the same trouble.” 

“Tt’s not so acute,” said Miss de Rooda, 
laughing. “Ill sing for you, if May will find 
me some of her dirges.” 

“She will practice them even when Fred 
is at home,” said May apologetically, as she 
arranged the music for her friend. “ Are 
you fond of music ?” 

“Very,” I replied. ‘I play the violin a 
great deal.” May blushed and dropped her 
eyes, and made no answer. 

When I called shortly afterwards, I found 
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no one at home but Mrs. Nichol. I was 
not sorry for that, as I have a predilection 
for widows—young and pretty ones—and 
she had rather effaced herself, I thought, in 
favor of May, on the evening of the dinner. 
I believe I have the faculty of inspiring con- 
fidence, and we grew rather intimate before 
my visit came to an end. 

“You see, I was a very young girl at the 
time of my father’s death,” she remarked, 
“and Mr. Nichol was a great deal older than 
I. It was a great surprise to me that he 
should think of me in that way, but I could 
only feel grateful, because Fred was just of 
an age to miss a father’s guidance and judg- 
ment; and Mr. Nichol never failed to jus- 
tify the confidence I placed in him in that 
respect. My one consolation for my recent 
bereavement is, that Fred is old enough now 
to dispense with his advice and experience ; 
and I am sure,” she added, with tears in her 
sweet eyes, “that the knowledge that Fred 
was able to act without him made him rec- 
onciled to the idea of death, and leaving me 
and the children.” 

I could only look respectfully sympa- 
thetic. 

My home while I was in the city was only 
a few doors beyond the Carys, and before 
many weeks went by, it became a habit for 
me to drop in and talk to them for many or 
few minutes on my way back from my busi- 
ness at the close of the day. I told myself 
that it was because they were all so cordial 
and informal ; but all the while I knew that 
Mrs. Nichol was the attraction. By her own 
confession she had married the first time 
for the sake of giving a father, in the shape 
of an elderly brother-in-law, to that Jugger- 
naut of a Fred. Why should she not marry 
the second time a young, ardent lover, on 
whom the charm of her glowing summer 
would not be wasted as she had unselfishly 
wasted her spring? In short, why was I not 
a more fitting object of devotion than any 
brother, no matter how worthy ? 

These thoughts were uppermost in my 
mind as I watched Conrad and Thyrza play- 
ing before the fire, while their lovely mother 
and Miss de Rooda sat on the floor beside 
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them, and May and I murmured about noth- 
ing at the other end of the long room. 

‘“* Why do you call that child the Corsair ?” 
I said at last to May, as in response to that 
name he threw himself into Mrs. Nichol’s 
lap. 

“Oh, it was a joke of Fred’s,” she replied 
with animation. “Fred had the most in- 
tense admiration for Byron, and when we 
were all talking about naming the children, 
he suggested Conrad and Thyrza. Mr. Ni- 
chol didn’t mind.” 

I saw in my mind’s eye, the departed 
Nichol venturing to dispute Fred’s dictum ; 
but May, unconscious of my mental attitude, 
continued : 

“Poor little Conrad has always been so 
sickly that one day Fred said he thought the 
child’s name was the best satire he ever 
heard, and he called him the Corsair, in fun. 
Of course, after that we all took it up.” 

“Of course,” I echoed. It was rash, but 
May was guileless. 

My next remark was made with trepida- 
tion. 

‘Don’t think me heartless,” I said, almost 
under my breath, “but have you ever spec- 
ulated on your next brother-in-law ?” 

She looked at me in such blank astonish- 
ment that I felt forced to add more explicit- 
ly: “The man who might perhaps some- 
time replace Mr. Nichol in your sister’s af- 
fections.” 

“Oh, no,” said May, simply. “ Fred has 
a bitter prejudice against widows marrying.” 

I left the house. In those few words I 
learned beyond question that my fortress was 
impregnable. 

For several days after that I avoided the 
Carys, but habit was too strong for me, and 
before long I found myself in my old place. 
| devoted myself at first to Mrs. Cary, and 
tound her, aside from the fixed idea that pes- 
sessed all her household, a charming, culti- 
vated woman, with original ideas that she 
Was not afraid to express. But on the sub- 

t of her son, she, like the others, was 
hi ypeless. 

“It is such a coincidence,” she observed, 
during one of these talks, “that you should 
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have come home trom Europe in the same 
ship my son Fred went out in. It almost 
seems as if there were some special bond be- 
tween you.” 

My eyes fell on May, and it suddenly oc- 
curred to me that she would closely resem- 
ble her sister when she reached her age. 
Mrs. Nichol must have been just such a large, 
fair, quiet girl. 

‘“* Perhaps there may be,” I said in answer 
to Mrs. Cary’s observation. Then I added 
laughingly, by way of making conversation : 
“Is it not rather dangerous to let your 
son wander about the world as he does? 
What if he should bring you home a Mrs. 
Fred ?” 

“Fred will never marry while his mother 
and sisters are alive to make his home com- 
fortable and happy,” said Mrs. Cary with 
dignity. “It has been my aim to make 
Fred’s home all that a man could ask for, 
and it would be impossible for him to bring 
in a strange element.” 

“*But Miss May will perhaps do that very 
thing,” I suggested, vexed for the moment 
that she should speak so lightly of sacrificing 
her daughter’s youth and happiness to the 
family idol, be the victim never so willing. 

“Yes, May will probably marry, but a 
daughter is never lost by marriage as a son 
is. A son-in-law is very easily absorbed into 
his wife's family,” said Mrs. Cary oracularly. 
“IT know Mr. Nichol was quite one of our- 
selves, always, and no blood-relation could 
have appreciated Fred’s fine qualities more, 
or taken a more affectionate interest in mak- 
ing everything smooth and easy for him. I 
cannot help regretting every day that you 
have never known Fred.” 

As time went on, my eyes became more 
and more opened to the fact of May’s love- 
liness, and for her sake I was daily growing 
reconciled to the prospect of entering the 
grinding bondage of being one of Fred's re- 
lations. But it was not wise to precipitate 
matters, and meanwhile I passed away the 
time by discussing irrelevant subjects, among 
others her friend, Miss de Rooda, who was 
making her an unconscionable visit. I had 
been in town five months, and I understood 
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that she had been with them as much longer 
before my arrival. ‘ 

“What a little creature your friend is,” I 
observed one day to May as Miss de Rooda 
left us. 

“Yes,” May answered pensively, “there 
is a great deal about Virginie that isn’t quite 
right, according to our standard, much as I 
love her. Now, Fred likes tall, blonde, quiet 
women, and Virginie is so little and dark and 
restless. Then her name; Fred dislikes any- 
thing foreign so much. To be sure, she is a 
real American, because it was only her grand- 
father who came from Holland. When I 
was in school I thought her name was lovely, 
and I used to call myself Marie, but Fred 
disliked it so much when I came home that 
I soon went back to plain May. I have 
been trying to persuade Virginie to change 
her name to Virginia, but she says it is a 
family name, and she wouldn’t alter it for 
anything. Even Fred calls her by it now.” 

** Bless my soul!” I thought, * what a con- 
cession!” but I only looked sympathetic 
and interested, and May pursued tranquilly: 

“*She has no parents, only a guardian, and 
when she came here to visit me she seemed 
so happy, that Fred said he should like to 
find her here when he came home from 
Europe. So, of course, we have kept her 
with us. After that I felt so much easier 
about having chosen her for my friend, be- 
cause at first I had to depend on my own 
fancy for her, and I was always anxious about 
it.” 

It was not long after this conversation that 
I thought the time had come to enlighten 
May as to the state of my feelings, and find 
out hers in return. I bungled about it a lit- 
tle, perhaps—I have never learned to pro- 
pose glibly; but I was not prepared for the 
utter surprise and consternation with which 
May received the idea I managed to convey. 

** Don’t you see yourself how impossible it 
is?” she cried. “It is not for myself alone 
that I have to think. You see I am not on- 
ly taking a husband, but I am giving a broth- 
er as well to Fred, and he has never even 
seen you !” 

“ Well,” I said, cheerfully, “what is to 
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prevent my starting for Europe tomorrow, 
and being inspected by your brother?” 

“Oh, it would never do!” she wailed. 
“ You are not a bit congenial ; I feel it. And 
then you play the violin, and Fred has such 
a horror of musical men.” 

I saw now why May had been so embar- 
rassed that first evening, when I mentioned 
my little accomplishment, and also why I 
had never been asked to play ; an omission 
that had always surprised me a little, as both 
Mrs. Nichol and May played the piano pass- 
ably well—well enough certainly to accom. 
pany the little reveries and cavatinas that 
one plays for one’s friends. Indeed, Mrs. 
Nichol might have been a fine pianist but 
for a remark of Fred’s that he did not care 
for instrumental music. 

“* My sister was so fortunate in that way,” 
continued May. “She married a man that 
Fred thoroughly admired and respected, and 
he loved Fred. I could not think of enga- 
ging myself to any one that Fred had never 
seen. And then you have never seen Aim. 
As a stranger and a visitor, of course it is 
pleasant to tell you about him, but a real 
friend must know Fred. I have been hop- 
ing all along that you would meet him soon, 
so that you could become a real friend of 
ours, for we all like you so much because of 
Judge Baker. He is so fond of Fred.” 

I retired, a crushed man, but a firm reso- 
lution not to let May become aware of it took 
possession of me. I felt no anger towards 
her, poor child! It was not she who had re- 
fused me ; it was that exasperating Fred. I 
determined that I would not permit His In- 
visibility to banish me from the house where 
my pleasantest hours had been spent, nor 
would I allow people to gossip about the sud- 
den cessation of my visits, which had been 
of almost daily occurrence. Therefore I 
plucked up heart of grace, and began to lay 
desperate siege to Virginie de Rooda; at first 
as a pastime, afterwards from genuine inter- 
est. Here was a strong character. Here 
was a being who had been in the dangerous 
society of this human magnet for months, 
and who remained utterly unaffected by it. 
After having had Fred served up to me as 
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conversational side-dishes and fiéces de résts- brother. Mrs. Cary, I know, was planning 
tance, day after day for so long, it was a pos- what sort of a wedding to giveher pretty pro- 
itive relief to me to talk for an hour or two tégée, and Mrs. Nichol began to consider 
with this vivacious little black-eyed maiden, whether she should wear lavender satin or 
and never hear his name nor any of his deeds_ white crape. 
nor words. So with little fear of failure, I went gaily 
At last I believed I was to be a happy man. to my fate. Virginie blushed and looked the 
Virginie evidently enjoyed and appreciated least in the world guilty: then she said air- 
my society. May, bless her dear heart, re- ily: ‘* Why, I can’t marry you, because— 
signed me to her friend, without a single not a soul knows it yet, and don’t you tell for 
pang of wounded feeling. Virginie hadonly the world—I’m engaged to Fred Cary.” 
a guardian to consult, not an autocratic Flelen Lake. 





THE WRITINGS OF LAURA BRIDGMAN.—L. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN’s name is a household she was taken sick with scarlet fever, and 
word; her education forty years ago was fol- only after weeks of disease, and after two 
lowed with the most eager and general in- full years and more of feebleness, was her 
terest, and her case has become a classic in general health fairly reéstablished. The dis- 
psychological literature. To preface a short ease left her with hearing totally destroyed, 
study of her writings with an account of her and with sight so nearly in the same condi- 
life and of the method of her education, may tion, that, though she continued for several 
seem, to say the least, unnecessary. Still, years to distinguish light and darkness, and 
current information is often inaccurate, and perhaps even to notice certain striking col- 
the psychological value of what she wrote de- ors,she was found completely sightless, when, 
pends so completely upon her condition be- at about eight years of age, she was exam- 
fore and after instruction, that a very brief ined by Dr. S. G. Howe. Her senses of 
review of the facts is here presented. taste and smell were blunted, and touch 

Laura Bridgman was born December 21st, alone of the five remained intact. By the 
1829, into the family of a moral and respect- use of this sense alone, or, we should say 
able farmer of Hanover, New Hampshire. more truly, this undifferentiated complex of 
She inherited a rather sensitive nervous or- senses, she began to renew her acquaintance 
ganization, the advantages and disadvantages with the world, to satisfy her growing hun- 
of which are apparent in the record of her ger of mind, and to communicate by the sim- 
years of study in the Perkins Institute. She plest signs with those about her. Between 
was born with her full quota of senses, but in her fifth and her eighth years she learned 
8 mnyhees _— subject ota gee ery affec- 1 What is known to popular psychology as the single 
tion then known as “still fits, which for a sense of touch, resolves itself upon more scientific ex: 
time retarded her development. This, how- amination into a complex of senses. Sensations of 
ever, she outgrew in her first eighteen months, temperature, pressure, and muscular exertion, wen oy 

p z ers of a less distinct character, unite in it. It is the 
and from that time till she was two years material, so to speak, from which the higher senses have 
old, she was considered a well child, and, been developed. In picturing Laura's defective condi- 
under the circumstances, a bright one. She to, it's well Nagermange ea st e sy = 
learned to talk a little, and knew a few of [O70 crainly wider than that to be gained through 
her letters. Just after her second birthday any other of the five. 
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something of tangible objects, something of 
the proprieties of conduct, to knit, to sew, to 
set the table, and to help a little about her 
home. 

In her eighth year her case was brought 
to the notice of Doctor Howe, of the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind, and through his in- 
fluence she was brought to Boston and placed 
in that institution in October, 1837. There 
her formal education began.’ The first thing 
to be done was to come at a ready means 
of communication with her. Two ways were 
possible: the first, to develop the natural 
sign language, of which she already had the 
rudiments ; the second, to teach her arbi- 
trary language, using signs only while her 
knowledge of this was being established. 

The second and more difficult way was 
chosen, as promising the larger results. La- 
bels of raised letters were pasted on spoon, 
fork, or mug, and Laura was taught to asso- 
ciate the word-sign as a whole with the ob- 
ject that it represented. Next she was taught 
to form the word-sign from the simpler letter 
signs, by means of several sets of movable 
types, and a board in which they could be 
set up. The formation of words she quite 
readily learned, but weeks of steady work 
were necessary before she finally caught the 
meaning of it all. The manual signs of the 
mute alphabet were soon given her, the signs 
being made into her hand and followed by 
her fingers, and came to bear, perhaps, the 
same relation to the literal forms for her as 
the vocal sounds do for us. She learned at 
first only nouns, as the names of objects ; 
later, verbs and adjectives of such actions 
and qualities as she could perceive. After 
a year she began to write, that is, to print, 
using a lead pencil and a grooved pasteboard 
under her paper to keep the lines, such as 
is commonly used by the blind. By degrees 
her vocabulary was increased by other parts 
of speech, by the inflectional forms of the 


1 The best accounts of Laura Bridgman’'s education 


are to be found in Mrs. Lamson's book, ‘‘ Life and 
Education of Laura Dewey Bridgman,” and in Doc 
tor Howe's Reports, from which she makes many ex 
tracts. The Reports are now, unfortunately, out of 
print, but it is probable that they, or some portions of 


them, will be republished in the near future. 
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verbs, and by new classes of words, includ- 
ing some verbs of mental action, “ remem- 
ber,” “forget,” and the like. Her language 
study was continuous from the beginning to 
the end of her formal teaching. Early in her 
course she also began arithmetic. 

In June, 1841, two years and eight months 
after her entrance into the institution, Miss 
Mary Swift (later Mrs. Mary Swift Lamson) 
became her teacher, and continued as such 
for four years—after the first year and a half, 
as her special teacher. In Laura’s case the 
naturally close relation of teacher and pupil 
was made of necessity even closer; her 
teacher was with her almost constantly. She 
had to be told a thousand things that chil- 
dren with their eyes and ears learn for them- 
selves. She had lessons on trades, lessons 
in the barn and the pantry, lessons on the 
materials necessary to furnish a room. She 
took long walks for exercise with her teacher, 
and filled the time of them full, whenever 
the ground would permit, with manual con- 
versation on subjects about which she was 
curious. In the same direct and personal 
way she was taught morals and manners. 
A part of her teacher’s work was to read to 
her, using the mute alphabet. In this way 
some of Abbott’s stories were read, and other 
books of a similar nature. She went on 
with her arithmetical studies under Miss 
Swift, completing Colburn’s Mental Arithme- 
tic in a year, and working at written arith- 
metic with the ciphering board. She studied 
geography considerably, and began grammar 
and elementary physics. 

From 1845 to 1850 Laura’s teacher was 
Miss Wight. The work of the previous years 
was for the most part continued as_ before, 
but greater attention was given to her reli- 
gious teaching. She studied history and 
physiology, and something of algebra and 
geometry, and gave more time to her corres- 
pondence. Miss Wight was her last special 
teacher, and at her departure Laura’s formal 
education may fairly be said to have ended. 
With the exception of a short interval, her 
home has continued to be at the Perkins In- 
stitute. 

Considering her difficulties, Laura Bridg- 
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man’s attainments are phenomenal, but in 
her studying she has had as her ally a burn- 
ing desire to learn. It has been said that in 
all her learning she probably never exceeded 
the tendency to spontaneous activity. 

The detail of her education was executed 
by the faithful women that were her teachers, 
but to Dr. Howe belongs the credit of hav- 
ing devised the way, and, not only by super- 
vision, but by actual work with her, of hav- 
ing helped her to what she is. It was his 
express desire that her religious instruc- 
tion should be left to himself, and his plans 
were for such instruction as should lead one 
of her restricted experience by natural steps 
to a symmetrical Christian faith ; but in this 
his wishes were not respected, and while 
nominally her sole religious instructor till 
she had been some time under Miss Wight’s 
charge, he was not allowed to be so in 
fact. 


The writings of Laura Bridgman are a 
journal, three autobiographical sketches, sev- 
eral so called poems, and numerous letters. 
The journal, with some intervals, covers a 
period of about ten years, 1841 to 1850. It 
consists of some forty or more thin manu- 
script books, of different shapes and sizes ; 
some of the earlier being large folios, 14 x 
10'> inches ; the later, except the very last, 
uniformly smaller, 12% x9. The total num- 
ber of pages, large and smali, falls a little 
short of six hundred, and the whole, if set 
up in the type of the body of the OVERLAND, 
would cover about one hundred and ninety 
magazine pages. The matter of her record 
is at first only the routine of the institution, 
and the style, if style it may be called, very 
much that of a learner. The following are 
fair sample sentences of early date : “ mary 
washed the many clothes.” ‘i ate some 
cake good.” “rogers taught me to talk good 
about all things very little.” After she had 
acquired a greater facility of expression, the 
custom was for her to re-write each day in 
her journal what had been read to her the 
day before; and so, many pages are filled 
with rescripts of children’s stories. So far 
her writing was nothing but school exercises ; 
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it is only toward the very last that her entries 
come to have anything like maturity, and the 
interest of a personal diary. In these last 
books she records, besides the mere events of 
the day, an occasional bit of pleasantry, a play 
of fancy, her hopes and doubts of the future, 
and some evidence of her religious feeling. 
The manuscripts show the growth of her chi- 
rography from a sprawling and scarcely legi- 
ble hand, to one of almost the clearness of 
print, a gradual increase in use of capital 
letters and punctuation, and an increasing 
mastery of language. On the whole, the jour- 
nal cannot be said to contain much of interest 
to the general reader. Inthis respect the auto- 
biographies are better. They deal exclusively 
with the interesting early portion of her life, 
for the most part with that before she came to 
Boston; and though they offer no new histor- 
ical matter of any consequence, they have 
the peculiar interest of autobiography in a 
marked degreé. In a most naive way they 
open to the reader her early home life, and 
throw light by their style of thought upon the 
peculiarities of her maturer mind. Mrs. 
Lamson quotes at some length from one of 
these sketches, but in the preparation of her 
book she did not have the best and fullest 
of the three, the better part of which appears 
below. , 

In making the following abbreviation of it, 
the aim has been to omit only repetitions 
and passages of little biographical and psy- 
chological moment, and to present the re- 
mainder as it stands in the manuscript, ex- 
cept in the following particulars: Laura’s 
paragraphing and punctuation have been 
somewhat changed in the interest of clear- 
ness. Paragraphing, being a kind of spa- 
cial separation of ideas, might seem to be 
a thing to appeal directly to one whose sin- 
gle active sense was one so well suited to the 
perception of space relations, yet she makes 
the breaks in her manuscript rarely and with- 
out discrimination. The further liberty has 
been taken of rearranging the incidents of her 
narration, because, though following in gen- 
eral a chronological order, in the more de- 
tailed ordering of them she seems to follow 
mere suggestion. One or two of the com- 
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monest abbreviations, also, have been ex- 
panded. 

The record begins with her attack of scar- 
let fever in 1832, and comes down to her 
visit to Mrs. Morton, her first teacher, in the 
winter of 1841. The sketch is dated by 
some hand other than Laura’s, February 2oth, 
1854. If that date be correct, the author 
was at the time of writing a little more than 
twenty-four years old, and kad been some- 
thing over sixteen years at the Institute. 
Her style and her mastery of idiom, though 
more perfect than in her journal, except to- 
ward the very last, had not become finally 
fixed, and what is here found must not be 
taken as her highest attainment in these 
matters. 

irrors of three kinds are to be expected 
in her writings : first, simple graphical errors, 
suchasevery one makes, which are not surpris- 
ing in the manuscript of one that could not 
revise what she had written, rfor see the be- 
ginning of asentence from the end; second, 
errors of simple ignorance, inexperience, or 
misinformation, arising from her misunder- 
standing of her teachers, or from a too gen- 
eral application of some of the rules of lan- 
guage ; and third, errors resulting from men- 
tal peculiarity, if any such exist. Numerous 
examples of the first and second classes will 
be found in the following extracts : 


“THe History OF MY LIFE. 


“T should like to write down the earliest 
life extremely. I recollect very distinctly 
how my life elapsed since I was an Infant. 
But that I have had the vague recollection 
of my infancy. I was taken most perilously 
ill when I was 2 years and a half. 
tacked with the scarlet fever for three long 
weeks. My dearest M ther was so pain. 
fully apprehensive that there was great dan- 
ger of my dying, for my sickness was so ex- 


I was at- 


cessive. The Physician pronounced that I 
should not live much longer, my Mother 
had a watch over me in my great agony 
many nights. I was choked up for 7 
as I could not swallow a morsel of any sort 


of food, except I drank some crust coffee. 


weeks 
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| Here “as” ==“ so that ”; two or three times 
in one of the later books of her Journal she 
uses “as” somewhat similarly for “that.”] I 
was not conveyed out of the house for an in- 
stant for 5 months, till June or July. I was 
saturated with very bad sores on my chin 
and neck and on my lowest right leg and 
other parts of the body. 

“As soon as I began to get a little better, 
it delighted my Mother very highly, who had 
been so gloomy watching me constantly. I 
used to recline in a very nice and comfort- 
able cradle for a great number of months. 
I enjoyed myself so very much in lying in 
my nest. Many of different persons were 
very attentive and tender and patient to me 
whilst I resided with my Parents until I at- 
tained not exactly the eighth year. 

“T fancied having a veil drawn along my 
poor head when ever I lay myself in the 
cradle. ‘The light was so very brilliant and 
striking that I could not bear to see the re- 
flection of the sun shine an instant once, be- 
cause my tiny eyes were very weak and pain- 
ful many months. [Referring probabiy to 
this “reflection ”—z. e., the sunshine on the 
floor—Laura says in the sketch quoted by 
Mrs. Lamson: “It was from ignorance of 
the fact that I imagined that the sun always 
shone beneath, through the floor in my moth- 
er’s kitchen upon which I reflect with my 
eye, near her right window.”| It made the 
tears flow from my eyes like a heavy shower. 
I dropped down my head into my little hands 
as the ray of the light stung my eyelids like 
a sharpest needle or a wasp, my poor head 
and eyes continually tormented me so that I 
entered [in]to the snug bed chamber and 
staid there for a short time.” 

“My Mother set me so cautiously in a 
chair and tugged the chair along the floors on 
the two hind feet of the chair from the bed- 
room to the kitchen. I fancied to have her 
draw me backward in the chair very much in- 
deed. My poor feet were wrapped in a 
poultice, and I made a great effort in saun 
tering so leisurely across the floor. My Moth- 
er took hold of my cunning hands to assist in 
supporting me to walk so feebly; it gave me 


some difficulty. I was so very restless and 
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unwell that it gave her very great anxiety and 


trouble continually whilst in tending to me.” 


he house and its furniture naturally filled 
a large place in Laura’s world ; she writes : 

‘‘My Mother had a very nice and long, 
large pantry for many purposes, and a big 
sink room and two snug and close chambers 
and three very large and better chambers, 
but she had a bed in her best parlour and 
one in the sitting room. she never had a car- 
pet spread ona single floor in her house, but 
she occupied | used | some rugs for the hearths 
in the parlour and sitting room only. She 
was so very {fru]gal and tidy and very clean 
in many respects. She furnished the whole 
house with much simpler furniture than some 
years since.” “There used to be a small 
crevice in the narrow wall between two doors, 
through | which] the cat could crawl forward 
and backward. there was a little wooden 
curtain which suspended [hung] along over 
the hole in the wall to prevent the draughts 
from going through into the kitchen. I do 
not know whether the cat could determine 
to open the curtain with her paws when she 
chose to gothrough.” ‘ My Motherhad a 
very long and small clock which stood from 
the ground to the top of the ceiling almost, 
in her south sitting room, in one of the cor- 
ners of the room. I glanced at its weights 
and pendulum with much curiosity.” Laura 
uses such words as “glance,” “‘look,” “see,” 
etc., very frequently, for the getting of in- 
formation by the sense of touch. “ Before 
I was conducted to pearl st. Boston from my 
first region, my Father obtained a very tall 
and huge chest within several shelves |[2. ¢., 
with several shelves in it] for my Mother to 
puta great many large cheeses in. _ the chest 
had a folding door, erected with some crash 
cloth.” “She had a good many very plain 
dishes. She has a very nice chest in her 
parlour, in which [are] contain[ed] many 
best dishes, etc. She always has a comical 
habit of having her big waiter stand over the 
shelf before the eyes of individuals.” “I 
had two little cunning chairs, one of them was 
a rocking, and both of them were armed. 
he seats were changeable, made of cane ; 


they last for ever. My dear grand Father 
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made them. I seated my self in the little 
rocking chair before [the] fire a great many 
mornings whilst my Mother was preparing 
breakfast which was absolutely essential to 
the family’s lives. I enjoyed myself in rock- 
ing backward and forward constantly. My 
dearest friend Mr. Tenny gave me a thin tin 
plate with the edge printed in the blind al- 
phabet. I occupied [used] it daily with 
much pleasure.” 

The family grindstone is described as fol- 
lows : 

‘“* My Father had a large portion of a log 
hewn. there was a deep hollow in the cen- 
ter of the log, in which he poured water and 
there was a wheel so smooth. I usedtoturn 
it around in the pure water ; it amused and 
delighted me very much todo it. I believe 
that it was for the purpose of sharpening my 
Mother’s knives and such other things.” 

The business of the house was of unfailing 
interest to the fittle girl. She used to follow 
her mother about the house, and watch with 
her fingers what was going on. She men- 
tions the picking of chickens, the baking, the 
making of candles and soap, and the boiling 
of potatoes for the pigs, and tells of trying 
to draw water from the well for her mother. 

‘“‘T enjoyed myself in observing her spin 
and weave and wind yarns and doing other 
things exceedingly. She had a couple of 
carving [carding] boards which she meant 
to rub some very soft things some what like 
cotton woll with between them. She had a 
very huge and complex loom. I could not 
perfom the labor; for it seemed too pro- 
digious.” ‘ My Parents always built fires on 
the brick hearths in the grate places for a 
number of long years. ‘They were never 
provided with matches or lamps or many 
other things then. I do not know how they 
cattivated | captivated | the flame of the fire by 
not using a match. they always took up 
tongs and pluck|ed]a spark of fire out of the 
grate place and lit a candle put in a brass 
stick.” ‘My Mother used to put pieces of 
brown crust in a very hot fire and let them 
burn till they became consolidated rusk which 
I pulveriged it by pounding it in a mortar. 

Laura had forgotten the first clause of her 
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sentence while writing the last.] I liked it 
soaked in milk extremely for my best diet.” 
“She used to have a square frame on which 
she wadded and quilted very many comfort- 
ers. It attracted me very much to rush to- 
wards the frame, put above the head of chairs, 
and look at her work.” ‘“ My Mother used 
to pound her clothes with a wooden shovel 
upon a slanting bench while washing. She 
never had any line for hanging her wet 
clothes upon, but she spread them on the 
snow and grass for many long years. She 
was so particular as to have all things look 
very snowy or clear always.” ‘“ My Mother 
never was in the habit of scouring or cleans- 
ing her floors with her own hands within a 
cloth as of latter. she had a mow [mop] 
with some pieces of cloth sewed on one end 
which enabled her to wash the floors with 
less trouble and more expert(ness.] [I]t was 
much more convenientce for her to have a 
mow than her poor hands. She never had 
a brush like what we use for sweeping bare 
floors. she had a broom combined with 
some split cane around to the bottom. my 
grand Father used to make a great many 
for her and others. My Mother knit many 
pairs of wollen gloves, etc., for her family. 
it was much cheaper for her to make them 
than to buy at a shop.” 

Laura tells how she used to amuse her- 
self : 

“T was very full of mischief and fun. I 
was in such high spirits generally. I would 
cling to my Mother so wildly and peevishly 
many times. I took hold of her legs or 
arms as she strode across the room. She 
acted so plain, as if it irritated her very much 
indeed. She scolded me sternly. I could 
not help feeling so cross and uneasy against 
her. I did not know any better. I never 
was taught to cultivate patience and mildness 
and placid|ity|, until I came away from my 
blessed family at home.” “ My Mother had 
some very tiny books, which I loved to hold 
in my own little hands. I do not remember 
how the printed letters looked to my sight.” 
Mrs. Bridgman says that the last word Laura 
said before her sickness was “book.” “I 
had a man’s large boot, which I called my 
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little baby. I enjoyed myself in playing 
with the artificial Baby very much. I never 
knew how to kiss my boot, nor any of my 
folks. I did not feel so solitary with a Baby 
as I should have felt if I had not [had] one. 
My Mother had some rags [of] which she 
purposed to make a doll for me. I never 
had a prettier doll than [that] which she only 
gave me in her home. I presume that there 
was not a good doll made for a sale in my 
native state of N. H. I liked my living 
Baby the cat much better than the boot.” 
“Sometimes I took possession of a small 
room in the attic. I slept and sat there 
with some of my dear friends. I observed 
many different things in the garret, barrels 
containing grain and rye etc. and bags filled 
with flour wheat. I was very much alarmed 
by not finding a banister on the edge of the 
floor above the stairs.” “I recollect most 
truly that I used to chop some little living 
beings in my Mother’s mortar for my own 
amusement.” {This seems quite improbable, 
but, if true, it may be taken, perhaps, as 
showing latent possibilities of cruelty in Laura 
which, had she remained uneducated, might 
have developed into that insensibility to suf 
fering in others which is said to be common 
among untrained deaf-mutes. | 

“1 was very fond of picking fruit during 
the favorite Summer and Fall with different 
persons. I reached a great abundance of 
sour and sweet apples suspending [hanging] 
on the branches of the trees. [In retelling 
the story of Judas, Laura says: “He sus- 
pended himself.”| I treaded over them with 
my feet. I went bare-footed many times 
sometimes. the green grass used to irritate 
my sensitive feet very badly. it amused me 
so much to ramble about on a carpet of the 
grass.” 

Laura probably uses the color adjective 
above not from recollection of the color, but 
from hearsay. It is even very likely that 
the grass which hurt her feet was not green 
at all, but that she “rambled about on” a 
stubble field. 

Her early experiences with fire were some 
of them somewhat painful. The following 
must have happened quite early: 
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‘“A spark of coal snapped directly upon 
my neck, and the flame of fire spread over 
my chin from my neck, so [that] they re- 
joined together for some time as they were 
scorched so badly. there is the old scar re- 
maining on my neck and chin.” 

“T loved to sport with the cat very much. 
One morning I was sitting in my little rock: 
ing chair before the fire. I stretched out 
my hand toward the old cat and drew her up 
I indulged myself in having a 
it was so cruel a sport for 
I was extremely in- 


to my side. 
game with her. 
the poor living being. 
discreet and ignorant. I rejected the poor 
creature into the hot fire. my Mother came 
rushing suddenly and rescued the cat from 
her danger. She seemed very impulsive with 
|for?] the insent [instant ?] she shook and 
slapped me most sternly for my committing 
a sin against her dear cat. she punished 
me so severely that I could not endure the 
effect of it for a long time. {How severe 
this punishment really was may perhaps be 
judged from what she says later of Dr. 
Howe's punishment of her: ‘‘ When I com- 
mitted a sin in his sight he used to inflict a 
most severe punishment upon me by putting 
me in a closet or shak[{ing] me gently.”] She 
held two of the cat’s paws up for me to dis- 
cerne the mark of the flame of fire. my 
conscience told me at length that it was truly 
very wicked in me to have done a harm to 
her. It was very strange for the cat to go 
with the greatest fearful suspection [suspic- 
ion]. she concealed herself so lucky [in] 
some |woods|. The old cat never brought 
her company to her oldest home since she 
was banished from our sight. I cannot ask 
her the reason why she never retraced her 
natural steps. I am positive that it must be 
reality of her death now. ‘The favorite cat 
had not faith in us that we should treat her 
more kindly and tenderly again.” 

“Once I set a chair by the fire place; I 
was trying to reach the shelf to search for 
something. I drooped [dropped] my cen- 
tral gravity down and I scorched my stom- 
ach so terribly that it effectually made me 
very unwell and worrisome.” 

The larger animals were in these years a 
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mystery not unmixed with terror for Laura. 
She says : 

“IT took off my clean apron and threw it 
into the pig’s sty for a joke. the ugly pig 
scrumped |scampered] out of the sty and 
rushed against me suddenly. he alarmed 
me exceedingly. my Mother was standing 
and watching with great rigor by my side. 
She defended me from the harm from the 
silly beast. I did not know [how] very 
dirty and filthy it was for me to do so.” 
“TI was much discouraged [afraid] to see 
some persons obtain the warmest new milk 
from a cow. I was too much afraid of touch- 
ing the beasts. But I was so carefully warned 
against the enormous creatures by my dear 
Mother and other kind persons. I was never 
sadly injured by a[ny] sort of beasts.” “A 
huge beast was induced to goin my Mother's 
house frequently. he liked to ramble all over 
the house with a speed. I despised his fan- 
cy so much, but he would be obliging to run 
off. it tormented me sadly. I never like to 
see a large animal in any situation of [the] 
house, except cats and smallest creatures.” 
“T once was much alarmed to take a notice 
of a big bird which came flying so violently 
through the sink room. my Mother got out 
of patience and expelled the long necked 
bird so suddenly. I shduld imagine that it 
was a turkey, but I doubt entirely indeed.” 
“Once in the night as I was laid in bed ina 
solitude for a short time, in the snug room 
adjoining the kitchen, a large animal crept 
in and jumped upward on me. _ it terrified 
me |so] extremely that I could not enjoy my 
sleeping, unless some one would come and 
shuffle the unpleasant guest away from me. 
One night I was sleeping so sweetly with a 
most lovely mistree [mistress] in the identi- 
calroom. acunning and harmless cat came 
and got on my little head and roused me out 
of my [{sleep.] the good mistress took out 


her hand and gave the sociable cat a violent 
blow that rendered her start off with great 
speed.” 

It has been said, and it seems to the writer 
with truth, that the two cases last mentioned 
were not real happenings, but dreams of ani- 
mals in terms of touch. 
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The following are her childish experiences 
with death : 

“My Father used to enter his kitchen 
bringing some killed animals in {It was cus- 
tomary for farmers to do their own butcher- 
ing. |, and deposited them on one of [the} 
sides of the room many times. as I perceived 
it, it make [made] me shudder with terror 
because I did not know what the matter was. 
I hated to approach the dead. One morn- 
ing I went to take a short walk with my 
Mother. I went into a snug house for some 
time. they took me into a room where there 
was a coffin. I put my hand in the coffin 
and felt something so queer [The little girl 
was allowed great freedom ‘of observation af- 
ter her manner]; it frightened me unpleasant- 
ly. I found something dead wrapped in a 
silk h’d’k’f so carefully. It must have been 
a body that that [had] had vitality. I did 
not like to venture to examine the body for 
I was confounded. there stood some person 
on one side of the floor very calm, gazing 
upon the dead, and they touched its clouded 
eye and stroke[d| it as if the tears were shed- 
ding along his face.” 

Very many of the incidents here recorded 
must have been remembered by Laura as in- 
explicable sensations, the real meaning of 
which she had to learn from others after she 
could communicate with them. 

Notwithstanding her condition, the social 
instinct has always been strong in Laura 
Bridgman. Very much of the record of this 
early time, even, has to do with people. Of 
her mother she says : 

“My Mother used to have the privielege 
of going to church very many Sundays 
my dear Father. I well 
contented and happy to be left at home 
many hours. Mother used to wear a very 
costly satin dress with a wide belt around her 


with was very 


waist, on that occasion and she always had 
She had a very 
original silk plush, drawn with many rows of 
wires. It was edged with a double and piped 
ruffle.” ‘“ My Mother always was in the 
habit of wearing plain gold beads around her 
neck. I used to have some different from 
hers.” “My Mother had never the privi- 


a cape to match her dress. 
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lege of studying a Physology. she never 
knew that it would have been a very vast 
benefit for me to bathe in cold water in gen- 
eral. It was a compassion [pity] on her who 
was not able to have many books. she did 
not devote her time in reading or doing dif- 
ferent and most profitable purposes. She 
lived most monotonously in her own domes- 
tic affairsin her household. She cooked and 
washed [and] ironed and doing such things 
so independently, she enjoyed her life ex- 
ceedingly. Once She had a very thick and 
warm flannel dress, which she wore every 
intensely cold day in Winter. I was sup- 
plied with such a gown like hers. I had 
some cunning capes with a ruffle on the 
binding of the top ofthem. I admired them 
much on my neck. I was always so much 
attached to all little articles in my child- 
hood.” ‘My Mother was never fond of 
dressing gaudily. she never received a wed- 
ding ring from her Beau to wear on her left 
finger. She always was very tidy and nice 
and so orderly.” ‘‘ I once had a very tedi- 
ous day. it made me feel very sad,——my 
dear mother lying in her own bed in her sit- 
ting room all day long. they would not ad- 
mit me into her room at all, but expelled me 
out. my Mother had not been well. I felt 
so extremely sad and lonesome without 
going to see her a moment.” ‘My Mother 
could not spell a single word to me with her 
fingers wishing me good night, nor good 
morning, [nor] Adieu, except that she gave 
a most welcome kiss on my face. I did not 
know how to repay her for her welcome and 
cordialty; it must have been a pity in me. 
I murmured so sadly when she made escape 
from me for hours. I did not like to be de- 
serted [left] at home by her. I evinced the 
most confidence and faith in her on earth. 
[ always recognized her instantly, as soon as 
I knew of her presence on her arrival.” 

As the intellectual nature of those in 
.aura’s unfortunate condition is in danger of 
starving into idiocy, so their moral nature is 
in danger of degenerating into complete lack 
of self control. An ever present motive for 
right conduct in our social relations is our 
perception of the effects of our actions on 
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others, as witnessed to our eyes and ears and 
by their subsequent conduct ; but so much 
of this perception is denied to deaf-mutes, 
that, where they grow up with no better 
means of communication than the natural 
sign language, they, as a rule, become pas- 
sionate, self-willed, and often ungovernable. 
As Laura outgrew her babyhood, she began 
to develop a temper and will of her own, 
which, before she went to the Perkins Insti- 
tute, had outgrown her mother’s control, and 
necessitated the sterner government of her 
father. As has been well said, she was ina 
fair way to yield to nothing but superior 
force. Of her father and his discipline, she 
writes : 

“When it was time for me to retire to 
bed at night, my dear Father stamped on the 
floor so hard that I might obey my Mother 
he was so rigorous and deter'ained 
for my good. I was more liable to conform 
[to] his command than my Mother. I dis- 
liked to do anything with regard to my dear 
Father.” 

She reflects upon other members of the 


quickly. 


family : 

“I do not remember of the very great 
blessing which was bestowed on me at the 
I had two first little Sis- 
ters, Collina and Mary. Mary was 6 years 
old; Collina was 4 years of age. They 
were taken very sorely ill at the same time. 
they died of the scarlet fever suddenly. It 
was too unavoidable for me to be secured 
from the con|t|agious fever that was settled 
in my Sisters’ systems. Mother suffered a 
most painful larmentation of their loss many 
months. I had a Brother named Milo; he 
lied of a kind of fever when he was 6 months 
old; his constitution was naturally very weak 
and ill. I wish most earnestly that my first 
Sisters and Brother Milo would have been 
spared on this beautiful earth, but my heay- 
enly Father knew what was best for them. 
| am very positive that they love me so much 
more than if they lived with me. They are 
yet free from the suffering.” “1 never knew 
my grand Mother in my childhood. — Per- 
haps that she must have been dead before I 
| This might 


aye of two years. 


was born on my mother’s hand. 
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mean “on my mother’s part,” that is, as my 
mother’s mother bore her, so my mother 
bore me.}] I only was intimately acquainted 
with my grandfather who was my male par- 
ent’s Father. My grandfather had a very 
curious pipe which was used foracigar. he 
loved to smoke along his throat so extrava- 
gantly. I hated to smell the smoke in the 
air. My Father was much more tender and 
mild and moderate than grandfather. I al- 
ways love{d] him more dearly than I did my 
grandfather. My grandfather was most fond 
and sportive in my child{[hood].” ‘ My dear- 
est Aunt Phebe was invited to pass many 
months with me. I was so very happy to 
be consigned to her care. I did not know 
that she was one of my own relatives until 
some years after I was brought up to be ed- 
ucated in Boston. She was my Father's 
only Sister whom he loved the most of his 
friends.” ‘‘I used to be threatened very 
sternly and absurdly by some serva[n]ts who 
used [to be] with my Mother. One, a hired 
girl, abode with my mother, by the name of 
Miss Hall. I once was standing by the ta- 
ble whilst she washed some things for my 
Mother. she drew her wet hand out of the 
water and repulsed me so violently down on 
the kitchen floor, because she was much 
vexed and nervous without a real reason. 
She caused me to sob so bitterly. when my 
dear Mother came running toward me as 
quickly as she could, it injured the feelings 
in her heart very much to discern me on be- 
ing so ill-treated and in distressed. my 
Mother censured her girl, telling her how 
wicked and unjust it was in her to treat me 
so, and it brought the girl up with a tempest. 
she disliked to have me standing in silence 
near her side. my Mother rescued me so 
suddenly from the fall.” 

Of Laura’s early friends, none claimed 
more of her affection than “ Uncle Asa Ten- 
ny,” a man of not quite normal intellect, who 
used to support himself by working for the 
farmers about Hanover. Laura’s recollec- 
tions of him fill more space in her autobiog- 
raphy than those of all others together. 

“Mr. Tenny was one of my greatest and 
best benefactors ; he loved me as much as if 
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I was his own Daughter ; I always loved him 
as a Brother. I was so much attached to 
him. He used to lift me up in his arms and 
transport*me from one place to an other. I 
liked to beZcarried as a little Babe in his 
great arms. 'IZloved to breathe the purest 
fresh air very much indeed ; the air out of 
the doors was very indispensible to my life.” 
“Mr. Tenny was very tender hearted and 
[of a] most amiable and affectionate dispo- 
sition. I was so very happy to stay with 
him constantly and forever.” ‘I felt much 
farther familiar with him than my Father.” 
‘“* Whenever he was obliged to start off from 
me, it made me think that he meant to for- 
sake me, and I felt very badly to have him 
desert so shortly. He did not know how to 
talk with his fingers for my sake, but he con- 
trived how to make me understand by some 
signs which he showed me. He used to 
hail me most ardently by stroking my cheeks 
always. I could instantly recognize him 
from the manner of his moving hands and 
by his feet. it always delighted my heart 
much to feel him step along; for I felt so 
much attached to him. He proffered me 
some straw and rasp berries in a bowl filled 
with some very rich milk and maple molas- 
ses and bread many times. I relished it 
greatly with him. Once I seized his specta- 
cles from his poor eyes and crushed them 
with great fury. he never had a-mind to 
scold or punish me for doinga harm. He 
never got impatient with me or other chil- 
dren while he live[d] with me at home.” “My 
dear Mother liked to accommodate him to 
my blessed home for a great while on ac- 
count of my happiness. When ever he was 
at liberty to go out of the doors with me, he 
would take hold of my cunning hands so 
tenderly ; occasionally, he would lift me up 
in his arms very cautiously. I used to sit 
down with him on a very green carpet of 
grass very frequently. I always loved to pro- 
tract my time in the most pure and balmy 
air. I was very fond of rambling about the 
world with him. We used to proceed through 
the meadows during the delightful weather. 
sometimes he picked up a tiny switch from 
the ground and mange |managed?] it in my 
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little hand to stoop low on the. coast of a 
brook or of a pond and hold the stick in the 
water and feel the flowing of the water that 
flowed down from time to time. I do not 
recollect how the water naturally glided; and 
how it looked so blue by the sky. he took nu- 
merous stones and induced me to throw them 
into the water for my amusement and also a 
lesson, but he was very incapable of instruct- 
ing me Geography. I do not know how long 
he resided with my Mother. [I used to recline 
myself upon the comfortable bed beside of 
him sometimes ; whilst he rested himself he 
took a news paper and read from it. I 
used to go with him to various barns, hous- 
es, etc. I could not bear to have him es- 
cape from me for an instant when I was con- 
ducted toa strange house, because I was too 
shy and timid. | This fear of being alone ina 
strange place was a lasting one with Laura. 
It is said that on one occasion after she was 
of some age she was so moved by being 
obliged to go up stairs alone in a strange 
house, that she even struck one of her best 
friends. It is just to her, however, to add 
that she returned soon after, repentant. } 

Mr. Tenny would never abandon me by all 
[any] means. I did not know the 
certain number of miles we journeyed on 
foot each day. I was too far ignorant in 
Arithmetic or any kind of studies in my [the] 
earliest days of my life.” ‘He used to enter 
my Father’s shed with me very frequently. 
We found something which gratified me ex- 
tremely. he put me in it and then he got 
inalso. I do not know what it was called” [A 
swing ?]. “ My best benefactor Mr. Tenny 
never had an idea of contracting a habit of 
wear{ing] a pair of gloves at any season. I 
never saw him wear a new raiment but shabby 
clothes over him.” “He was in shabby 
clothes because he was never taught how to 
keep him in a good apparel when a little 
boy.” ‘ He always kept himself very clean 
and not grim[y] like a gispsy.” ‘‘ He hada 
very original and plain hat that was not sim- 
ilar to other men’s or boys’; such a kind of 
hat lasted him a very long time.” “ He was 
always most honest and faithful, but very ri- 
diculous and droll .in his speeches many 
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times.” ‘He could not talk audibly [cor- 
rectly?] in the ear of a single individual ; his 
mind was not in che natural state since a 
Boy.” “ He felt very much discouraged and 
sad to part with me suddenly, when I was al- 
most 8 years of age. He was so suspicious 
of my being so cruelly stolen from his hands. 
he thought that some one was decided to 
cast me in prison. But he was very ignorant 
and inconpr{e|hensible |uncomprehending | 
about my loss, which made him mourn great- 
ly. He was much confused in his poor mind; 
he could not help thinking of me constantly. 
It seemed to him as though that he was my 
own Father. I deserved [owed it] to him 
to be a very valuable pet or child in this im- 
mense world. I wish most truly that I had 
|had] the privilege of communing with the 
blessed man as long as | saw him at my own 
home. I should have enjoyed my life much 
more, had I had the capacity of making the 
finger alphabet. I could have made a great 
exertion in teaching my Mother and friends 
how to talk with their own fingers. I donot 
think that I should have been so happy as 
a bird, if Mr. T. was not [had not been] my 
best acquaintance.” “ Mr. T. was much 
predjuicied against many persons in many 
things. he did not know how wise and 
judicious and talented they were.” ‘“ My 
beloved friend Mr. Tenny missed me so 
extremely in my long absence from his 
hands that he felt unhappy and forlorn. he 
made a great resolution to write a letter to 
me many times while in his solitude [loneli- 
ness| from my departure. he did not know 
how to use the language accurately and coin- 
prehendibly in writing to me. some of my 
dearest friends with whom I dwelt in this 
Perkins Insti. mentioned that Mr. T. was a 
very droll and absurd writer and also he 
seemed in his accent like a Greek. |They 
said probably his letters were Greek to them. | 
they could not help laughingso heartily at his 
Writing. they could not understand by all his 
meant words, nor could puzzle out in any way. 

He said that I should be too unhappy 
to be induced to reside here, because I was 
so far off from his company and my own 


home. he did not like to have such a 
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thought for my being amongst numerous 
strangers. he trusted in my mother much 
more than in any one else in this world that 
she might have much more claim for me, as 
it was very natural to her. He nev- 
er came to see me since I abandoned my 
blessed home. I never asked him the par- 
ticular reason which he could have revealed 
to me. I should have felt so much delight- 
ed to see him previous to his limited vital- 
ity [z. e. death.} I presume that he was too 
poor to afford to pay his expense; he had not 
much money.” ‘I donot know whether he 
understood that I felt very thankful to him 
as longas I was in his presence at my home.” 
“He loved to see me indufged in everything 
for my own pleasure unless some circumstan- 
ces should occur most perilously and wicked- 
ly. [From] that he was very cautious to de- 
fend me ; so I felt good effects of his caution. 
He saved my life against God’s mighty [¢. e. 
under God?] I felt so very thankful to him 
as if he was an Angel and the messenger to 
me from the hands of God.” 

Up to her twenty-fourth year, the age at 
which this autobiography was written, Laura 
seems to have little knowledge of social dis- 
tinctions, either as regards the position of 
her own family or that of her friends. She 
speaks of those that ‘received her in their 
kitchens with as thorough respect and as 
hearty affection as those that received her in 
their drawing rooms, and she has not appar- 
ently even a shadow of a suspicion that any 
one could do otherwise. ‘Taken in connec- 
tion with her enthusiastic account of Mr. 
Tenny given above, the following journal en- 
try of some years earlier becomes a further 
illustration. It is from a very early book, 
before she had learned the titles, Mr., Mrs., 
etc., and the Sumner who had been play- 
ing with her was the great Massachusetts 
statesman. She says: ‘i bit sumner, be- 
cause he squeezed my arm yesterday ; he 
was very wrong.” Ina conversation of about 
the same time, reported by Miss Swift, she 
said: “Sumner is not gentle like Doctor [2 e. 
Doctor Howe.| Why does Doctor want 
Sumner to come here if he is not gentle ?” 
But some premonition of the feeling of such 
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distinctions is to be found, perhaps, in her 
apologies for Mr. ‘Tenny’s ignorance and his 
poor clothes. She certainly had a percep- 
tion of the differences of people, which of 
course lies at the bottom of social differences. 

The autobiography throws some light up- 
on the interesting question of the exact con- 
dition of her senses before the examination 
by scientific observers. If we are to take 
the statement that she smelled the smoke of 
her grandfather’s tobacco i the air, as mean- 
ing that she perceived the diffused odor of 
it, not that she inhaled the smoke itself, we 
must admit a considerable variation in her 
power of smell ; for Dr. Howe found it quite 
obtuse during her first months at the Insti- 
tute, and at the end of the year 1840 report- 
ed as follows : “ It was stated in the first re- 
port that she could perceive very pungent 
odors, such as cologne ; but it seemed to be 
as much by the irritation it produced upon 
the mucous membrane of the nares, as by any 
impression upon the olfactory nerve. It is 
clear that the sensation cannot be pleasura- 
ble, nor even a source of information to her 
respecting physical qualities ; for such is her 
eagerness to gain this information, that could 
smell serve her she would exercise it inces- 
santly.” ‘Those who have seen Julia Brace, 
or any other deaf-blind person, would hardly 
fail to observe how quickly they apply every- 
thing which they feel to the nose, and how, 
by this incessant exercise, the smell becomes 
almost incredibly acute. Now with Laura 
this is not the case; she seldom puts a new 
thing to her nose, and when she does, it is 
mechanically, as it were, and without any in- 
terest.” The next year, however, she was 
able to recognize the odor of an orange which 
was being peeled in the same room with her, 
and, in the year 1844, to enjoy the perfume 
of roses. That there should have been such 
a variation is not impossible; for she was at 
the time troubled with catarrh, and it may 
be that her sense of smell was by some vari- 
ation in this disease made less acute at the 
time of her entrance into the Institute than 
before or afterward. 

Of her sense of taste she writes : 

“‘T did not discriminate the kind of meat 
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I was eating with avidity. 1 was perfectly 
conscious of the great difference between 
meat and vegetables, though I did not have 
the knowledge of the name for victuals etc. in 
the immense world.” By 1844 her taste had 
become somewhat more delicate ; she said 
to her teacher: “I thought turkey and 
chicken and ducks were all the same; they 
taste alike to me. I can tell beef from mut- 
ton, why can I not know turkey andchicken?” 

No mention whatever is made, either in 
her autobiography or journal, of anything 
that would imply a conception of sound as 
sound. Once, in conversation with her 
teacher, she asserted that she heard the re- 
port of a cannon, adding that she heard very 
loud sounds in her ears. But it seems more 
probable that what she perceived was the 
stroke of the air upon her face. At another 
time she said she dreamed of talking with 
her mouth, but she could give no account of 
what she had said in her dream. Before 
that time she had been taught to vocalize a 
few words, and her dream, probably, was of 
some action of the same kind, and did not 
imply any unconscious recollection of hear- 
ing or speaking. ; 

Of her power to see she makes this very 
curious statement: “I recollect very plainly 
how my hand looked beyond my sight; the 
light struck my poor eyes so violently. I 
cannot know of the reality of things |. e., 
how they really were] when I could see or 
hear in articulate [audible sounds] once.” 
In Laura’s manuscript the word “hand” is 
obscurely written, and the first clause reads : 
“T recollect very plainly how my hand be- 
yond beyond my sight.” Some one else, as 
in other places in the manuscript, has cor- 
rected the slip, leaving out the first “ be- 
yond” and writing “looked” in its place. 
But the sense of the sentence is still obscure : 
does she mean “how my hand seemed as I 
felt of it when it was too far away from my 
eye to affect my sight”? or does she mean 
‘“*how my hand perceived objects at a greater 
distance than my sight perceived them”? or 
““how my hand seemed (or how it perceived 
objects) after my sight, that is, after my time 
of seeing ”? or was it her intention to imply 
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that what she knew as a sense of sight was 
not referred beyond the eye itself, and that 
in some such way her hand was beyond her 
sight ? The sentence has the qualities of a su- 
perior oracle, information of great possible in- 
terest, and perfect incomprehensibility. In 
another place she says: “I used to throw 
some things across the room with great ex- 
port [expertness ?]} and did not hit any one 
in that direction ; I was half-sighted then.” 

How restricted her means of communica- 
tion were, appears from the following : 

“T could not talk a single word to him, 
| Mr. Tenny] nor any one else with my own 
fingers. I only knew how to make them 
comprehend some of my wishes. I offered 
my tiny hand unto my dear Mother, entreat- 
ing her that she might know of my want for 
some thing to eat or drink. I stroked on 
my hand for some butter spread on a piece of 
bread. I could not assure her whatever I 
should like for a drink or nourishment, be- 
cause I was incapable of making the deaf al- 
phabet. I was generally satisfied with any kind 
of food or liquids that they procured for me.” 
“T used to make a sign for my dear Mother 
that I wished to lie down on the bed. I 
nodded my head on my hand for that want 
of putting me immediately on the bed. she 
always understood me in all respects.” Sim- 
ilar signs for general approval or disapproval, 
and for ‘*come” and “ go,” had been estab- 
lished. 

From extracts already given, some idea 
may be formed of what was done for her 
moral and intellectual instruction. Her home 
education was, however, largely manual. 

“My Mother taught me how to knit and 
make butter, iron, wash, etc.” [She was 
sull under eight years old, so that her knowl- 
edge of these things was probably not large. ] 
‘| was never trained to make beds nor how 
to put things in perfect order.” “I was never 
taught to make a bed or how to sew.” 

Of the limits of her general knowledge she 
says : 

“I did not know what was my region, 
nor any object of the world. I did not 
know that my Parents had a farm upon 
which we lived.” But by this she probably 
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means no more than that she did not know 
the names of her State and town, nor what 
her father’s occupation was called. 

The great event of Laura Bridgman’s life, 
the turning-point at which her fortune 
changed from the prospect of an existence 
so low and narrow that death itself would 
rather be chosen, to the prospect of a life of 
intellectual activity and moral beauty, was the 
visit of Doctor Howe, which resulted in her 
going to Boston and her entering the Insti- 
tute. We will let her give her own account 
of this first interview and its results: 

‘*When I attained the 8th year of living 
with my very dear Mother, a gentleman went 
[came] to see me at my home. I would not 
venture to go to her spare parlour with her ; 
for I was so very shy and timid. She intro- 
duced me to the noblest visitor, but I shrunk 
myself as hastily as I had strength. He 
took my tiny hand and greet{ed me] most 
cordially. he seemed to be [such] a very 
unusually tall [man] to me, that it made me 
fee! much repelled, because I never saw so 
tall a man before in my life. It was Dr, 
S. G. Howe whom I could not know or like. 
It was perfectly kind in him to leave the 
first Insti. and go so far to beseech [seek] 
me at Hanover which was so much more ex- 
pensive for him to travel than of late. A per- 
son discovered a little girl whose name was 
Lily Bridgman|[so it seems toread in the man- 
uscript| and brought news to the good Dr. 
he was greatly interested in me ; so he has- 
tened himself and hunted for me for various 
reason|s.|_ ‘The noble Dr. brought me a sil- 
ver pencil to my home. he lay [laid] it in 
my little hand, but it agitated me so much 
that I disputed [?] the nice gift and lost it 
somewhere. I did not calculate his gen- 
erosity and love in |toward] me. I do not 
know how long he passed with my Mother. 
He communed with my parents about my 
leaving them in this particular case for [the] 
use of [for the sake of] my education. he 
was so extremely anxious that I should come 
to be taught immediately. My dear Mother 
and Father were exceedingly gratified at 
the proposal he gave them for my important 
exercise of mind and faculties. 
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“T felt much grieved and tormented to 
leave my native town so suddenly. My 
parents conducted me to the Insti. in pearl 
street when I was not exactly | quite] 8 years 
old, in Oct. I took a long ride in a chaise 
with them. I do not know whether we trav- 
eled in a stage or the cars, nor how [long] it 
took us to take our journey from my blessed 
home toward the 1st Insti. I dreaded leav- 
ing home so much that it made me shed an 
abundance of tears from my eyes many long 
days. the time elapsed so very heavily 
and painfully that I did not know what to 
do with myself. I kept clinging on my 
dear parents, so as to not let them escape 
from me, but did not succeed in detaining 
them. I was removed from them ; they at- 
temted to avoid me as quickly as possible. 
at the very moment that I lost them I burst 
in{to] bitterest tears. Miss J. Howe, one of 
Dr.’s Sisters was with me then. She tried 
to pacify and sooth me, but my poor heart 
was too full of sorrow and trouble. I was so 
much more homesick to retrace my steps 
home than I could bear in my power. _ I be- 
lieve that I was drawn along toward my 
trunk, and I put my hands in for something 
to taste of, which my Mother put in my 
trunk. I had a very sad and pleasant time 
with Miss J.” 

Laura’s first lessons at the Institute are a 
center of almost romantic interest to the stu- 
dent of her history. Here for the first time 
was the attempt made to reach and to in- 
struct one so bereft. The spirit of the par- 
ties to the experiment was so rare—warm- 
hearted and scientifically guided benevolence 
in conjunction with burning desire for knowl- 
edge—the matter at stake was so momen- 
tous—no less than a mind’s life or death— 
and the final result was so much what had 
been desired and worked for, that the whole 
incident seems less an actual fact of our own 
time than the fancy of a story-teller ; and in 
the first lessons the great success was won, 
the Archimedean fulcrum gained, which 
made the world of after difficulties relatively 
light. 

“The Dr. devised a way of having some 
words printed on bits of paper, which he 
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glued on a mugand spoon, knife, fork, etc.,' 
for me to begin to feel on a single word by 
my finger. I could not know how to spell 
one letter with my own fingers for some time. 
Dr. H. was my first instructor. Miss Drew 
was my first instructress in her ladyship. | 
loved them so dearly for a great many excel- 
lent reasons. It would lengthen my time 
very much indeed to describe all the reasons 
in this first book, but I can only write a little 
of them down. Dr. and Miss Drew set me 
a most excellent example. I felt so very 
glad to receive education from them. I en- 
joyed my new lesson much more than I can 
say. 1 never felt weary of studying, as it 
was very difficult for me to understand such 
simple and short words. {On the principle 
of “Let courage rise with danger.”| Dr. 
made some signs that brought me up to un- 
derstanding naturally. he boxed [patted] my 
head meaning ‘right’; he knocked at my 
elbow for ‘wrong.’ He checked at me by 
his finger for ‘shame’ or ‘folly’ and when 
he was displeased in seeing any thing which 
I had done wrong. He stroked my hand 
when he perceived how dirty and shabby | 
looked ; he patted my cheeks expressing 
[showing] me his love and affection. [These 
signs were established, of course, by repeti- 
tion, in about the same way that a dog is 
trained to obey his master’s word or gesture. | 
When I committed a sin in his sight he used 
to inflict a most severe punishment upon me 
by putting me in a closet or shak{ing] me 
gently. then it caused me to weep so sadly. 
he would always forgive me for the disobedi- 
ence.” ‘‘He procured a thing curious for 
me. {Several such inversions are found also 
in the journal, ¢. g., ‘room school ’ for ‘ school 
room,’ ‘and not was much afraid,’ etc.| it 
was a type case. I could set tipes ina space 
of lined edge for the purpose of writing some 
words instead of the use of a pencil. I had 
a great deal of interest in setting the types 
with an impression of letters. [She does 

1 The account given of the method of her education 


in ‘*‘ Mind,” vol. 1., 
report of Dr. Howe's, differs in some details from that 


p- 263, though made up from a late 


given in his early reports, from that given by Mrs. Mor- 
ton (Miss Drew) in Mrs. Lamson's book, and from that 
given here. 
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not mean that the letters were cut in, in- 
taglio-wise ; they were cameo.| A great 
many people admired to examine the sen- 
tences I made very much.” “He [Dr. 
Howe} had a little book entitled with [the 
name] ‘a child’s book’ raised in blind let- 
ters ; he gave it to me. I was much pleasea 
with it. He taught me how to read the 
words with my own finger. I was so very 
fond of reading.” ‘She | Miss J.] and her 
best Brother Dr. learned to make the finger 
alphabet before I came away from my home.” 
| Mrs. Morton, however, says in her account 
in Mrs. Lamson’s book: *“* Dr. Howe had 
been absent for some time, and on his re- 
turn was much delighted with the progress 
she (Laura) had made, and at once learned 
the manual alphabet himself. | 

‘““My dear Mother came to make me a 
visit several times. I was so violently struck 
with delight to see her since I was parted 
from my home. I do not know how many 
times she came to visit me. She used to 
bring me a great many nice things. She 
could not make the letters with her fingers 
then. I enjoyed her visit very much, though 
she could make no word with me. My dear 
Father came with my Mother occasionally. 
My Mother brought me a quantity of maple 
sugar which I loved very much.” 

“Miss Drew taught me to write and read 
and sew and different things. . . . I was so 
happy to have the advantage of learning to 
make the blind letters. Miss D. had a 
long piece of patience in me in many re- 
spects. I was very strongly attached to her. 
She went to Boston with me many times ; we 
had such a pleasant long walk every day. I 
used to sleep with her in the little room Miss 
Paddock is occupying now. . . . She had a 
very small room opposite to the larger one. 
I used to take a cold sponge bath in there 
as soon as I got up in the morning. She 
put a china basin in a chair and a nice 
sponge in the white water. {In speaking of 
Laura’s idea of color, Dr. Howe says: “ She 
thinks that black is a dirty color.” It is not 
unreasonable to suppose that, hearing black 
and white and dirty and clean constantly 
contrasted, she should associate whiteness 
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and cleanness. She would then mean, not 
“white like the china basin,” nor “trans- 
parent,” but simply “clean.” It is possible, 
also, that the coolness and liquid smoothness 
of water may have been associated in her 
mind with the coolness and smoothness of 
fresh laundried white clothing.| after my 
sensitive body was washed, she wiped me 
with a crash towel. She combed my hair 
daily. she used to twist my hair with some 
paper at night many times when I was ready 
to retire. I liked to have her curl my hair 
so beautifully around my neck. [|The blind, 
as a rule, are careful about the elegancies of 
toilet and dress. With Laura, this seems to 
have been more than usually the case.] I 
had such a very pleasant time with her for 
4 years or longer. I felt in my own heart 
as if she was my real Mother. she always 
loved to caress and pacify me very much 
indeed. I never liked to have her leave 
me alone a second. 

“One day I went to the city of Boston 
with my dear teacher, Miss Drew. we so- 
journed at a confectioner’s shop for some- 
she got me some feast which I liked 
She left me in the conspicuous 
room for a few minutes. I was sitting in a 
very nice chair at the table. I was so shy 
and afraid to be alone amongs{t] the stran- 
gers that I madea shriek noise which caused 
her to rush along to me as quickly as she 
could. She reproved me most kindly for 
my doing so frightfully. I felt mu¢h abashed 
[ashamed] of it. I doubt not, of course, that 
they must have felt disgusted to think that 
there was a wild beast who had entered into 
the shop.” 

The last few pages of the autobiography 
are filled almost entirely with Laura’s recol- 
lections of three visits to her teacher's home 
in Halifax, Mass., and of a visit to Hartford, 
on which she met, among others, Julia Brace 
and Mrs. Sigourney. 

“T used toaccompany Miss Drew several 
times to her native state [place] in Mass. . . 
it was a most benevolent duty [kind deed] in 
her to have the claim upon me [the desire 
I did not like to be introduced 


time. 
very much. 


for me ?}. 
to her dear Mother and Father and two Sis- 
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ters and Brothers at first; for I felt too shy 
and timid. I was much more homesick than 
I could bear, But my best Miss Drew tried 
so hard as to sooth and content me as far as 
was in her power. I disliked much to be 
put out in the sight of a stranger for many 
long months. ‘They would not let me alone 
for many reasons. One of them was because 
I could not utter or hear or manage myseif 
comfortably and contentedly ; and another 
was that they took so much interest in me; 
they were so strongly attached to me.” 

“T had a great deal of interest in one of 
Miss Drew’s Brothers, because he had a store 
about a few steps from her own house. His 
I was so much pleased to 
I went 


name was James. 
know of something very luxurious. 
to call on him many times with the Misses 
Drew. He was very liberal to me; he gave 
me some sorts of candy. I loved it extreme- 


ly. he was so desirous to sweeten me like 


sugar.” 

In Laura’s case, taste formed so large a 
part of the field of sensation, that her love of 
candy is not to be wondered at. It is said 
that now, though fifty-six years old, she still 
retains the fondness of a child for it. 

“One morning I committed an evil in the 
sight of God, which my first teacher, Miss 
Drew, considered was really wrong in my 
heart. She inflicted a severe punishment 
upon me by putting me in her chamber closet. 
she shut me in and took the pecuation [pre- 
caution] vf looking [locking] the door for 
some time. At length of time I brust 
in a loud fit of crying. the tears showered 
along my little cheeks, which made Miss 
Drew know that I felt sosad for having done 
wrong. |Such an expression as “ showered 
along ” suggests that Laura’s idea of a shower 
may have had init rather more of the notion 
of running water than of falling, though she 
must certainly have felt at some time the 
stroke of the falling drops.| She felt ready 
to forgive me with her whole heart by giving 
a cordial kiss upon my face. I was repulsed 
by her most sadly when I felt so anxious to 
beg her pardon by putting my arm around 
her neck and makeling| a gesture for a 
kiss on her fabby [?] cheek occasionally. 
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she at first thought that I had not really re- 
pented for my tem[p]tation untif [until] she 
took a notice of the expression of my sorrow. 
She would try to cheer me as far as possible 
in many ways.” 

“ Miss Mary Drew had a little doll with a 
painted wooden head. she was so good as 
[to] let me have the doll for playing in my 
solitude. I believe that she had means [the 
intention | of giving the tidy dollto me. _ the 
poor child without vitality was not provided 
with the legs not [nor] arms, I thought.” 

“T went to visit some of Miss L. Drew’s 
friends, Mrs. and Dr. Morton, several times; 
the distance was two miles from Mr. Drew's 
house. While I spent some time with Miss 
D. at the Dr’$ house, I was very much fright- 
ened to know of a new thing ; it was a little 
cunning dog, whose | which} was Dr. Morton’s 
favorite. the little dog had such a pretty 
name, Carlo. [Probably some one else's 
commentto Laura.| I abhor|rjed to touch 
him in the least. I wasa great mind to plash 
him by my foot whenever I was aware of his 
approach. I disliked much to protract my 
time staying in the Dr’s house on account of 
his dear little petted dog.” 

‘“One day Miss Drew was most kind to 
lay me upon Mrs. Morton’s bed in her snug 
chamber. I felt so timid being left in a sol- 
itude, because it seemed too strange a place 
to me, and also for |because} it alarmed me 
so much to brood over the subject of little 
Carlo. I was so fearful that he might be in 
dangerous time to jump upon me whilst {I} 
reclined upon a very soft feather bed, but I 
fell asleep unconsciously. I was almost con- 
gealed in the cold bed chamber. As soon 
as I awoke I cried aloud for Miss Drew to 
hear me. she came very quickly and took 
me from the bed so mildly and kindly. I 
was very glad to see her again.” 

Unless Laura is here projecting her later 
experience backward, and writing of what 
she did unconsciously, as though it were 
done with intent, she had at this time the 
knowledge that by making a sound of a cer- 
tain power (perceived by her, of course, as 
vibration of the vocal organs), other people 
could be called, and to that extent she had a 
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conception of vocal language. The “shriek 
noise” in the confectioner’s shop is not quite 
so good an example, for that may have been a 
mere cry of fear as unconsidered as the cry of 
a new-born child. In his report for 1843, 
page 28, Dr. Howe says: “ Now, as she can- 
not hear a sound, as she never attempts, like 
deaf and dumb persons, to attract the atten- 
tion of others by making a noise,” etc. The 
visit of which this calling is an incident was 
made before the end of the year 1841. It 
is probable that this, having happened away 
from the Institute, had never been brought 
to his notice. 

In May, 1841, Laura made her second 
visit to Halifax, driving over from Boston 
with some of her lady friends. 

“as soon as we advanced |approached | 
Miss Drew’s home, it began to grow dim ac- 
cording to the ending night [day]. I was 
so very glad as to bunt for Miss D. she came 
rushing toward the front door to hail me with 
her whole heart. 

“!The] Misses Howe and Miss Marshall 
passed a few long days with my best teacher, 


Miss Drew, [ ‘long,’ before divisions of time, 
has no implication of tediousness with Lau- 
ra). afterwards the guests all abandoned 


left] us together at home. they went to 
Luxbury to make some visits on some of 
their friends. I staid a week longer with 
Miss Drew. It was so modern {late} in 
June as she and I left her home which must 
have caused her to miss [it] most sadly for 
the present [the time being]. went to 
the blind Sylum. 

“ Miss Drew prolonged in staying with me 
until the last month in the Autumn. she 
renounced [gave] up my instruction at that 
time in the year 1841. She felt so very sad 
indeed at the notion of departing from me 
with so many other friends in the Institution. 
She went back to her native place for some 
excellent reasons. She was prom|i|sed to go 
to be with her lover, Dr. Morton, 2 miles 
from Mrs. D. She entered into the state of 
marriage. She is no longer Miss Drew.” 

Her thisd visit was made in the winter of 
the same year, to Mrs. Morton, in her new 
home, 


we 
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“T passed almost a week with my very 
first teacher Mrs. M. in her destined home, 
who was just married to the poor Widower, 
by the name [of] Dr. Morton, who had a 
most lovely and cunning Wife until it took 
this place for her to depart from her earthly 
Husband and 2 oldest Sons Lloyd and cyrus. 
{A longer sentence than usual for Laura. ] 
I suffered so greatly from the intensely cold 
weather that it caused me to feel so fretful 
and shivery. We lay [laid] our poor 
and shivering bodies in a bed made of most 
soft and balm[y] feathers, but I was not able 
to resist the vast coldness ; my poor nostrils 
felt so sadly icy, that it make me so very 
chilly breathing the dreary and icy air. We 
were supplied with a great blessing of fire 
which our heavenly Father gave us. we kin- 
dled the lustrous flame of fire on the icy 
hearth in Mrs. Morton|’s,] my prime [first] 
teacher’s, spare chamber, which diffused its 
most pleasant heat to the room [in] which we 
made our toilet. 

“TI perceived a very nice green slipper be- 
ing warmed which was Miss J’s own. at 
length the poor friendly [?] slipper got burnt 
or shirved [shriveled] [so] that it tormented 
her sadly. It was a fault in her not watch- 
ing her shoe whilst [it] was warming so nice- 
ly.” 

Earlier in the same year, 1841, Laura 
made her visit to Hartford. 

“Once before the time came on for Miss 
Drew to be sspoused, she and I left my dear 
est and lovely home in N. H. we went to 
Springfield to sojourn two nights, when my 
very best Benefactor and friend, Dr. S. G. 
Howe, was there to welcome us most cor- 
dially. We spent a Sunday there, till Mon- 
day in the very early morning. he accom- 
panied us in a stage and we left Springfield 
to go into a steam boat. I enjoyed such a 
time in going to Hartford. I was so very 


-glad to have the greatest pleasure of making 


a short visit to my newest [new] acquaintance 
by the name [of] Julia Brace,’ who was very 


1 Julia Brace was at the time the only other well-known 
blind-deaf-mute in the United States. She was then 
a woman grown, but had been taught only in the sign- 
language, and with but partial success. Later, she was 
fora time at the Perkins Institute, and an effort was 
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sadly pitied by numerous people, because she 
was blind and deaf and dumb and who was 
not educated since when she was born. she 
could not spell a whole sentence or a word 
to me with her fingers. I was having such a 
fine time at Hartford in meeting many kind 
and good people, Mr. Weld and Mrs. White 
and Mrs. Signourey and other.” [Laura 
rarely misspells a word, but twice spells Mrs. 
Sigourney’s name as above.] ‘We staid 1 
night with poor, unfortunate, old lady Julia, 
who could not enjoy our visit much. She 
seemed to recognize me in a minute. Next 
day in the p. M. Miss Drew and I went to 
spend the fine p. M. with Mrs. Signourey. 
we took tea there with so much _ pleasure. 
My great friend Dr. Howe went also with us. 
I had a very fine and pleasant time in Hart- 
ford with Miss Drew and the noble Dr.” 

Laura mentions their return to the Insti- 
tute, and then closes her sketch of her early 
life with an incident of the journey, and one 
more expression of her discomfort in the 
presence of strangers. 

“JT was informed by Miss D., whilst we 
were seated taking tea or Breakfast at the 
table, that a Waiter who was a Negro gen- 
tleman waited upon us. I slept with Miss 
Drew in a snug chamber adjoining the sit- 
ting room. I did not enjoy myself in stay- 
ing at Springfield much amongst strangers.” 


A word upon Laura Bridgman’s “poems ” 
is sufficient. She can, of course, know 
nothing of audible rythm, and as little of au- 
dible rhyme. <A_ kind of visible rhyme 
would be possible to her; indeed, the fol- 
lowing sentence from one of her letters, 
though possibly not of her own composition, 
would seem to show that she had noticed 
the similar arrangement of letters in sim- 
ilarly placed words: ‘Pray ye the Lord ; 
praise ye the Lord; prize ye the Lord.” 
But such resemblance of words, except when, 
as above, they mark like parts of speech in 
like position in their clauses, would be a 
senseless artificiality to her. Of rhyme, as 


made to teach her language bv the method which had 
been used in Laura's case, but her mind had lost its elas- 
ticity, and her own desire and interest were insufficient 


to carry her through the early drudgery. 
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emphasizing and marking meter, she can 
have noconception. But, on the other hand, 
the rhythm of thought and the parallel struc- 
ture of the psalms and the chants of the 
Hebrew prophets, are things perfectly compre- 
‘-hensible to one in her condition. Laura had 
read Scripture, and when shecame to desire to ° 
express similar emotion (two of herthree pieces 
are religious), it is natural that her thought 
should flow in channels already worn. Mrs. 
Lamson, in her book published 1878, writes : 
“She has written, within a few years, two 
compositions which she calls ‘poems.’ The 
first is on ‘Light and Darkness.’ As she 
has access to very little poetry in the books 
she can read herself—and she seems not to 
have aimed at any imitation of this—we 
think she must have taken the general idea 
from some parts of the Bible.” But I have 
had in my hands a manuscript of Laura’s, 
dated 1867, which contains another of these 
compositions, very probably her first, and in 
a connection which seems to make it almost 
certain that she had the Scripture conscious- 
ly in mind in writing. 

“Oct. 6th, 1867.—-I will compose a poem 
for my blessed Sister Julia. 


*€God is love. his love is like sun. love is un- 
quenchable. 

Love of the Lord is everlasting. 

It is hard to appreciate his love. 

The sun manifests love of God. 

Jesus Christ is our love. 

Jesus died loving us on earth. 

No man can expire [express] love of God. 

Are we saved by thy love ? 

Love is much brighter than light below the skies. 

Let your heart rest in the love of the almighty 
Lord. 

Love is the spirit of God, love blazes more than 
fire. 

A heart is the candlestick and is lighted by love 
of Jesus. 

Let not thy love dim. 
viting them. 

Yield the beam of sun to those around thee. 

A candle cannot be overblown which is hid in the 
midst of the pure heart. 

Ye shall not die if ye dwell in the love of the 
Lord.” 


admit friends with out in- 


On the same paper, and immedhfttely after 
the “poem,” stands the heading, “ A prov- 
erb,” and for her proverb she has quoted, 
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with the omission of a couple of words, the 
first six verses of the fourth chapter of Prov- 
erbs, even to the numbering of the verses. 
Chen follows what she entitles “ A Sabbath 
Evening prayer,” and, closing the whole, 
“| praise God I am your chosen friend L. 
1). Bridgman.” 

The one on “ Light and Darkness ” is the 
best of the three. 

“ Light represents day. 

Light is more brilliant than ruby, even diamond. 

Light is wheter than snow. 

Darkness is night like. 

It looks as black as iron. 

Darkness is a sorrow. 

Joy is a thrilling rapture. 

Light yields a shooting joy through the human 

[heart]. 

Light is sweet as honey, but 

Darkness is bitter as salt and even vinegar. 

Light is finer than gold and even finest gold. 

Joy is a real light. 

Joy is a blazing flame. 

Darkness is frosty. 

A good sleep is a white curtain. 

A bad sleep is a black curtain.” 

The figures of speech in these composi- 
tions should be noticed. In the first place, 
they are so numerous that the few lines 
above contain more than the whole of her 
autobiography. Then it is interesting to see 
to what senses they appeal. More than half 
of them are addressed to sight, but require 
little clearer seeing than is needed to dis- 
tinguish light and darkness, or to perceive 
the sudden blazing up of a flame ; ina word, 
scarcely more power of sight than Laura in 
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her early years possessed. The reference to 
the sweetness of honey may have been sug- 
gested by her models, while that to the bit- 
terness of salt and vinegar, would argue ob- 
tuseness of taste for what is really bitter, 
were it not possible that bitter is used with 
some confusion as to its signification. The 
appeal to the temperature sense is unmis- 
takable, as also that in the seventh and eighth 
lines above to the sensation accompanying 
sudden action of the heart. With Laura’s 
emotional temperament, these sensations 
were frequentiy experienced and frequently 
referred to. The figure in the last couplet 
seems to refer to the general feeling of well- 
being, or its opposite, which results from a 
restful or a broken sleep, and so may be 
fairly said to be based on somatic sensation, 
a thing not often done in literature. To 
the writer it seems a peculiarly appropriate 
one, but these body sensations are so often 
below the reach, not only of conscious lan- 
guage, but of consciousness itself, that others 
may find in it no aptness at all. There are 
no figures of speech in any of the three pieces 


that appeal to the sense of smell or that of 
The first is not much to be won- 
dered at, for such figures are rare in normal 
language ; but that there should be none of 


hearing. 


the second, is more remarkable. Indeed, 
her whole use of figures in these composi- 
tions is in strange accord with what is oth- 
erwise known of the condition of her senses 
before her coming to Boston. 

E. C. Sanford. 





MISS EMILY’S OFFER. 


Ir you had noticed Miss Emily as she 
walked quietly homeward of an evening, af- 
ter her day’s work, you would have seen only 
an insignificant little figure in a plain, old- 
fashioned gown and bonnet, and would prob- 
ably have turned away, thinking further at- 
tention not worth the trouble. It is more 
probable that you would not have noticed 
her. People did not notice Miss Emily, as 


a rule. How should she attract attention— 
a woman no longer young or beautiful, who 
worked all day with her hands, and at night 
lodged in a small room of a tenement house 
on Z— Street. 

It was a plain, bare, little room, but ex- 
quisite order and cleanliness made it home- 
like. A few pots of flowers stood in the win- 
dow, and the morning sun stroked and kissed 
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and warmed them just as lovingly as he did 
those that lived behind plate glass on Fifth 
Avenue. A true democrat is the sun. He 
does not wait to ask the name and station of 
those on whom his favors fall. His precious 
morning visits reconciled Miss Emily to her 
weary toiling up long flights of stairs, after 
the day’s work was done. At the lower win- 
dows he could not enter. 

Those given to tracing fanciful analyses 
might, perhaps, have imagined a resemblance 
between the neat room, with its stray bits of 
brightness, and its occupant ; for if a second 
glance were vouchsafed to this unassuming 
little person, it might linger over the discov- 
ery that she was by no means an unpleasant 
object to look upon. 

It is true that Miss Emily was nearer forty 
than thirty. The freshness of youth was gone, 
and the dignity of silver-haired age was not 
yet come. Her cheek was thin and pale. 
Roundness and roses did not long abide in 
a tenement house. About the eyes and 
mouth a few fine wrinkles had manifested 
themselves. But the soft hair was still brown 
and abundant ; her eyes were of that peculiar 
dark, bright blue which remains unchanged, 
even in old age. Their expression was child- 
like—clear, frank, and trustful, in odd con- 
trast with the demure, prim ways that had 
grown upon her during long years of service 
and self-dependence. 

When, some twelve years before, Emily 
Norris had been thrown upon her own re- 
sources for a support, she had found that 
these consisted in little beyond her needle. 
Thanks to long training in the use of that 
small wonder-worker, and a conscientious 
habit of doing her best with whatever she un- 
dertook, she found almost constant employ- 
ment in families, and was not forced to de- 
pend on shop slop-work. Thus far, she had 
always earned enough for food and lodging, 
and decent, if not at all seasons wholly ade- 
quate, clothing. With this tHe best is said. 
She could make no provision against age and 
helplessness. But Miss Emily was not ap- 
prehensive. She would have told you she 
had much to be thankful for; and, comparing 
her lot with that of many of the poor wretch- 
es who swarmed in the dark, musty rooms 
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below, one must needs have agreed with her. 
Her wants were simple, and it is probable 
that, on the whole, she was more contented 
than many a more favored sister, who looked 
down upon her from glistening heights, with 
half wondering, half contemptuous pity. 

Of all the pleasures denied her, one, I 
think, was oftenest longed for. She would 
have liked a pet—a bird, a kitten, a squirrel 
—something alive, that would learn to know 
and trust her, and return, if in ever so slight 
a degree, the affection she was feady to lav- 
ish upon it. But putting aside the question 
of expense (and she could not put it aside), 
there was another fatal objection—-she could 
not take proper care of a pet. She was away 
all day. <A bird would pine, alone in the 
close-shut room. A dog or kitten would be 
tortured to death by the children who rioted 
in the court and corridors. 

One luxury, however, she allowed herself 
——she was an inveterate reader of romances. 
You may think this a weakness in Miss Em- 
ily. You may say it was wrong; that the 
money spent on cheap publications and cir- 
culating libraries should have been saved for 
the proverbial “ rainy day”; the time given to 
extra work with a view toincreasing this fund. 
However, the sum expended was less than 
that most working-men give to beer and to- 
bacco. After the cooking, cleaning, mend- 
ing, and other work required by personal 
necessities, was added to the long day’s labor 
for others, the time remaining was slight, 
indeed. Moreover, most of us must admit 
that even a working-woman needs someslight 
recreation. And so, perhaps, we may find 
it in our hearts to forgive Miss Emily her one 
indulgence. As she distinctly preferred a 
good novel toa bad or indifferent one, it 
may be questioned whether this indulgence 
were not, at least, an innocent one. 

While her needle ran in and out, or the 
sewing-machine hummed, through the busy 
day, her thoughts flew back to the pleasant 
scenes and society her imagination had rev 
eledinthe evening before ; and thus beguiled, 
the day grew short, and her burden easy. 
And when, at last, her brief leisure came, 
these beautiful realms of fancy again received 
ner ; weariness, poverty, and loneliness were 
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forgotten for a time, and Miss Emily was 
happy in the real refreshment and distraction 
which this hour of romance brought her. 

It may be that if you had watched this 
faded woman, as she sat smiling at the bright 
sallies of some favorite heroine, or softly 
weeping over her woes, you might have found 
something incongruous, even ludicrous, in 
the spectacle. Yet was it not pitiful also? 


We hear much of the fervor and passion of 
youth ; and, indeed, of that passion which is 


“A spell 
Transient as the whirlwind’s breath,” 

youth may be supposed to possess a monop- 
oly. But deep and enduring feeling is not 
common among the very young. To them 
love and life are as yet names—names which, 
it may be, call up beautiful visions and _ pos- 
sibilities to dazzle the quick fancy, but still 
leave heart and soul unshaken. “ He never 
learned to love, who never knew to weep !” 
says one of our greatest poets. Only when 
deep calls unto deep, will the deep respond. 
Thus, through what seems a strange mock- 
ery, it is in later years, when charms have 
faded, and the power of inspiring feeling in 
others is diminishing, that the capacity for 
feeling is greatest. And this pale little wo- 
man, whom no man would stop to look at 
twice, whose life had been one long denial, 
possessed that fervor and intensity which, 
when seen or imagined in combination with 
a fresh, young face and rounded figure, men 
are ready to worship as something almost 
divine. It was probably her own feeling and 
imagination that lent to these often common- 
place and dull pages much of their fascina- 
tion for Miss Emily. These were deep and 
strong and pure enough to make a wooden 
figure speak, to add rounded flesh and puls- 
ing life to the dryest of dry bones. Some- 
times they exulted in a world wholly of 
Yet Miss Emily seldom 
thought of herself. Her happiness lay in a 
forgetfulness of self. She followed the for- 
tunes of her heroines with breathless interest, 
but did not fancy herself a heroine. Once 
upon a time she may have had her dreams, 
like other girls, but she had given them up 
lk Mg ago. 


thcir own creating. 
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And so the years went by, until she was, 
at last, forced to realize that youth was gone, 
pricked to death with sharp steel, buried 
among half-forgotten books, and that the fu- 
ture apparently had nothing better to offer 
her than a lonely, perhaps indigent, old age. 

Yet Miss Emily did not repine. Her face 
was as serene, her eyes as bright as ever in 
her youth, when, one June morning, she sat 
in a little sewing-room, belonging toa certain 
stately mansion, trying for perhaps the twen- 
tieth time to fit a gingham slip to a wriggling 
four-year-old, who at that moment was inter- 
ested in anything and everything that small 
room contained or suggested, except the fit 
of her frock. A girl of ten and a boy of 
seven were lounging about the room, waiting 
with an air of very reluctant resignation to 
fate, for their turn at the stake. Cloth, cut 
and uncut, and garments in every stage of 
completion, had been carefully piled in order 
on chairs and tables close at hand. The 
elder children found amusement and occu- 
pation for their leisure in kicking and tumb- 
ling these about the room, until it looked as 
if a small cyclone had been suddenly let 
loose within its limits. Then they slyly 
pushed Miss Emily’s work-basket close to 
her elbow, so that the frst unguarded back- 
ward movement of her arm sent it and its 
contents flying to the floor. They were 
standing aside, giggling at her quick start 
and look of dismay, when the door opened, 
and an elderly*lady entered the room. She 
was tall and dignified, with iron-gray hair, 
and keen, dark eyes, which took in the mean- 
ing of the scene at a glance. 

“Children, I am ashamed of you,” she 
Pick up Miss Emily’s work-basket at 


said, 
once.” 

“ [Ve didn’t tip it over, grandma,” began 
the girl ; but at a glance from those penetra- 
ting eyes, she colored crimson, and began 
hastily gathering up the scattered articles. 

“Ruthie, darling, can’t you keep still 
one minute? Don’t you know that if Miss 
Emily doesn’t get your frock done you can’t 
go out to Auntie Ruth’s, in the country, 
next week ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” said the little maid, half cry- 
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ing, “ s'a// do Auntié Woofie’s country next 
week.” And she kept so still that she was 
soon released. She then began to chatter 
confusedly about the country, and her own 
expected happy sojourn there. 

* Is ’oo doin’ to country, Miss Emmie ?” 
she asked at last. 

“No, dear.” 

* Don’t ’oo ws’ ’00 was doin’ ?’ 

“Ves, dear” —very wistfully. 

“ We go to the country every summer,” 
said Ada, the elder girl, with conscious su- 
periority. “Sometimes we go to the sea- 
shore with Aunt Elinor—that’s our own 
auntie, you know—but most always we go 
to Auntie Ruth’s—that’s mamma’s auntie.” 

“Miss Emmie,” said Teddy, in sudden, 
awe-struck pity, “didn’t you ever go to the 
country, or climb any trees, or go fishing in 
the pond ?” 

“Oh, yes, my little man,” said the seam- 
stress with a smile. “I lived in the country 
until I was twelve years old. I climbed 
trees and went fishing many a time.” 

“Till you were twelve years old!” cried 
Ada, now interested. ‘What made you go 
away then? /’d have stayed.” 

“My mother died,” said Miss Emily, 
looking away and finding some difficulty in 
threading her needle. ‘* My father had died 
long before. ‘The farm was sold to pay the 
mortgage. There was nothing left for me, 
they said. My mother’s cousin was very 
kind, and brought me to the.city to live in 
his family.” 

“Do you live with him now?” asked 
Teddy. 

“No; he is dead. 
tered.” 

“What did you do when you lived at your 
cousin’s house?” went on Ted, who was 
nothing if not curious. 

“T looked after the children and sewed 
for them, as I do for you.” 

“Haven't you ever gone to the country 
since then—since you were a little girl?” 
queried Ada. 

** Once—one summer.” 

‘*Ah, how o!d were you then ?” 

“* I—I was eighteen.” 


bd 


The family is scat- 
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“Oh, you were a young lady like Auntie 
Belle.” But Ada looked at the faded, old- 
fashioned seamstress somewhat incredulous- 
ly. Could she ever have been a young lady 
like Auntie Belle? Yet little eighteen-year 
old Emmie Norris had been a bonnie lassie, 
with a blush-rose face, blue, bright eyes, and 
trim, lithe figure, sweeter and more charm- 
ing in her way than dashing Belle Wilmot 
could ever hope to be. 

“ Auntie Belle is going to be married,” 
went on Ada, “to Mr. Van Tronken. He’s 
awfully old and ugly. I told Auntie Belle 
so, and she just laughed, and said he was 
awfully rich, too, and he could afford to be 
old and ugly.” 

‘“* Ada,” said her grandmother sternly, ‘‘a 
little girl like you should not talk of such 
things.” 

Brought to a short stop on her favorite 
subject, Miss Ada returned to the one from 
which she had wandered. 

“When you went to the country, Miss 
Emmie, did you go back to the place where 
you lived when you were a little girl?” 

“T went to visit my uncle. I saw the 
old place ; it was near.” 

“Didn’t you wish it was yours?” asked 
Ted. 

““Why, Miss Emmie,” said Ada, “if you 
have an uncle in the country, why don’t you 
go to see him now ?’ 

“He is dead long ago,” said poor Miss 
Emily. ‘The place was sold to strangers.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Teddy in disgust. 
“Seems to me everybody that b’longs to you 
is dead, Miss Emmie.” 

“Teddy!” cried his grandmother. She 
had seen the pain deepen in the patient face, 
the slowly gathering tears that dimmed the 
clear eyes. 

“Go into the nursery, all of you, and stay 
until you are called. You must not worry 
Miss Emily so.” 

They moved toward the door, a little 
frightened. Never before had they seen 
tears in Miss Emily’s blue eyes, and they 
liked Miss Emily, though they also liked to 
tease her. Ruthie came back, and put up 
her red mouth, saying : 
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“Tl tiss ‘oo, I ’#27, Miss Emmie,” as if 
that was a cure for all ills. 

Teddy, as affectionate as he was blunt and 
thoughtless, threw his arms around her neck 
with : 

“T didn’t mean to worry you, I didn’t, 
Miss Emmie.” 

Even Ada stopped for a word and little 
caress, and before they were we!l out of the 
room, Miss Emily had dried her tears and 
was almost as serene as ever. 

“ Bless their loving little hearts!” she said. 
“You needn’t have sent them out of the 
room, Mrs. Wilmot. They meant no harm.” 

At sunset that evening, as Mrs. Wilmot 
sat by the drawing-room window, looking 
after some guests who had just taken their 
departure, her daughter came to her, her 
face clouded with some perplexity. 

“What is it, Olive ?” she asked ; “‘ Some- 
thing has gone wrong, I see.” 

“Yes; was ever anything so provoking ? 
Justine tells me she has a telegram, saying 
that her brother in Philadelphia is ill, and 
she must go to himat once. And you know 
I have depended on her to go with the chil- 
dren.” 

“I didn’t know she had a brother in Phil- 
adelphia.” 

“IT don’t think she has. She does not 
want to spend the summer in the country, 
that is all. But what am I to do? I can- 
not send all those children to Aunt Ruth 
without some one to look after them, and I 
can't take them to Elinor’s with me, as she is 
so out of health this summer.” 

Mrs. Wilmot turned again to the window. 
As she sat wondering what could be done, 
Miss Emily tripped down the steps, and 
passed out into the crowded street. Fora 
moment, Mrs. Wilmot’s eyes rested absently 
upon her; then her face brightened. 

‘ Olive,” she cried, “I have it. The very 
thing! Send Miss Emily with the children.” 

“ Miss Emily !” 

“Yes. Sheis a faithful, honest, conscien- 
tious creature. She seems fond of the chil- 
dren, and is very patient with them.” 

And so, next day, a great joy came to Miss 


Emily. When evening came, she left her 
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latest romance untouched. She sat by her 
geranium clusters and fuchsia bells, dream- 
ing dreams of green trees and blue skies, of 
fields of golden grain, rippling and glistening 
in the wind and sun, of the songs of birds 
and lowing of cattle, of green reaches of 
forest, and babbling, wimpling brooks, such 
as her childish feet had loved to dally in. 
She had dreamed such dreams before, only 
to waken sadly to reality and brick walls. 
Now, she could hardly sleep for joy of think- 
ing how soon they were to be fulfilled. 

“Why-y !” cried Master Ted, as she made 
her appearance on the morning appointed for 
their departure, “ how nice you look, Miss 
Emmie.” 

“Miss Emily has got her a new suit,” said 
Ada; and Miss Emily blushed and hung her 
head as if she had been caught doing some- 
thing very improper, indeed. Yet it was a 
most modest little gown of soft, gray cash- 
mere, cut in the prevailing mode, scantily 
furnished forth with flounces and furbelows, 
but fitting the prim little figure to perfec- 
tion. A plain but becoming bonnet of the 
same color, and neat gloves and boots, com- 
pleted the costume. Her eyes were bright, 
her cheeks flushed with gentle excitement. 
She looked ten years younger. 

‘She looks iike a lady,” said young Mrs. 
Fleming to her mother. “TI believe I am 
glad Justine left us.” 

“She is a lady, in her way. As to Jus- 
tine, I quite agree with you. I never wholly 
trusted your treasure, Justine.” 

Papa and Mamma Fleming went across 
the ferry to the railway station to see the lit- 
tle party off. 

“Be good children, and do just as Miss 
Emily tells you,” was their parting injunction. 

The children cried “* We will, we will,” and 
waved handkerchiefs out of the window so 
long that a crusty old gentleman sitting near 
asked if they thought their father and moth- 
er possessed telescopes for eyes, and would 
watch their signals all the way across the 
country. 

Aunt Ruth gave them a cordial welcome. 
She was a spare, dark-eyed woman, much 
like her sister. People called her “ practical,” 
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and “a good manager.” She possessed a 
certain shrewd common sense, which did 
her good service in most affairs of life, and 
those who hoped to gain by playing on the 
weakness and credulity of others learned to 
give her a wide berth. She had a kind 
heart, and sympathy with such feeling as she 
could understand, though her range was nar- 
row. Her own children had been buried in 
their early youth, and now, in her lonely, wid- 
owed age, she was glad to bring these, her 
sister’s grandchildren, to her home and heart 
for a part of the year. 

She was much pleased with Miss Emily. 
The little woman’s quiet cheerfulness and 
conscientious performance of her duties ap- 
pealed to practical Aunt Ruth, who had 
half expected to see a whining semi-invalid, 
to be pitied and borne with for the sake of 
her need. It was easy for Miss Emily to be 
happy here. In this roomy, quaint old farm- 
house, set among blossoming orchards and 
gardens, with wide fields and waving forests 
all about, blue hills in the distance, country 
sights and sounds wherever she turned, she 
had her heart’s desire, the longing of years 
fulfilled. 

Aunt Ruth, or Mrs. Day, watched her in 
wonder. She had lived among these things 
all her life, and could see nothing in a hand- 
ful of clover or fern, in a thrush’s song, or 
the bleating of a lamb, to rouse such rare de- 
light. If she had been shut out from her in- 
heritance as long as Miss Emily, she might, 
perhaps, have valued it more. As it was, 
she felt its worth but dimly. But she had a 
real pleasure in watching the little seamstress, 
and noting how, as the days went by, the 
pale, thin cheeks grew round, and even rosy. 

The children wished to keep their prom- 
ise and be good, but they also wished to 
have their own way. At first, they thought 
gentle Miss Emily a fit subject for wheed- 
ling, and tried to gain their ends by that 
means. But though Miss Emily would romp 
with them half a day at a time, if they liked, 
and when they were tired would pet and 
cuddle them, and tell them stories to their 
hearts’ content, neither coaxing nor open re- 
bellion, nor any of the various small arts that 
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they had sometimes found availing in their 
experience with Justine, could induce Miss 
Emily to favor any scheme of theirs which 
could bring harm to themselves or annoy- 
ance to others. So at last they accepted her 
for just what she wished to be to them—a 
trusted comrade at all times, a mentor and 
care-taker, to be respected and obeyed when 
occasion required her to assume that office. 

Their chosen and most frequent compan- 
ions were Jack and Milly Hathaway, who 
lived in the big, rambling, brown house— 
brown from the coloring of time and the el- 
ements—half a mile away. Jack was twelve 
years old, Milly eight. They had no moth- 
er, and were only too glad to escape the sur- 
veillance of Miss Priscilla Hatchett, their 
sharp-eyed and sharp-nosed house-keeper, to 
wander through field and forest with the 
Fleming children and their gentle guardian. 

“Deacon” Hathaway, their father, while 
out looking after his stock, or directing his 
farm-hands, occasionally ran across the little 
party, and stopped for a word and a nod. He 
was a man of about forty-eight, a little grizzled 
as to hair and temper, clear-headed and 
shrewd where his interests were concerned. 
His neighbors said Deacon Hathaway was a 
good man, but ‘“‘a little near,” and that he 
“had his eye always out for the main chance,” 
though none of them even insinuated that 
he ever followed this main chance through 
crooked ways. Women admitted the just- 
ness of this criticism, but said he was “a 
good provider,” and that fact, in their eyes, 
atoned for many shortcomings. 

He had prospered, as such men usually do. 
His broad acres were free of encumbrance. 
He was fond of his children in his own unde- 
monstrative way, and his chief pleasure lay 
in the thought that he could give them both 
a fair start in life, without embarrassing the 
fair inheritance he had set his heart on leav- 
ing them. He might well be forgiven his 
pride in them. Milly possessed in a rare de- 
gree that fragile, refined beauty, not usu- 
ally looked for in the country, but as often 
found there as elsewhere. She was as deli- 
cate as a snowdrop, as dainty as the proud- 
est lady in the land, almost startling in her 
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quick, sensitive intelligence. Jack was a 
manly, sturdy, affectionate lad, as tender 
with his frail little sister as if the boyish tor- 
ture which brothers, as a rule, inflict upon 
their much enduring sisters as naturally as a 
dog takes to worrying a cat, had never been 
heard of. 

When Jack was first presented to Miss 
Emily, and turned his great, laughing brown 
eyes up to meet hers, she started and stared, 
Teddy said, as if she had seen a ghost. Per- 
haps she had. All that afternoon she seemed 
strangely absent. She showed none of her 
usual interest in “‘ Green Gravel” and “ Bar- 
berry Bush,” “I Spy,” or bent-pin fishing. 
Even the children’s reproaches did not rouse 
her. She at last wandered away from the 
noisy little band, and finding a seat on a 
mossy log by the brook-side, lingered there 
hour after hour, her hands lying in her lap, 
her eyes far away and dreamy. The present 
had faded away. She was living in the past, 
sent there by Jack’s brown eyes. Again 
she saw a pair of laughing brown eyes—not 


Jack’s, but like them—set in a boyish, sun- 
browned face—that also like Jack’s but with 


a difference—and crowning all, a tangle of 
brown curls ; a lithe, boyish figure ; a strong, 
kind, hard hand—that was her cousin Tom, 
who, through her brief, happy childhood 
had been by turns her playmate, tease, and 
tormentor, her guide and protector, until she 
scarcely knew in which capacity he was most 
necessary to her. When she left the coun- 
try she left him also, with, as it seemed to 
her, all the good things life had to offer her. 

Once afterward she had seen him. Though 
six years older, they had met much in the 
same spirit. He was still her cousin Tom, 
not given to sentiment, but to be relied on 
in an emergency. She was still his little 
Emmie, to pet, or tease, or instruct, accord- 
ing to his mood or her patience. They had 
found each other’s society as necessary as 
ever. They were perhaps more conscious of 
the peculiar charm it held for both; but 
there was no love-making. They were too 
young to think much about marriage except 
as some dim, sweet dream, whose fulfillment 
would, of course, come sometime ; but that 
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sometime was in the indefinite future. So 
many other things must be done before that 
could receive attention—that is what Tom 
would have said if you had questioned him, 
though I doubt if his thoughts had ever put 
it into so definite a shape. Little Emmie 
was not given to making plans of any sort 
for her future life. So far as she knew, it 
was already marked out for her in her cous- 
in’s household. Tom was ambitious. He 
had persuaded his father to send him to col- 
lege. He had already attained to sophomore 
dignity, and was full of plans for future 
achievement and honor. And so Emmie’s 
short summer of delight, the brightest spot 
in her life, came to its swift and inevitable 
end. 

If these kind kinfolks had guessed the re- 
pugnance that beset her, the tears that fell 
in the solitude of her little, sloping chamber, 
at the thought of leaving them and returning 
to her life in the city, they would gladly have 
kept her with them. But she made no sign, 
and they fancied she preferred her cousin’s 
home. They were plain people, they would 
have said. They had only the farm, and it 
was not a large one. They could not hope 
to do for Emmie what John could—John, 
who was surrounded by all the advantages a 
large city could afford, and possessed the 
means to let his family profit by them. 

It was a large house—John’s house—mas- 
ters coming and going for the younger chil- 
dren, “society” friends for the elders; but 
such “advantages” were not for Emmie. 
She worked all day, and in return received 
food and lodging, and clothing enough to 
keep her warm. She felt that she ought to 
be thankful; undoubtedly, she ought. But 
the girl’s life might have been so different. 

Tom was often in her mind as the months 
and years slipped by. She rejoiced as she 
heard of his increasing prosperity, even when 
that took the form of his marriage to the 
fashionable and accomplished daughter of a 
wealthy merchant in a distant city. Ifa 
vague, sweet regret sometimes stirred at her 
heart, as she recalled that bright summer 
and Tom’s companionship, she could not 
have given ita name. Neither pretty Em- 
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mie Norris nor faded Miss Emily was given 
to self-analysis. She was glad Tom was 
happy. 

She did not know—for the kind uncle and 
aunt had soon died, and ‘Tom drifted beyond 
her knowledge—that five years after his 
marriage he had left a broken home behind 
him, and half reckless and wholly despairing, 
buried himself from the world on the plains 
of the far West. Ruined and dishonored 
through no fault of his own—Emmie could 
have told you that—unless it be a fault to 
trust too much in the faith of wife, the honor 
and honesty of friends, Tom’s regrets were 
neither sweet nor vague. ‘There was a time, 
I think, when, but for the memory of a little 
girl cousin, with a clear, true voice, and hon- 
est blue eyes, he might have hated and cursed 
all women. The thought of her came to 
him like a sweet reproach. His breast could 
not shut her out nor harden itself toward 
her. But he was far too sad at heart, too 
broken in spirit, to seek her out. He thought 
of her as well cared for by some member of 
her cousin’s family. And so the divided 
currents of their lives flowed on through years 
that could never return. 

Miss Emily woke from her reverie to see 
that the sun was low—time the children were 
at home. She kissed pale, sensitive Milly, 
and told Jack to bring her to them often, 
thereby winning both their hearts—Milly’s 
by her tenderness, and Jack’s by her most 
gratifying and fitting recognition of his high 
office as his sister’s guide and guardian. 
Having had, since they could remember, no 
experience of womanly tenderness warmer 
than Miss Priscilla’s somewhat thin and chil- 
ly bosom could afford, they lavished on their 
new friend all the wealth of affection their 
repressed young hearts were capable of ; and, 
although they were undemonstrative, as 
country children usually are, Miss Emily 
soon perceived that this was the case and was 
touched by it. 
these two children made up a novel experi- 
ence for the lonely seamstress. She scarcely 
knew whether it held most of pleasure or 
pain, 

The deacon had observed Miss Emily’s 
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quiet, firm way of managing the somewhat 
unmanageable elements under her charge, 
and nodded to himself in silent approval. 

““No nonsense about her,” he was wont 
to say to himself. “She knows what’s what 
every time.” 

This judgment might seem somewhat vague 
to an ordinary mind, but it afforded the dea- 
con great satisfaction. Yet he seldom ad- 
dressed himself directly to Miss Emily. She 
thought him scarcely aware of her existence, 
and so was a little surprised when, one day, 
he manifested a desire to hold speech with 
her. A few common-place remarks were 
exchanged, and then: 

“] hear you sew for a livin’ when you are 
in the city,” he said, bluntly. 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, quietly, though 
a little startled. 

‘*Pretty poor livin’ to be got that way, I 
guess.” 

“ Tt’s not such living as you have here, with 
all the world to live in,” said Miss Emily, 
looking out over the wide fields to the dis- 
tant hills. 

“Hum,” said the deacon, a little puzzled. 
He thought those hills an almost sacrile- 
gious waste of land. He watched the sky for 
indications of weather favorable to his crops. 
He searched the forests for good lumber and 
fire-wood. He examined the fields to see if 
the soil were in good condition for bearing. 
But he could not understand what special in- 
terest Miss Emily could have in all these 
things. Yet it is probable that the deacon, 
and others like him, who live all their lives 
surrounded by Nature’s wonders, with mute 
lips, and seemingly unseeing eyes, unhearing 
ears, have in their hearts a deeper and more 
abiding love for her than they are conscious 
of. They realize no attraction toward nature, 
because they are already with her, a part of 
her, as she is part of them; and if removed 
from the soil, they pine and die, like a hardy 
wild shrub potted and put into a hot-house. 

“Ah-h!” said the deacon at last, “I 
spose you feel crowded in them brickstreets, 
with so many people.” 

* A little.” assented Miss Emily. “ But,” 
she added, “I have no reason to complain. 
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I have always found employment, and some 
poor women don’t.” 

‘*T s’pose you don’t save much. 
costs a sight in a city.” 

“No.” Miss Emily was growing a little 
uncomfortable under this steady fire. But 
Milly created a little diversion. 

‘Father, Miss Emmie says she used to live 
in the country when she was a little girl like 
me.” 

“ Did she ?” said the father, his grim face 
softening as he looked at the child. 

“ It isa great happiness to be in the coun- 
try again. I feel as if I had gone back to 
my childhood.” 

A light broke in upon the deacon. 

“You like the country best, eh? 
city folks don’t—leastways, they’re 
about it a spell in the summer ; but the first 
cold snap drives ’em helter-skelter. Mebbe 
you'd be willin’ to stay here right along.” 

“Ah, if I might!” with a little catching of 
the breath. “But I am very thankful to 
have even a summer here.” 

“Hum,” said the deacon. But he did not 
pursue the subject further; and Miss Emily 
went home innocent of any suspicion as to 
whither all this was tending. Even when 
the deacon began to “drop in,” now and 
then, during the pleasant hour after supper, 
it did not occur to her that his visits had 
reference to her. She was not used to find- 
ing herself the special object of any person’s 
thought or attention; and when, one evening, 
he asked her, somewhat abruptly, if she would 
be his wife, she fairly gasped in her surprise. 

“You needn’t give me an answer now,” he 
said. I’ve took my time, and I want you to 
take yourn. We aint two colts, that can’t 
stop to look where they’re goin’ because some 
fool fancy’s a drivin’ on’em. We've got over 
such things, and know what we're about. 
I've allus said I’d never marry no woman that 
the children didn’t take to, and I must say 
I never see em take to anybody as they do 
to you. We don’t put on no city style in 
livin’; but you’ll have enough to eat and wear, 
The deacon gave a grim chuckle 
t this pleasantry. ‘You won’t have none 
! the hard work to do. I guess you ain't 
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I guess.” 
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used to that if you’ve allus been sewin’. I'll 
get Miss Hatchett to stay. It’s the children 
I want you to look after.” 

The little seamstress’s brain was in a whirl. 
The deacon’s words passed by her like the 
hum of the bees outside; but she was con- 
scious of their general import. He was of- 
fering her a home and plenty ; life, through 
all the days that remained to her, here 
among the country sights and sounds so pre- 
cious to her, so hallowed by dear associations, 
In return for all this, he wished her to de- 
vote herself, her time, thought, and strength 
to caring for him, his house and his children. 
As a purely business arrangement nothing 
could be fairer. Ah, if that were all! 

She sat for some moments in silence. 
Her face bore no evidence of the struggle 
through which she had passed, as she raised 
her eyes and said : 

“You are very kind, Deacon Hathaway ; 
but I don’t think I need ”— 

Children’s voices interrupted her. A joy- 
ous band just returned from field and foray 
trooped past the window. Every one had a 
word for her. Milly looked up and smiled 
her own gentle, trusting smile. Jack’s merry, 
brown eyes laughed into hers, as he trium- 
phantly lifted a hat ful! of blackberries, in- 
dicating by a swift pantomime that they were 
all for her as soon as they could be properly 
cared for. 

Miss Emily grew very pale. They loved 
her; she was a lonely woman. She turned 
toward the deacon with a strangely agitated 
face. 

‘TJ will tell you to-morrow,” she said. 

Mrs. Day had not labored under any 
doubt as to the object of the deacon’s visits. 
She had found an excuse for absenting her- 
self this evening, and now as the deacon 
passed out, she saw that something unusual 
had happened. 

“Well, deacon,” she said, smiling, “am I 
to congratulate you ?” 

** Hum,” said he, stopping short.‘ Well, 
Mis’ Day, you can see intoa grind-stun about 
as fur as the next one.” 

“May be. But I don’t need any such 
power to be able to see into this.” 
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“Hum! Well, ’taint settled yet. I told 
her to take time to think on’t, and I’m com- 
in’ agin tomorrow.” 

‘“*T shall be glad to see her your wife, dea- 
con. She’s a sweet, sensible little woman, 
and she’ll be a good mother to your chil- 
dren.” 

“That’s just it, marm. Priscilla Hatchett 
is a good housekeeper, and so far forth I 
aint no fault to find. But I aint satisfied 
with the way she manages the children. She 
aint got no goverment over ‘em, and they 
don’t like her, nuther. Now, she’s got a tak- 
in’ way with ’em. Whatever s/e says, they'll 
do, and seem to like it.” 

“Yes, she has a real gift with children, 
though you'd hardly think it to look at her.” 

“Of course, I don’t expect anybody’ll be 
to me or the children what poor Melissy was. 
But I guess we'll get along. She'll have a 
good home, and things easy. I don’t allow 
that either of us’ll work very hard the rest of 
our days. We're getting along in years, and 
there aint no need of it.” 

Mrs. Day remembered “poor Melissy,” 


and thought that if the worthy deacon had 
only “allowed” that she should not work so 
hard in those old days when the farm was 
not yet free of debt, it might not now be 


necessary to fill her place. ‘The deacon had 
not meant to be hard. He only expected 
his wife to do what he saw other women do- 
ing; and poor Melissa, whose frame nature 
had not fitted to the bearing of heavy bur- 
dens, strove silently to fulfill his expectations. 
As a natural consequence, overwrought nerve 
and sinew gave way. She died when little 
Melissa was two years old, and the deacon 
was left wondering at the mysterious ways of 
Providence, and the delicate constitution in- 
herited by his baby daughter. 

“Miss Emily ought to consider herself a 
fortunate woman, as I have no doubt she 
will,” said Mrs. Day. 

“ Well,” answered the deacon, straighten- 
ing his tall form with a self-satisfied smile, 
“T guess she'll find it ruther better than job- 
bin’ round sewin’ for this one and that one, 
airnin’ just enough to keep body 'n’ soul to- 
gether.” 
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The next evening Mrs. Day again waylaid 
him, as he left the sitting room and Miss 
Emily, after it seemed to her a strangely 
brief consultation. As she looked into his 
face, she started. His was not the aspect of 
a successful suitor. The deacon wasa crest- 
fallen, dejected, rejected man. He would 
have liked to slip away unseen. But his old 
friend stood before him, her face the image 
of amazement, and something must be said. 
He wished he had said less the evening be- 
fore. 

‘** Deacon, you don’t mean to say ”"— 

“Yes, I do,” he interrupted, with some- 
thing like a snarl. ‘She'd ruther go back 
to her sewin’ than take one of the best 
farms in the country.” 

“ But why—why—” 

*“Z don’t know. Some fool nonsense 
about our not havin’ the right kind of feel- 
in’s for one ’nuther. Feelin’s! It’s a differ- 
ent sort of feelin’s that'll trouble her when 
she gets her eyes sewed out, and finds her- 
self in the street.” 

“Dear me! I thought she was more sen- 
sible.” 

“Oh! mebbe she thinks somebody’s com- 
in’ in a coach and four to set her up in a 
stun house in Mad’son Square. But I doubt 
it.” 

We must forgive the deacon his little fling. 
His vanity had been sorely wounded, and 
that at a moment when he was looking for 
something so different. He knew there was 
hardly a well-to-do widow or spinster of suit- 
able age within a radius of twenty miles who 
would not have gladly accepted his offer. 
And now to be refused by this little seam- 
stress, for whose hand-to-mouth existence 
he felt all the land owner’s contemptuous 
pity! It was soothing to find that his old 
neighbor and friend had as clear a sense of 
her folly as he himself had, and he departed 
somewhat comforted. 

Miss Emily sat in her favorite place by 
the open window, when her hostess entered 
the room. She half rose, then sank back, 
nervously twisting her fingers in her lap. 

“Miss Emily,” said the elder woman, “I 
hope you will not think me meddlesome ; 
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but I should like to say a word to you about 
Deacon Hathaway.” 

Miss Emily started. 

“* He—he told you ?” 

“Yes. I hoped your answer would be 
different. I should like you for my neigh- 
bor.” 

“You are very kind; but—but it can’t 
be.” 

“T must confess, I don’t see why. The 
deacon is a plain, unpolished, undemonstra- 
tive man, without romantic ideas; but he 
means to doright. I don’t think you would 
find him unkind or ungenerous.” 

Miss Emily made a little gesture of dep- 
recation, but did not speak. 

‘‘ He offers you a comfortable home. The 
children are fond of you. What more can 
you expect?” ‘At your age,” she was about 
to add, but checked herself. 

Miss Emily flushed a little. 
into the blue eyes. 

“T expect nothing—nothing,” she said ; 
“and others should not expect so much of 
me.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

‘*No one can care for me now, or care for 
affection from me—I am well aware of that. 
But you should not ask me to degrade my- 
self by marrying without it.” 

“Do you call it degradation to be an 
honest man’s wife?” 

“T should not be his wife,” she said, pas- 
sionately. ‘It would not be marriage. It 
would be desecration—desecration of a 
woman’s holiest instincts, of God’s most 
solemn ordinance.” 

“You have been reading too many ro- 
mances, Miss Emily,” said her friend, indui- 
Look at the plain, practicai aspect 
of the case. You are alone in the world; 
your youth is past; your strength may fail. 
A home, abundance, and kind care are of- 
fered you. You have only to accept them.” 

“ But I cannot accept them.” 

Mrs. Day was losing her patience. This 
phase of the little seamstress’s character did 
not appeal to the sympathies of the practical 
woman. 

“If you were a sentimental girl of eight- 


A glow came 


gently, 
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een, I should expect nothing better of you. 
But you are a mature woman now, and 
ought to put aside such fancies. Haven't 
you learned yet to see the realities of life ?” 

“There are realities that cannot be seen 
or told,” murmured the culprit. 

“What did you say, Miss Emily?” 

* Mrs. Day, do you think it would excuse 
me for doing wrong to say that I am thirty- 
eight instead of eighteen ? ” 

“Miss Emily, I have known women— 
good women—who married with none of 
this romantic feeling which you seem to 
think imperative, and with no consciousness 
of wrong-doing. They were good wives, 
faithful mothers. ‘Their husbands are satis- 
fied with them. Are you prepared to set 
yourself up as a judge over all these, and say 
they did wrong ?” 

“I judge nobody—nobody but myself,” 
said poor Miss Emily, piteously. “It would 
be wrong for me. I am sorry to vex you— 
you who are so kind ; but I can't help it, and 
I—lI can’t talk about it.” . 

One morning, a week later, a well filled 
carriage went bowling over the smooth coun- 
try roads to the railway station, five miles 
away. The children were looking forward 
to their reunion with parents and friends at 
home with an eagerness that left no room 
for regrets. But Miss Emily’s eyes wandered 
wistfully over hill and field and wood as 
they slipped by, taking a mute farewell of 
that they expected never to look on again. 
Yet, though the eves were wistful, the lines 
of the firmly shut lips did not waver. 

A rushing railway train, a few hours, and 
all that enchanted summer-land of light and 
music, scent and color, lay far behind her, a 
part of the shadowy past. Before her 
stretched the future—bleaker, grayer, barer 
than she had ever before imagined it—a fu- 
ture made up of toiling days and lonely 
nights, haunted at last by a shadowy, grow- 
ing dread of tne wolf at the door, waiting for 
the first sign of weakness, for failing eye- 
sight and trembling fingers, that he might 
dare to spring at her throat and drag her 
down to death. 

Helen Ayr Saxton. 
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Sr. Branpan’s Isle in ocean lies 
Beyond Canary Keys, 

Before the southern winds it flies, 

Before the gaze its palm trees rise, 
Then speed away, then fade away, 
Like May cloud chased by breeze. 


The sailor hails this phantom isle, 
Rocked by the billowy sea, 

He sees fair faces free from guile, 

He sees dark verdure, pile on pile; 
And almost tastes the limpid springs 
That sparkle merrily. 


He shades his eyes with tarry hand, 
His heart beats fast and glad, 

But as he looks, dim fades the land, 

Its restful nooks and winning strand, 
And but the sea, the mounting sea, 
Rewards his vision sad. 


And many a salt has "held the scene 
Who never sailed the sea; 

Both hand of tar and gauntlet clean 
Have shaded eye-glance on the sheen, 
Of verdure rare and sea isle fair, 

Sweet as old poesy. 


Ah! every soul of two-score year 

Hath seen St. Brandan’s Isle ; 
And something sad, and something drear, 
A visage sterner and more sere, 

It marks him as a mariner, 

It hardeneth his smile. 


And when I see this dearth of joy 
In time-beat marineer, 
I laugh, “Ahoy! Look out, my boy! 
St. Brandan’s Isle is not so coy. 
In easy hail, through calm and gale, 
Close ride her groves of cheer.” 


f Columbus, the marvelous phantom island of St. Brandan was located on the 
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They ride, those vistas of fair land, 
Still, sailor of the sea; 

Yet but the salt with willing hand 
To do the work his captain planned, 
This isle anew may surely view, 

Afloat beneath his lee. 


And ever, who work that work be done, 
Both on the land and sea, 

Shall see their early visions run 

Anew before them in the sun. 


So simple a thing 


yet smites the spring 


Of hope’s rich alchemy. 


Charles H. Roberts. 


TOURGUENIEFF’S LETTERS. 


AN extremely interesting collection of the 
letters of Tourguenieff has recently been pub- 
The letters have 


lished in St. Petersburg. 
been collected by the Society for Assisting 
Impecunious Authors and Scholars, and edit- 


ed by W. P. Gajeffsky, president of the so- 
ciety. The proceeds of the sale of the book 
are to form part of a perpetual memorial 
fund to Tourguenieff, of which the annual in- 
terest will be devoted to the purposes of the 
society. ‘The letters extend over a period 
of more than forty years, from 1840 to Tour- 
guenieff’s death, August 22d, 1883, and form 
but a part of his correspondence, though 
they number four hundred and eighty-eight, 
and are written to fifty-five persons. The 
letters are contributed either by the persons 
to whom Tourguenieff wrote them, or by the 
heirs of such persons, and are printed from the 
manuscript. The collection has been trans- 
lated into French and German, but has not 
yet appeared in English. The translations 
in the present article are from the Russian. 

It is characteristic of the country and the 
time that many starred breaks represent 
“passages which it has been found tempo- 
rarily inexpedient to give to the public.” The 
collection is of many-sided interest, the let- 
ters touching upon art, literature, and pol- 
itics ; many of them having a personal char- 

Vor. VIII,—25. 


acter, and all bearing upon European as well 
as Kussian interests. The tone of the letters 
is as varied as the subjects, according to the 
persons to whom they are written, and the 
matter under discussion. It is difficult to 
choose among them. Certainly, the follow 
ing letters have as much interest for foreign 
as for Russian readers. The first is Tourgue- 
nieff’s answer toa letter from Wengeroff, ask- 
ing for some particulars for a biography of 
Tourguenieff. The others refer to Tourgue- 
nieff’s greatest work, which at the time ot 
publication was most diversely interpreted, 
and led to attacks upon the author from 
widely different quarters. The attacks to 
which Tourguenieff replied, and under which 
he most keenly suffered, were those of his 
literary friends, and of the Russian youth. 
The history of these attacks upon Tourgue- 
nieff, and of his suffering under them, is little 
known beyond the Russian borders. The 
book itself, ‘ Fathers and Sons,” his greatest 
work, is the most widely known of all his 
novels, and it is therefore the more interest- 
ing to observe how Tourguenieff himself re- 
garded the book, and its hero Bazaroff, who 
was the author’s favorite creation. 

The autobiographical scrap which follows 
gives a wonderfully graphic picture in the 
smallest compass : 
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“Spasskoje | Tourguenieffs Estate], 
“June roth, 1874. 

“ Dear Sir: 

*T received your letter this morning. I 
shall answer your frank questions frankly. 

“My father died, not in 1836, but October 
3oth, 1834. I was then but sixteen years of 
age. The hatred of serfdom was awake in 
me even then, and this hatred was one rea- 
son among others why I, who had grown up 
in the midst of floggings and tyranny, never 
once soiled my hand by a blow. But the 
way to the Annals of a Huntsman’ was a long 
one. I was then simply a boy, almost a 
child. My father was a poor man. At his 
death he left only one hundred and thirty 
serfs, in such bad order that they realized 
nothing ; My 
father’s estate was consolidated with that of 
my mother, who was a self-willed and impe- 
She alone supplied us with 


and we were three brothers. 


rious woman. 
the means of subsistence, and often withheld 
everything from us. It never entered her 
mind or ours that this trifling estate, the pa- 
ternal one, did not belong to her. I lived 
three years abroad, without ever receiving a 
kopeck from her, and it never occurred to 
me todemand my patrimony. Besides, this 
patrimony, minus my mother’s widow's share, 
and the share of my two brothers, was very 
little more than nil. 

‘*When my mother died, in 1850, I freed 
the domestic servants at once, contributed 
to the success of the general liberation, re- 
nounced one-fifth of the price in cases of 
purchased freedom, and demanded nothing 
for all the land belonging to the family man- 
sion on the principal estate, though it was 
worth a large sum of money. Perhaps 
another in my place might have done more, 
and have done it more quickly ; but I prom- 
ised to speak the truth, and I shall speak it, 
whatever it may be. ‘There is nothing to 
boast of, but also nothing 
I think. 

“Your next request is much harder to ful- 
fil. I feel a positive, almost physical antip- 


to be ashamed of, 


Annals of a Huntsman 


vurgueniett 


! This book, ‘‘ The 
the earliest and finest of Té 


is among 
s Writings, Itis 
ts conse 


i series of stories concerning serfdom with all i 


quence es. 
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athy to my poems; and not only have I no 
copy of them, but I would have paid a heavy 
price for the knowledge that they had ceased 
to exist in this world. ‘Andrey’ appeared 
in the National Annals, but in what year I 
cannot recall—i845 or 1846. ‘Parascha™ ap- 
peared as a small volume in 1843. In the 
Tscherkjessoff library on the Njewsky, where 
all sorts of things are stored up, you may 
come upon it. 

“Wishing you all success in the depart- 
ment which you have selected, and with the 
assurance of my most profound respect, 

“JT am your humble servant, 
“TS. TOURGUENIEFF.” 


The following letter was written to Dosta- 
jewski, author of the novel “ Rasskolnikoff ” 
and other able works, which are now begin- 
ning to be translated. ‘The date is immedi- 
ately following the publication of “ Fathers 
and Sons”: 


“Paris, RUE DE RIVOLI, 210, 
‘*March 18th, 1862. 
“* Dear Theodor Michaelovttch : 
“It is hardly worth while to tell you how 


greatly I have rejoiced over your mention of 
It is not a question 
of gratified self-love, but of the assurance 
that I have not missed my aim, that my la- 


‘Fathers and Sons.’ 


bor is not lost. ‘This was the more import- 
ant for me, because persons in whom I have 
great confidence advised me earnestly to 
burn my book, and between ourselves, within 
a very few days, Pissjemski*® has written me 
that the character of Bazaroff is a total fail- 
ure. What is left me but rage or despair? 
It is difficult for the author to recognize at 
once how far his thought has embodied it- 
self, whether it is a true one, whether he has 
mastered it. ‘The author, in the midst of 
his own work, is as one in the forest. That 
you have doubtless experienced more than 
once, so I thank you the more. You have 
grasped so appreciatively and delicately what 
I wanted to express in Bazaroff, that I 
could only throw up my arms in surprise 
and pleasure. It is as if you had penetrated 


2 Parascha (Pauline. ) 
® 1. } - 7 sali 
3 Pissjemski, one of the leading Russian novelists. 
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into my soul, and felt with me everything 
which I did not think it necessary to write 
out. God grant that it is not alone the fine 
perception of the artist that speaks in your 
words, but the simple understanding of the 
reader—that ts, God grant that all may pen- 
etrate at least a part of what you have seen 
Now I am at peace as to the fate of 
I have accomplished what I have 


into. 
my novel. 
 lanned, and have nothing to repent. 
‘There is a fresh proof how fully you have 
mastered this character. In the meeting of 
Arkadie with Bazaroff, in the place where 
you noticed that something is wanting, it is 
Bazaroff describing the duel, and jeering at 
the cavaliers, and Arkadie listening with se- 
This I left out, and 1 am sorry 
I cut out and worked over much 


cret horror. 
for it now. 
under the influence of adverse criticism, and 


Cc 
he heaviness which you mention may per- 


ps be attributable to the fact. 
“T have a good letter from Maykoff,' and 
Ul answer it. I shall be greatly abused, 
but that must pass over like a summer rain. 
* “ + oa 
“Once more I press your hand and thank 
My cordial greetings to your wife. 
Your devoted 
“Tvan TOURGUENIEFF.” 


Far W ell. 


To A. N. Maykoff. 
“Paris, March 18th, 1862. 
“ Dear Appalor Ntkolaievitch : 

“Tsay to you as the peasants say, ‘God 
give you health for your good letter!’ You 
have comforted me greatly. Concerning 
none of my works have I cherished such 
doubts as about this one. The judgments 
and criticisms of persons whom I am used to 
trusting were most unfavorable. But for Kat- 
kotf’s" insistent demands, ‘ Fathers and Sons’ 
would never have appeared. Now, I am 
forced to say to myself, ‘It is impossible that 
[ have written utter nonesense,’ when such 
men as you and Dostajewski pat my head 

2A Rus 

Katkoff, now publisher of the most reactionary Mos- 


lan poet. 
w paper and of the review, The Russian Messenger, 
that time pretendedly constitutionalist in the English 
se of the word, as his undertaking the publication of 


urguenieff 's works indicates. 
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and say, ‘ Well done, we give you a mark.’ 
This comparison with a student who has 
passed his examination well, is much more 
fitting than yours with a triumphant conquer- 
or. And comparing yourself with a dwarf is, 
permit me to say, nonsense. You are a col- 
league, an artist who has held out his hand 
to acolleague in brotherly fashion. And I 
answer your embrace with my own, and with 
warmest grectings, and thankfulness for your 
greetings. You have truly brought me peace. 
Not in vain said Schiller, 
‘Wer fiir die Besten seiner Zeit gelebt, 
Der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten.’ 
+ * * * ” 

The following is Tourguenieff’s reply to a 
letter from Aslutschewski, mentioning the un- 
favorable impression which ‘Fathers and 
Sons” had made upon the Russian student 
colony, in the Heidelberg University : 


“Paris, April 14th, 1862. 

“‘T hasten to answer your letter, for which I 
am very thankful to you, dear Aslutschewski. 
The criticism of the young is of no slight 
value. Inany case, I wish very much that no 
misapprehension as to my intentions should 

I answer point by point. 

The first point reminds me of tha 
complaints raised against Gogol and others : 
‘ Why are no good people created beside the 
bad ones?’ Now, Bazaroff outweighs all the 
other characters of the novel. ‘The advan- 
tages bestowed upon him are no accidental 
ones. I meant to make him a tragic figure 
—no little tendernesses would answer here. 
He is upright, truthful, and democratic, to 
the tips of his toes—and they can not find a 
single good side in him! He recommends 
Biichner’s Force and Matter as a popular, 
that is superficial, book. The duel with Paul 
Petrovitch Kirsanoff is there for an object 
lesson in the emptiness of the elegant, aris- 
tocratic cavalier class. And how could Baz- 
aroff have refused the challenge? Paul 
Petrovitch would simply have thrashed him. 
To my mind, Bazaroff is always setting Paul 
Petrovitch right, and not vice versa ; and 
when he is called ‘ Nihilist,’ let the reader 
understand ‘ Revolutionist.’ 


prevail. 


““ 
I. 
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“2, What is said of Arkadie and of the re- 
habilitation of the Fathers only shows—for- 
give me for saying it—that I have not been 
understood. My whole novel is directed 
against the claim of the nobility as an ad- 
vanced class. Look at the individual charac- 
ters—Nicholas Petrovitch, Paul Petrovitch, 
Arkadie—weakness, withering up, or nar- 
rowness. The artist feeling forced me to 
take exactly the gved representatives of the 
noblemen, to illustrate more clearly my prop- 

“Tf the cream is bad, what must 
be?” ‘To draw officials, generals, 


ve! 


ositions. 
the milk 
robbers, etc., would have been blunt —/ pont 
-and false. All the real irrecon- 


Aux ANeS 


cilables that I have known, without exception, 
Bjelinski,* Bakunin,* Herzen,* Dobroluboff,* 
Apjeschnjeff and the others, all came of com- 
paratively good and honorable parents, and 


that is very significant. - It robs the active, 
the irreconcilable, of every shadow of per- 
sonal bitterness, personal irritation. They 
go their own way purely because they are 
more responsive to the claims of the people, 
the people’s life. Little Count S——s is 
wrong in asserting that men like Nikolai 
Petrovitch and Paul Petrovitch are our 
grandfathers. Nikolai Petrovitch is—myself, 
Ogarieff,’ and a thousand others. Paul Pet- 
rowitch is—Atolipin, Tessakoff, Bosset, all 
contemporaries of ours. They are the best 
of the nobility, and I chose them precisely 
for that reason, to prove their insolvency. 
Bribe takers on one side and an ideal youth 
on the other—that is a picture which others 
may paint! I wanted something larger. Baz- 
aroff said in one place in the manuscript 
(I left it out because of the Government 
censor) to Arkadie—the same Arkadie in 
whom your Heidelberg colleagues perceive a 
‘successfully created type’—‘Your father is 

1 A critic active about 1840. 

2 Bakunin, father of the Anarchist movement. 

8 Herzen, a superb publicistic power, one of the first 
who published periodicals bevond the Russian border 
(in London) opposing serfdom and the Imperial sys- 
tem. 

4 Dobroluboff, a keen and eminent critic of the period 
1850-1860. 

6 A freedom-loving writer of poems for the people; a 
fellow-worker of Herzen on the periodicals published 
abroad and forbidden in Russia. 
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an honorable fellow; but if he were a bribe- 
taker through and through, you would not 
be any further from your aristocratic sub- 
mission with occasional ebullitions.’ 

“3. Good heavens! The Kukschina, the 
caricature, according to you, is the most 
For such an opinion 
The Odinzowa was as 
little in love with Arkadie as with Bazaroff. 
How can you help seeing that? 
is a representative of our do-nothing, enthu- 


successful attempt. 
there is no answer. 


She, too, 


siastic, inquisitive, yet cold gentlewomen— 
epicureans within the aristocracy. ‘The Coun- 
tess Saljas comprehended //7s person with 
clearness. The Odinzowa would 
the wolf’s (Bazaroff’s) hair to 


perfect 
first stroke 
keep him from biting, then stroke the lad’s 
locks, and proceed as usual to repose in 
satin, after a luxurious bath. 

* Bazaroff’s death, which Count S—s calls a 
heroic one and criticises for that reason, must, 
in my opinion, form the last stroke upon the 
tragic figure. And your young people re- 
gard this, too, as something accidental! 

“Tn closing, I assert that if in spite of all 
Bazaroff’s want of polish, heartlessness, un- 
merciful dryness, the reader does not grow 
fond of him, I am to blame and, have failed 
to carry out my purpose. But turn sweet 
(to use one of his own expressions)! that I 
would not, although by so doing I should 
probably have had the young people on my 
side. I would not buy up popularity by that 
sort of compromise. It is better to lose the 
battle (and I believe I have lost it), than to 
win it by a trick. There hovered before me 
a great,impetuous, gloomy figure, half sprung 
from the earth, strong, scornful, upright, yet 
doomed to destruction because still standing 
in the vestibule of the future. There hov- 
ered before me some strange complement of 
Pugatschjeff,® and my young contemporaries, 
shaking their heads say, ‘ Ah! Brother, thou 
hast placed thyself in a bad light and even 
insulted us. Arkadie has turned out better 
under thy hands. A pity that thou hast not 

6 Pugatschjeff, a historical person, who played an im- 
portant part in the conquest of Siberia. He was regarded 
in the earliest days of the-Russian revolutionary move- 
ment as the first type of a revolutionist from among the 
people, 
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spent more pains upon hin.’ There is noth- 
ing for me to do but take off my cap as in 
the gypsy song, and bow more humbly. So 
far, but two persons have thoroughly under- 
stood Bazaroff, understood my intentions ; 
that is, namely, Dostajewsky and Botkin. I 
shall take care that a copy of ny novel comes 
to you; and now, éasta / 

“T shall not pass through Heidelberg, or I 
should have taken a look at the young Rus- 


Jimmy. 
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sians there. Greet them for me, though they 
do regard me as one of the laggards. Say 
to them that I beg them to wait a little be- 
fore delivering final judgment. You may 
communicate this letter to whom you please. 
I take your hand warmly, and wish you 
everything good. Work, work, and do not 
make haste to be through with it. 
“ Yours very truly, 
“Ivan TOURGUENIEFF.” 
Florence Kelley Wischnewetsky. 


JIMMY. 


Noon glared upon the wide, seared flats 


and the rickety buildings of Plainville. It 


was the midday of that brief season—the 
* Saint Martin’s Summer” of the Frenchman 

which between November and December 
lends a passing brightness to the sky, and 


warmth to the air. Nota flake of snow lay 
on the withered grass ; no frost had yet bound 
the soil; only the long howl of the gale, 
morning and evening, suggested the period 
of storms. Even old settlers, those staunch 
champions of the superior days that were, 
owned the matchless beauty and serenity of 
the season. 

The desolate station bustled that day with 
were fastened, 


activity. Ponies 


singly or in groups, at the different hitching- 


unusual 
places. Men were saddling them, loosening 
straps, adjusting buckles, ordering, criticising, 
chailing one another, in the reckless fashion 
of the West, where they joke over everything, 
That 
the present excitement, however, had a slight- 


from a murder up to an Indian raid. 


er cause, might be inferred from the crowd’s 
nchecked and extravagant mirth. 

hey were to have started at sunrise, and, 

of course, were nearly ready by noon. Hav- 

ing waited so long, the party moved an ad- 

urnment for dinner. ‘The proposition find- 

g favor, sundry fires were kindled, and the 

steams trom boiling 

Talk flew back and 


The 


air made fragrant with 
coffee and frying pork. 
forth, as the rough cooks moved about, 


keen wit of the frontier is keenest at meal 


times. Dinner being despatched, the last 
loiterer was springing to the saddle, when a 
boy of about sixteen, mounted on a weary 
looking white pony, rode up to the group. 

‘The Lord save us!” growled a tall fel- 
low to his neighbor. ‘Ef thar aint Jimmy 
Rowell, always late and never left. I'll be— 
blessed, ef I wouldn't like to give the little 
rooster a shakin’ jest fer his impidence.” 

“ Don’t tell him so,” returned the other, 
laughing shortly. ‘“ Let’s ride on, Jake.” 

“Not much!” said Jake, facing the new 
comer with a scowl, meant to be impressive. 

Long Jake’s scowl was calculated to make 
an impression. He was a lean, dark-browed 
fellow, with askin hard and brown as leather, 
deep set, keen black eyes, and a straggling 
black beard. One cheek was strangely de- 
formed by a long, repulsive scar, which per- 
haps gave rise to the common report that he 
had once been a guerilla. He had not been 
long in that district, and, though expert in 
the arts of the cattle camp, was nota general 
favorite. 

‘Yo Jim Rowell he had taken a positive 
dislike, as cordially returned. ‘The two sel- 
dom met without a wordy skirmish, in which 
the elder was often worsted, to the great de- 
light of his comrades. Jim, with his daring 
spirit, his bold, ready replies, and uncommon 
“smartness,” was a kind of pet among them 
—a position not always tending to further 
his best interests. 

“Well, Jim,” announced Jake, solemnly, 
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“Ef I'd a boy with no more sense than 
you’ve got, I’d kill him while he was easy to 
kill, that’s all. What's up now?” 

“ Nothing,” retorted the boy, quietly peel- 
ing his willow switch, “except that they’re 
going to hang you in the morning.” 

A burst of laughter greeted this speech, 
and the herder, turning his horse’s head, 
rode off at full speed, Jimmy and his friends 
following suit. 

“What brought you up in such a hurry, 
young man?” asked the stout, jolly Al 
Thompson. “ Did you hear where we were 
going ?” 

“No!” answered Jimmy, rather gloomily. 
A little girl’s been lost down our way, and 
they’re hunting for her everywhere. I 
thought somebody round here might have 
Where are all you fellows going 
anyhow? Far?” 

“Well, I should rather jedge so. 
know old Abe ?” 

“That big brindle steer no one can catch?” 

“The same. Tom Jenkins calls him his’n, 
but I b'lieve he was with Injuns afore he 
It don’t matter. He 
might as well b'long to the devil, for no fence 


seen her. 


You 


come on this range. 
kin stan’ agin him. Well, we're all agoin’ to 
hunt him down, and you bet we'll have some 
fun.” 

“T wish I could go,” sighed Jimmy. 

* Come right along, then,” 
invitation, turning his bearded face full on 


was the man’s 
the hesitating listener. “This is the very 
best chance to find the little girl, and your 
We'll 
share grub, and you kin help us along. Come 


folks needn’t know nothing more. 


on.” 
“y 


Jimmy, rapidly changing the uncertain for 


don’t know— yes, I will,” pronounced 
the resolute tone, as he started up his reluc- 
tant pony. 

“TT tell you what it is, Jem,” 
Irishman, in confidence. “Financially, that’s 


said a little 


the worst little horse I ever see.” 

“She'll go like thunder when she gets 
started,” protested the boy, much hurt. It 
was by no means a pony to brag of, but, be- 
ing his only article of property, he could not 
afford to laugh very heartily at such sallies. 


Jimmy. 
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He, himself, was nothing extra to look at, if 
you came to that. A long, thin figure, clad 
in the rustic’s coarse garments; a broad 
felt hat concealing his brown hair, and flap- 
ping over his thin face—a face fairly dis- 
figured with great freckles, but lit by a pair 
of gray eyes alive with boyish love of excite- 
ment. Jim Rowell was not a bad fellow, 
but the delight, the rapture of bounding over 
the prairie in company and on horseback, 
was always too strong a temptation for his 
prudent resolves. 

A ride, a long, swift, glorious ride over 
sandy levels ; between brown bluffs ; past an 
occasional farmhouse, where stacks stand 
yellow and tall; through rattling skeletons 
of thickets, and shallow sweeps of water ; up, 
down, and across, until the patriarch of 
the herds starts up before them. ‘The cat- 
tle he has been lying among scatter out lazily, 
but old Abe meets his foes with the 
of a gladiator. 

A fierce brute he is, and strong. Look at 
the rings of 


clare 


his wide horns, circled with 


many years ; at the powerful muscles show- 
ing beneath the tawny hide, and the long 
limbs that have crashed through manyastrong 
enclosure. Nothing about him tells of own- 
ership ; there is neither cut on his ears, nor 
scar on his hide. No round-up could gath- 
er him in, nor corral secure him ; therefore a 
convention of “cow punchers” suggested 
general action against the outlaw, and the 
words were uttered at a time when any di- 
To mortals 


welcome. con 


] 


i@SS 


version was 


deinned to the end solitude and soul- 
wearying monotony of those vast level plains, 
the time must come when even a shooting 
scrape is hailed with glad relief. 

“Thar he is, boys !” shouts Tom Jenkins. 


’s your’n ! 


“Thar. Ketch him and hi 
“A devil's 
, muttered Thompson, pu 


le him. 


prize at the best; but here 
shing forward 
with the boy besir 


Hi! 


that become yelps as the brindle gives them 


The dogs are at him, with barks 


1 Ric 


a taste of his heels. Down the valley, over 


» uplands, and the dry creek bottoms, away 


ey gO, In a noisy race against the crisp west 


wind, a tornado of ciattering hoofs, jingling 
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spurs, and loose trappings. The sun beats 
hot upon them, the dust flies up from the 
plain, One by one the dogs sneak off to the 
rear, the ponies flag ; yet Old Abe is as fresh 
for a break of mile or so, as ready for a sav- 
age dash at a timid horse or rider. 
“Giveit up! He ain’t wuth it!” 
weaker spirits, drawing rein upon a hill, the 
defiant brute eying them from a safe distance. 
“To ez you please,” growled Long Jake, 
“but ef you fellers quit, I won’t, that’s all.” 
“ Neither will 1!” putin Jimmy, looking 
foolish, as a laugh was raised at his expense. 
“The devil you wont !” retorted the other. 
“ Because a square look at you would scare 
him to death any day.” He turned away, glad 
to have avenged his former defeat. ‘That 
readiness of tongue which others laughed at 
and passed over in the boy, angered the 
herder unaccountably. Besides, he felt sore 
at the failure of his boast to capture the prize 
in an hour. 
“Come on, boys,” proposed Jenkins. “ My 
If wecan run 


cry the 


camp’s just around the bend. 
him into the big stone corral, we’ve got him 
sure ; if not, let’s stop, and take a fresh start 
in the morning.” 

* All right,” chorused the others. 

“Look yere, Jimmy,” said Al Thompson, 
as their two horses trotted down the slope 
together. ‘You jes’ take my advice an’ let 
Jake alone. Its precious easy to git him hot, 
an’ they say he killed a man down on the 
Divide.” 

“Oh, give us a rest; I ain’t afraid. Why 
does he keep trying to rile me all the time, 
It’s too mean.” 
You’re pretty smart, 


just because I’m a boy? 

“Go ahead, then ! 
Jim Rowell, but I tell you it don’t do no fel- 
ler good to be too smart ; mebbe you'll find 
it out some day.” 

I'he second chase proved no more success- 
ful than the first. Cunning Old Abe put in 
his “best licks ” for their enlightenment, and, 
when they gave it up, still seemed unwearied. 
Tom sprang from his horse to do the honors 
of his residence. 

“Light, gentlemen, ‘light and make your- 
selves at home. ‘Things is a little out of or- 
der, consequent on the missus not havin’ got 


Jimmy. 
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back from Saratogy, but you’ll find the morn- 
in’ papers in the libr’y. The key of the pi- 
aner’s on the bureau in my dressin’ room. 
Ef you like, take turns in admirin’ the scen- 
ery, the long shadders of the chickens fallin’ 
to the east’ard, an’ the kingly rooster as he 
glides forth from the barn.” 

The mansion whose hospitality was offered 
in this grandiloquent style, was an extremely 
scaly-looking dvg-out, probably measuring 
ten by twelve feet. Outside inspection re- 
vealed one small door and window, a varie- 
gated supply of oyster cans, barrels, and not 
a few empty bottles—which last, however, 
were modestly disposed in the background. 
A broom had been placed outside, as if for 
display, but a donkey ata distance was solemn- 
ly making a meal of it. A small flock of 
emaciated chickens gathered expectant!y in 
vain, for Tom had the masculine habit of 
neglecting his chickens. Two thrifty looking 
objects redeemed the appearance of his 
ranches—a fine barn, and a corral with high 
stone walls. Yet he was a lord of many herds, 
who might drive in his carriage if he pleased. 

Without further study of this bachelor’s 
1all, we will follow the herders as they make 
for the well, tired, thirsty, yet good natured 
-—all but Jake, who finds Jim dealing out wa- 
ter with a tin cup, the only one at hand. 
His scowl deepened a trifle with impatience. 

“Here Al,” said Jim, looking from Jake 
to Thompson, who stood beside him, * Age 
before beauty.” 

The answering smiles stung the border 
vagabond. Snatching the cup, and flinging 
its contents full in Jim’s face, ‘‘ Clear your- 
self, you young scamp !” he ordered. 

Flushing savagely, the boy caught some- 
thing from his side, but Thompson's power- 
ful hand was on his arm. 

“What do you mean, you little fool ? 
cried. ‘* Was this what you came here for ? 
Jes’ you ride home ez fast ez you kin go,” 
he added, taking him aside, “‘an’ for (od’s 
sake don’t let your folks know of this; I'll 


. he 


not tell.” 

“Ef it had been any one but Jimmy,” so- 
liloquized the good-humored fellow, as he 
went back to his companions, “I shouldn't 
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have cared. Jake ain't very pretty, anyhow, 
an’ I reckon he’d make a better lookin’ an- 
gel than anything else.” 

Jim, meantime, mounted and rode off, 
without looking back. Angry tears forced 
themselves to his eyes as he pressed on, tak- 
ing no note of the road, until! December 
sunset flames burned out along the horizon. 
The sudden twilight warned him to seek 
some shelter for the night, which already 
promised to be colder than usual. He rode 


up a deep gulch, dismounted, fastened his 
pony, and made a brush fire, luckily finding a 


few matches in his pocket. ‘Then he leaned 
against the bank and thought over the day’s 
events. Fiery thoughts he had, until another 
idea made its entrance into his brain, cool- 
ing them off a little. 

“What right had you there at all ?” insinu- 
ated conscience, or whatever reflective faculty 
takes her place in a boy’s mind. Had he not 
started out to find poor little Kitty, who was 
now, perhaps, through his fault, lying stiffand 
cold somewhere on the broad prairie? Jim 
liked Kitty Nichols. I suppose any rough 
but kind-hearted boy would have liked such 
a pretty, blue-eyed mite, when she came run- 
ning to meet him with unfailing delight. 
Her folks were neighbors, and she was their 
only little girl. His heart reproached him 
for having left her to her fate. 

“Oh, well, they’ve surely found her by 
this time,” he reasoned uneasily ; then, heap- 
ing up the fire, fell asleep. 

He awoke, shivering with more than cold. 
He thought that, finding Kitty asleep, he 
had called her to rise and come home, when 
a lean, gray wolf bounded upon her. He 
seized it by the throat, but had not the 
strength to strangle it, and dared not let go. 
Though near home, he was unable to speak 
aloud, either to call help or wake the sleep- 
ing child, while the air was hideous with 
the sharp cries of advancing wolves. When 
he shook off this nightmare, his comfort was 
not increased by hearing the yells of his 
dream multiply around him, and seeing well- 
known dark figures slink over the hills. A 
light snow had sifted down during the night, 
and the world showed ghostly white in the 


Jimmy. 


[ Oct. 


cold, gray dawn. With much difficulty Jim- 
my coaxed the damp wood to a blaze, and 
hung over it in hungry remembrance of the 
warm home breakfasts. 

The sun had scarcely risen above the low 
hills, when watery-looking clouds obscured 
the whole sky, and a chill wind whistled 
through the bushes. Jim got the pony and 
started for home. On fresh, cool mornings, 
exercise of any kind is delightful, and he had 
not gone far before his spirits were consider- 
ably heightened. 

Crossing a gully, his quick eye discerned 
a mark on the other side. It was a child’s 
footprint in the snow. He followed it up, 
and found a chain of such prints. But all 
around, intersecting it in places, were the 
tracks of the prairie wolves. 

Just then the ground shook as the band 
of mounted herders swept past. Jake alone 
reined up beside him. His face showed 
that he had been drinking. 

“Don’t you wish you hadn’t lost your 
chance of catching Old Abe?” he sneered. 

““T’ve as good a chance as you have, but 
I’ve something better to do,” the boy returned, 
tracing the tracks as he spoke. Jake looked 
at him a moment; then, seeing how far the 
others were ahead, spurred his broncho into 
joining them. 

Left to himself, Jim moved along, watch- 
ing the ground with intense interest. Last 
night she was alive, then, and he might still 
find her. The light snow, however, rapidly 
disappearing, gave him no further aid. 

Startled by the well-known rush of hoofs 
and clamor of voices, he hurried his pony to 
a point whence he could see the chase. 
Straight onward flies the infuriated steer, 
hotly pursued by the herders. They have 
nearly run him down. ‘The mighty head is 
lowered, the fierce eyes haggard, and the 
muscles tense with exertion. It is easy to 
see that he is near his end; easy to know, 
also, that his last struggle will be a desperate 
one. 

Lifting his head, Old Abe glared around 
him ; then, lowering his horns, made a sud- 
den sweep to the right at an object not twen- 


ty yards away. Good Heavens! It was the 
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light dress and yellow hair of little Kitty 
Nichols. A general shout rose. More than 
one revolver was drawn but the shot was with- 
held for fear of hitting the wrong mark. 

Jake had the only chance, and he was 
equal to the emergency. He swung his raw- 
hide lasso, the loop flew out, settled over 
those cruel white horns, and the watchers 
drew a breath of relief. The child, who, un- 
able to fly, had fallen into a half kneeling 
position, rose a little, as if in hope; when 
suddenly Jake caught sight of Jim Rowell. 
With a demoniac yell, he cut and flung the 
rope from the saddle before it had been 
stretched. 

* There it is. 
ing into laughter. 

It was a pretty rough crowd, and not one 
in it but wished at that moment, that Jake’s 
noose was around his own neck. 

Jim’s honest, hot blood, chilled an instant 
before, leaped with indignation, and all his 
frontier learning came to his assistance. He 
dashed after the trailing rope, threw himself 
down, and caught it from the ground, right- 
ing himself in the saddle before the strain 


Take it !” he shouted, burst- 
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came, and just as Al Thompson’s well direct- 
ed shot laid the brindled savage at the very 
feet of trembling Kitty. 

They found her weak and chilled, but 
still safe and well. 

Jimmy was quitea hero fora few days, his 
strained arms and torn hands bearing witness 
to his adventure ; but he had sense enough 
to accord Al Thompson a fair share of the 
praise. His old enemy left that part of the 
country: probably he had his own reasons» 
but people laid the credit of his absence to 
that day’s occurrences. 

“Wasn't my little girl afraid when the 
wolves came around her at night?” Kitty’s 
happy mother asked her. 

**No,” the child answered. ‘‘Youtold me 
if I prayed to God, he wouldn’t let anything 
hurt me, and you see he didn’t”—with a 
satisfied turn of the flaxen head. “ But,” 
she continued reflectively, “I was afraid 
when that steer was coming for me. All 
the men and horses made so much noise, I 
thought God mightn’t hear me_ soon 


enough.” 
Marion Muir. 





CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A Nove. or MEXICAN LIFE. 


XIV. 


Wuewn Don Rafael and his guest the Gen- 
eral José Ramirez, went to join the subordi- 
nate officers, who with the clerks and various 
employees of the hacienda were supping in 
another part of the building, and afterwards 
to saunter through the village, where the 
soldiers and the numerous camp followers 
were making the night gay with their revelry, 
the younger officer Don Vicente Gonzales, 
followed his old friend Dojfia Feliz to the 
corridor, and throwing himself on a chair 
turned his face towards her, with the air and 
gesture that says more plainly than words, 
“What have you to tell? or ask? Weare 
alone ; let us exchange confidences.” 


In truth, they were not quite alone. Chin- 
ita had half sulkily, half defiantly, crept after 
Dofia Feliz, and had sunk down in her usual 
crouching attitude within the shadow of the 
wall. She would have preferred to follow 
Don Rafael and the General in their rounds, 
but she knew that was impracticable— Pedro 
would have stopped her at the gate, and sent 
her to Florencia, or kept her close beside 
him—and so even the inferior pleasure of 
seeing and listening to the less attractive 
stranger would have been denied her. Chin- 
ve child; she used to 


ita was an imaging 
stand upon the balcony, sometimes, with 
Chata, and gaze and gaze far away into the 
blue, which seemed to lie beyond the furthest 
hills, and wonder vaguely what strange crea- 
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tures lived there. Sometimes her wild ima- 
gination pictured such uncouth monsters, 
such terrifying shapes, that she herself was 
seized with nervous tremblings, and Chata 
and Carlota would clasp each other and cry 
out in fright; but oftener she peopled that 
world with cavaliers such as she had occa- 
sionally seen, and stately dames, such as she 
imagined Dofa Isabel and the xia Her- 
linda must be—for the accidental mention 
of those names was as potent as would have 
been the smoke of opium to fill her brain 
with dreams. By the sight of Don José, in 
his picturesque apparel, part of these vague 
dreams seemed realized ; and even the quiet 
figure of Don Vicente, and the sound of his 
stranger voice, had the charm of novelty. 
She placed herself where she could best see 
his face, with infantile philosophy contenting 
herself with the next best, where the pleasure 
desired was unattainable. She was very quiet, 
for she had naturally the Indian stealth- 
iness of movement, and she had beside a 
vague instinct that her presence upon the cor- 
Stull she did not 
feel herself in any sense an intruder ; she felt 


ridor micht be forbidden. 


as a petted animal may be supposed to do, 
that she had a perfect right in any spot from 
which she was not driven. 

Dofia the 
silent, she became impatient, and 


But as Feliz and new-comer 
were long 
half resolved to settle herself to sleep there 
and then. She had drawn her feet under 
her, covering them with the ragged edges 
of her skirt, and, drawing her ve/oso over her 
head and shoulders, and tightly over the 
arms which clasped her knee, looked out as 


from a little tent, and instead of sleeping be- 


t 
. 2 Ve» } } 7; > to P 
came gradually absorbed in the contempla- 


tion of the face and figure which, when seen 


beside those of the dashing Ramirez, had ap- 
and insignificant. The young 


the close fitting 


peared gloomy 
! ! 


man was dressed in black, 


riding pantaloons, the short round jacket, 
the wide hat, which now lay on the ground 
beside him, relieved only by a scanty supply 


of silver buttons, a contrast to the usual lav- 


ishness of a young cavalier ; and in its severe 
outlines and its expression of gloom, his face, 


as he sat in the moonlight, was in entire har- 
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mony with his dress. How rigid looked the 
clear-cut profile against the dead whiteness of 
the column against which it rested, his close 
cropped hair framed in black, his youthful 
brow corrugated in painful thought. Sud- 
denly he lifted the dark eyes which had rested 
upon Dofia Feliz, and turned them on the 
fountain which was splashing within the cir- 
cle of flowering plants, and murmured : 

“JT feel as though in a dream. Is it 
possible I am here, and she is gone, gone 
forever ! How often I have seen her, by the 
side of the fountain, raising herself upon the 
jutting stone work to pluck the red gerani- 
ums and place them in her hair. Even 
when I was a boy her pretty unstudied ways 
delighted me ; and Herlinda, as naturally as 
she breathed, acted her dainty cuquetries. 
And to fancy, now, that all that grace and 
beauty is lost to me, to the world, forever! 
that she is sacrificed—buried !” 

He spoke bitterly, and sighed, yet with 
that tone of renunciation which, more com- 
plete than to death itself, marks the voices 
of the children of the Church of Rome, as 
they yield their loved ones to her cloisters. 
It was in the voice of Dona Feliz, as she 
presently replied : 

“It seems indeed a strange destiny for so 
bright a life, but against the call of religion 
we cannot murmur, Vicente. Manyand great 
have been the sins of the Garcias. May her 
prayers, her vigils, her tears condone them!” 
She crossed herself and sighed heavily. 

“T cannot accept even the inevitable so 
calmly,” cried the young man in sudden pas- 
“T have loved her from a child; I 
She was 


sion. 
never had a thought but for her! 
promised me when we were boy and girl! 
She used to tease me, saying she hated me, 
and then with a soft glance of her dark eyes 
disarmed my anger. She would thrust me 
from her with her tiny foot, and then draw me 
to her, with one slender finger hooked in the 
dangling chain of a jacket button, and laugh- 
ingly promise to be good, breaking her word 
the next moment. She would taunt me when 
I sprang towards her inalarm when she leaped 
from the fountain parapet, and in turn would 
agontes of fright as I hung from 


oe 
t 


cry out in 
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the highest limbs of the garden trees, or when 
I dashed by her on the back of a half-broken 
horse, stopping him, throwing him perhaps 
on his haunches, with one turn of the cruel 
bit. Through all her vagaries I loved her, and 
perhaps the more because of them, and I 
fancied she loved me. Even later, when she 
had grown more formal and I more ardent, 
I believed that her coy repulses were but 
maiden arts to win me on.” 

“T always told Doja Isabei,” interrupted 
Feliz, “that such freedom of intercourse be- 
tween youth and maiden would but lead to 
weariness on one side or the other. But she 
was a hater of old customs. She said there 
was more danger in two glances exchanged 
from the pavement and the balcony, than in 
hours of such youthful chat and frolic.” 

“Yet they were designed to bind our 
hearts together,” said Vicente. ‘*The wish 
of Doha Isabel’s heart for years was to see 
us one day man and wife. Yet she changed 
as suddenly—more suddenly and completely 
than Herlinda did. What isthe secret? Is 
not ‘Tres Hermanos productive enough to 
Is all 
Rich men 


provide dowers for two daughters ? 
this to be centered on Carmen ? 
daughters in convents, 
Can it be 


have immured their 
to leave their wealth undivided. 
Dona Isabel 

interrupted Dona Feliz, as she 
** Let us 
talk no more of Herlinda, Vicente ; it makes 


* ( a la / ” 
might have done toa foolish child. 


my heart sore, and can but torture thine.” 

* No, it relieves me; it soothes me,” cried 
Vicente. “I have longed to come here to 
talk to you. Dona Isabel is unapproach- 


+h 


ble. She has relapsed once more into the 


icy impenetrability that characterized her 

in that terrible time so many years ago. I 
just remember 

the dead rest,” cried Dona Feliz 

“That is a forbidden subject in 


1a Isabel’s house. You are her guest—” 


Vicente accepted the reproof with a shrug 


his shoulders, and Dofa Feliz added, as 
at once to turn his thoughts and afford 
the sympathy he 
you will, of Herlinda. 


she is now 2?” 


craved, “Talk to me, if 


Do you know where 
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“Ves, in Lagos, in that dreariest of pris- 
ons, the convent of Our Lady of Tribulation. 
Think you Maria Sanctissima can desire 
such scourgings, such long fastings, such in- 
terminable vigiis, as they say are practiced 
there? God grant the scoffers are right, and 
that the reputed self-immolations are but 
imaginings—tales of the priests, to attract 
richer offerings to the church shrine. When 
I saw it, it was groaning beneath vessels of 
gold and silver, and wreaths of jewels. Oh, 
Feliz! Feliz! higher and heavier than the 
treasures they pile on their altars, are the 
woes these monks and nuns accumulate upon 
our devoted country.” 

Dofia Feliz glanced around warily, but an 
expression of genuine acquiescence gleamed 
from her eyes. 

“You are where I have always hoped to 
see you,” she said in a low tone ; “ but be- 
ware of a too indiscriminate zeal. They say 
Comonfort himself has been too hasty, must 
draw back—retract—-” 

“Retract!” cried Vicente. ‘ Never! 
Down, I say, with these tyrants in priestly 
garments—these robbers in the guise of 
saints. The land is overrun with them ; 
their dwellings rise in hundreds in the sun- 
light of prosperity, and the hovels of the poor 
are covered in the darkness of their oppres- 
sions. ‘The finest lands, the richest mines, 
the wealth of whole families, have passed in- 
to their cunning and grasping hands. No 
right, either temporal or spiritual, but is con- 
trolled by them. Better let us 
nally, than be saved by such aclergy. 


be lost eter- 
What, 
saved by bull-baiters, cock-fighters, the de- 
luders of the widow and orphan, the oppress- 
ors of the poor?” 

“ You are bitter and unjust,” interrupted 
Dofia Feliz, “and, besides, the base minis- 
ters of the Church take nothing from the 
sanctity of her ordinances.” 

“So be it,” answered Vicente. “ Per- 
haps,” he added, with a short laugh, “ you 
think I have lost my senses. No, no; but 
my personal loss has quickened my sense of 
public wrongs. In losing Herlinda, I lost all 
that held me to the past—old superstitions 


—old deceptions. ‘The old idle, boyish life 
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died, and up sprang the discontented, far 
seeing, turbulent new spirit, which spurns old 
dogmas, breaks old chains, and cries for I'ree- 
dom !” 

Vicente had risen to his feet ; his 
lighted with enthusiasm; his pain was for 
The listening child 


face 


a moment forgotten. 
felt a glow at her heart, though his words 
ofa Feliz thrilled 
with a purer, more reasonable longing for 
that liberty, which, asa child, she had heard 
proclaimed, but which had flitted mockingly 
her country, refusing to touch its 

Her enthusiasm kindled at that of 


were as Greek to her. 


above 

ground. 
the young man, though his sprung from bit- 
How many enthusiasms own the 
Sweetness and content pro- 


terness. 
saine Origin! 
duce no frantic dissatisfactions, no daring 
aims, no conquering endeavors. 

“You belie yourself,” she said, after a 
pause. “It is not merely the bitterness of 
your heart, which has made you a patriot. 
The needs, the wrongs, the aspirations of the 
time have aroused you. Had Herlinda been 
yours, you stili must have listened to those 
With such men as you at his call, 
The cause he 


voices. 
Comonfort should not falter. 
espoused must triumph !” 

“Humph!” muttered Vicente doubtfully, 
while Feliz, with a sudden qualm at her out- 
spoken approbation of measures subversive 
of an authority that her training had made 
her believe sanctioned by heaven cried: “Ave 
Maria Sanctissima, what have I said! In 
blaming, in casting reproach upon the cler- 
gy, am I not casting mud upon our Holy 
Mother, the Church ?” 

“Feliz!” cried Vicente impatiently, ** That 
too asks Comonfort. Such irrational fears 
as these are the real foes of progress and so 
deeply are old prejudices and superstitions 
rooted, that they find a place in every heart 

no matter how powerful the intellect, 


how clear the 


comprehension of the pollit- 
ical situation, how scrupulous or unscrupu 
lous the conscience, the same ghostly fears 
What spells have those 
and their 
shameless lives, thrown over us, that we have 


Think of your 


hang over all 
monks, with their oppressions 


been wax in their hands? 
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own father—a man of parts, generous, lofty- 
minded, but He shunned 
monte table, the bull fight, and all such costly 
sports as the Aacenderos love; he almost 
lived in the church. But that could not 
keep misfortune from his door; his cattle 
died; his horses were driven away in the 
revolution; his fields were devastated ; and 


a fanatic. the 


he was driven to borrow money on his lands. 
And to whom should he look but the cler- 
gy—who so eager to lend, who so suave and 
kind as they? And when he was in the 
snare, who so pitiless in winding it around 
and about him, strangling, withering his life ?” 

‘But, Vicente,” said Feliz, in a hard, em- 
bittered voice, “in our lot there was a show 
of justice. If you would have a more un- 
mitigated use of pitiless craft, think of the 
fate of your own cousin Inez.” 

The child within the shadow of the wall was 
listening breathlessly. Her innate rebellion 
against all authority made her quick to grasp 
the situation; a secret detestation of the 
coarse handed, loud-voiced village priest who 
had succeeded Padre Francisco at Vres Her- 
manos quickened her apprehension. She 
looked at Vicente with glistening eyes. ‘ Ah, 
well I remember poor Inez,” he said, “ forced 
by her father to become a nun, that at his 
death he might win pardon for his soul by 
satisfying 
implored, wept, raved, fell into imbecility, 
and died; and her sad story, penetrating 
thickness of convent walls, was 


the greed of his councilors, she 


even the 
blackened by the assertion that she was pos- 
sessed of devils foul and unclean—she, the 
whitest, purest soul that ever stood before 
the gates of heaven !” 

His choked; he 
sank again into his chair. 


was silent, and 
* And Comon- 
* strives to con- 


voice 


fort,” he muttered presently, 
ciliate wretches such as these. He is a man, 
Feliz, who, with all his courage, believes a 
poor compromise better than a long fight.” 

Feliz looked at him with disquietude, 
“What, Vicente,” she said, “are you a man 


to be blown about by every wind—a mere 


ordinary revolutionist, seeking a new chief 


for each fresh battle!” 


Vicente flushed at the insinuation. ‘“ One 
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cause and a ¢howsand chiefs, if need be,” he 
said. ‘* But there is a man in Mexico, Feliz, 
who must inevitably become the head of this 
which, like the cause, will re- 
To- 


movement— 
main the same through all mischances. 
day he is the friend of Comonfort, but, who 
knows ? tomorrow—” 

“He may be his enemy,” ejaculated Feliz, 
“7 wonder if in allthis land there can be 
found one man who can be faithful !” 

“ Tomorrow,” said Vicente, completing his 
sentence, “ he may be the friend and leader 
of all the lovers of freedom, in Mexico; and 
ifso, ray leader. I have talked with that man, 
and he sees to the farthest ramifications of 
this great canker that is eating out the very 
vitals of ourland. You will hear of him soon, 
leliz, if you have not done so already. His 
name is Benito Juarez.” 

Feliz smiled. ‘“* What, that Indian 2?” she 

It is a new thing for a gentleman of 


ire Spanish blood to choose such a leader. 


h, Vicente, you disappoint me. It must be 

Kamirez, who has in his every move- 

ment the air of a guerri/a, a free fighter, who 
has infected you.” 

‘No,” answered Vicente sullenly, “Ram- 
irez has no influence over me; only the for- 
une of war has thrown us together—a blus- 

‘ing fellow on the surface, but so deep, so 

that none can fathom him. He is 
not the man I could make my friend.” 

“\Vhere does he come from?” asked Dofia 
Feliz with interest. “There is something 
familiar to me in his voice or expression.” 

“A mere fancy,” answered Vicente ; “ just 
such a fancy as makes me glance at himsome- 
times as he rides silent at my side, and with 
a sudden start, clap my hand upon my 
sword. I have an instinctive dread of him, 
not a fear, but such a dread as I have of a 
deadly reptile. “I wonder,” he added 
gloomily “if it is to be my fate to take his 
life.” 

Feliz shuddered. Chinita’s eyes flashed. 

‘* And yet once I saved him, when we were 
fighting against the guerrillas of Ortiz. He 
was caught in a defile of the mountains; four 
assailants dashed upon him at once with ex- 
ultant cries ; and though he fought gallantly, 
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had I not rushed to the rescue he must have 
been killed there. Together we beat the 
villains off, and he fancies he owes me some 
thanks ; and perhaps I have some kindness 
for the man I saved—-and yet there are 
times I cannot trust myself to look upon 
him.” 

“ Strange ! strange indeed,” said Dojia Fe- 
liz musingly. “ Have I not heard his name 
before? Is he not the man who stopped the 
conducta on its way, and took fifty thousand 
dollars or more, to pay his troops ?” 

“The same,” answered Vicente,” and those 
troops were reinforced by a chain gang he 
had released the day before. We quarrelled 
over each of these acts ; but he laughed us ail 

—the merchants, the government, myself— 

into good humor again. He is one of those 
anomalies one detests, and admires—crafty, 
daring, licentious, superstitious, yielding, 
cruel, all in turn and when least expected. 
He will rob a city with one hand, and feed 
the poor or enrich a church with the other. 
But here he comes !” 

He was, indeed, crossing the court with 

Don Rafael, who seemed to reel slightly in 
his walk, and who was laughing and talking 
volubly. ‘Yes! yes!” he was saying, as he 
came within hearing, * You are right, Sefior 
Don José, the manada of Tres Hermanos is 
the finest in the country. There are more 
than a hundred well-broken horses in the- 
pasture, besides scores upon scores that no 
man has crossed. I sent a hundred and 
fifty to Don Julian a month ago. Dojia Is- 
abel begrudges nothing to the cause of liber- 
ty.” 
“Then I will take the other hundred to- 
morrow,” said Ramirez lightly. Don Rafael 
stared at him blankly. ‘There was some- 
thing in the General's face that almost so- 
bered him. The countenance of Gonzales 
darkened. 

“ Believe me, Sefior Comonfort shall know 
of your good will, and that of the excellent 
lady Doiia Isabel,” continued Ramirez suave- 
ly. ‘She will lose nothing by the compla- 
cency of her administrador,” and as he spoke, 
he smiled half indulgently, half contemptu- 
ously, upon Don Rafael. 
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‘** You promised me that here at least, no 
seizures should be made,” exclaimed Don 
Vicente, in a low indignant voice, hot with 
the thought that even the men he had him- 
self mustered and commanded were so utterly 
under the spel! of Ramirez, that upon any 
disagreement they were likely to shift their 
allegiance—for those free companies were 
even less to be depended upon than the eas- 
ily rebellious regulars. 

“There have been no seizures, nor will 
there be,” answered the General, laughing. 
“Pon Rafael and I have been talking to- 
gether as friends and brothers; he has told 
me of his amiable family, and I him of my 
footsore troops.” 

Vicente, silenced but enraged, glared upon 
him as he bade farewell to Doha Feliz. As 
he took her hand, he bent and lightly kissed 
it. The action was a common one—Dona 
Feliz scarcely noticed it; her eyes rested 
upon her son, who shifted uneasily from one 
foot to the other, his garrulity checked, his 
gaze confused and alarmed. 

“We shall be gone at daybreak. You will 
be glad to be rid of us,” the General said 
laughingly ; “‘ yet we are innocent folk, and 
would do younoharm. Hark! how sweetly 
our followers are singing ”—and, indeed. the 
plaintive notes of a love ditty faintly floated 
on the air. ‘* My adieus to the Senhora de 
Gomez and her lovely children.” 

While the General spoke thus, with many 
low bows and formal words of parting, he 
was quite in the shadow of the wall. Dona 
Feliz could scarce see his face, but Chinita’s 
eyes never left it. As he turned away, a sob 
rose in her throat; but for a sudden fear, 
she would have darted after him. Her blood 
seemed afire. There was something in the 
very atmosphere stirred by this man that 
roused her wild nature, even as the advent 
of its fellow casts an admonishing scent upon 
the air breathed by some savage beast. 

Don Rafaei stole away to bed, but Don 
Vicente and Dona Feliz continued their in- 
terrupted conversation far into the night. 
Chinita sat in the same place, and slumbered 
fitfully and dreamed. All through her 
dreams sounded the voice of the General 
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Ramirez ; all through her dreams Gonzales 
followed him, with hand upon his sword. 

It was near morning, when at last she 
awoke, chilled and stiff, and found hersel 
alone in the corridor. ‘The moon had sunk, 
and only the faint light of the stars shone on 
the vast and silent building; but she was 
not afraid. She was used to dropping 
asleep as others did, where best it suited 
her, and her softest bed was a sheep-skin, 
She sleepily crept to the most sheltered part 
of the corridor and slept again. But the 
stony pillow invited to no lengthy repose, 
and when the dawn broke, the sound of 
movement in the outer court quickly roused 
her, and she ran out just in time to see the 
officers hastily swallowing their chocolate, 
while Don Rafael, Pedro, and a crowd of 
laborers, shivering in their jorongos, were 
looking on, while the carga mules were be- 
ing laden. At the village, the camp women 
were already making their shrill adieus, tak- 
ing their departure upon sorry beasts, laden 
with screeching chickens, grunting young 
pigs, and handfuls of rice, coffee, chile, or 
whatever edibles they had been able to filch 
or beg, tied in scraps of cloth, and hung 
from their wide panniers, where the children 
were perched, at imminent risk of losing 
their balance and their brown 
necks. It was not known, however, that 
such accidents had ever happened, and the 
women jogged merrily away, to fall into the 


> 


rear when outstripped by their better mount- 


breaking 


ed lords. 

Don Rafael wore a gloomy face. A squad 
of soldiers had already been despatched for 
the horses ; his own vaqueros were lassooing 
them in the fofrero; and they were presently 
driven past the hacienda gates, plunging and 
snorting. He felt that had he not in Dona 
Isabel’s name yielded them, they would have 
been forcibly seized; yet his conscience 
troubled him. The night before, he had 
drunk too much; the wine had strangely af- 
fected him—he had been maudlin and gar- 
rulous. ‘These were times when no prudent 
man should talk unnecessarily,and especially 
to such a listener as the adventurer, General 
José Ramirez. 
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The neighing and whinnying of the horses, 
the hollow ringing of their unshod hoofs 
upon the road-way, the shouts of the men, 
the shrill voices of the women, all combined 
to fill the air with unwonted sounds, and 
brought the family of the administrador early 
from their beds. As Vicente Gonzales, after 
shaking hands coldly with Don Rafael, rode 
away at the head of his band, he half turned 
in his saddle to glance at Dona Isabel’s bal- 
cony. At the rear of the house, a faint 
glow was beginning to steal up the sky, and 
touch the tops of the trees which rose above 
the garden wall, and tinge with opal the 
square towers of the church; he remembered 
the good Padre Francisco, and _piously 
breathed a prayer for his soul. The droop- 
ing rose on the balcony seemed the very em- 
blem of death and desolation. With a sigh, 
he pulled his hat over his eyes and rode on ; 
but the General José Ramirez, who had been 
longer in his adieus, caught sight of Dona 
Rita in the corner balcony, leaning over her 


two half dressed children. ‘Their two heads 


were close ‘together, their laughing faces side 


by side, their four eyes making points of 
dancing light behind the black bars of the 
balcony railing. 

lon José was in a gentle mood; a sudden 
impulse seized him to turn his horse, and 
ride close to the building, turning his eyes 
searchingly upon the children. Both co- 
quettishly turned their faces away. Carlota 
covered her eyes with her fingers, glancing 
coyly through them; then kissing the tips of 
the other hand, opened them lightly above 
him in an imaginary shower of kisses. No 
goddess could have sprinkled them more 
deftly than did this infantine coquette. 

He answered the salute laughingly, then 
turned away with a frown on his brow. The 
slight delay had left him behind the troop, 
amid the dust of the restive horses. Yet he 
was not thinking of the inconvenience, and 
rode slowly. ‘The voice of a child suddenly 
caused him to arrest his horse with an un- 
gentle hand. He looked around him with 
a start—-an object indistinctly seen under a 
mesquite tree caused his heart to bound. 
The blood left his cheek, he shook in his 
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saddle. His horse, as startled as he, bound- 
ed in the air, and trembled in every limb. 
A moment, and José Ramirez laughed aloud. 
His name was repeated—‘ What do you 
there, child?” he cried; “‘ Thou art a witch, 
and hast frightened my horse. And by my 
patron saint,” he added, in a lower tone, 
**T was startled myself!” 

Chinita, the foundling, came forward 
calmly, though her skirt was in tatters, and 
her draggled redese scarce covered her shoul- 
ders ; but there was an air about her as if 
she had been dressed in imperial robes. 
“ Ah!” she said quite calmly, “ it is the smell 
of the blood that has startled him ; they say 
no animal passes here without shying and 
plunging, since the American was killed!” 

Ramirez glanced around him with wild 
eyes. ‘Oh, you cannot see it now,” cried 
the child; “‘that happened long ago. No, 
no, there is nothing here that will hurt you. 
Why do you look at me like that? It is not 
I—a poor little girl—who could injure you, 
but men like those,” and she pointed to the 
columns of soldiers, whose bayonets were 
glistening in the rising sun. Her eye seemed 
to single out Gonzales, though he was be- * 
yond her vision. The thought of Ramirez 
seemed to follow hers, yet he only sat and 
stared at her, his eye fixed, his body shrunk- 
en and bowed. 

“See here,” she said slowly, raising her- 
self on tiptoe, and with eager hand drawing 
something from beneath her elothing, “I 
have a charm of asaéatche; Pedro put it on 
my neck when I was a baby. It will ward 
off the evil eye. Take it; wear it. An old 
man gave it to Pedro on his death-bed ; he 
had been a soldier, a /adron ; he had fought 
many battles, killed many men, yet had nev- 
er hada wound!” She took from her neck 
a tiny bit of jet, hanging from a hempen 
string, and thrust it into his hand. 

Ramirez was astounded. He looked upon 
her as a vision from another world—he, who 
was accustomed to outbursts of strange elo- 
quence, even from the lips of unclothed chil- 
dren amid those untutored peasantry. She 
seemed to him a thing of witchcraft. His 
eyes fixed themselves on the child’s face, 
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as if fascinated ; he saw it grimy, vivacious, 
beautiful, but weird, tempting, mysterious. 
No angel had stopped him on his way. He 


took the charm mechanically, and the child, 
with a joyous yet mocking laugh, fled away. 
He roused as from a spell, called after her, 
tossed the charm into the air, and caught it 
again, and called once more, but she neither 


answered nor stopped. He gazed around 
him once again. A superstitious awe, akin 
to terror, crept over him; he shuddered, 
thrust the talisman into his belt, and put 
spurs to his horse. 

That day, for the most part, he rode alone, 
and when for a time he joined Gonzales, he 
was silent—silent, too, was his companion, 
and nor one nor the other divined the 
thoughts of the man who rode at his side. 


XV. 


Tue fiesta of the xovena of the Blessed Vir- 
gin, one of the most charming of all the year, 
was being celebrated with unusual pomp inthe 
church at Tres Hermanos. Since the death 
of Padre Francisco, no priest had been regu- 
larly stationed there; but at the expense of 
Donia Isabel, one had been sent there to re- 
main through the nine days sacred to Mary, 
and the people gave their whole time to 
devotional exercises, much to the neglect of 
the usual hacienda work. The crops in the 
fields were untended, while the men crowded 
to mass in the morning, and spent their af- 
ternoons at the //enda, playing monté and 
drinking pulque ; while the women and chil- 
dren streamed in and out of the church, the 
women to witness the offering of flowers upon 
the altar, the children to lay them there 
happy once in the year to be chief in the 
service of the beautiful Queen of Heaven. 
For, though the image above the altar was 
blackened by time and defaced by many a 
scar, the robes were brilliant, and glittered 
with variously colored jewels of glass; the 
crown was untarnished, and the little yellow 
babe in the mother’s arms appealed to the 
strong maternal sentiment which lies deep in 
the heart of every Mexican woman. 

Upon the first day of the wovena, not one 
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female child of the many who lived within 
the hacienda limits was absent from the 
church; and they were so many that the 
proud mothers, who had spent no little of 
their time and substance in arraying them, 
were fain to crowd the aisles and doorways, 
or stand craning their necks without, hoping 
to catch a glimpse of the high altar, as the 
crowd surged to and fro, making way for the 
tiny representatives of womanhood, who 
claimed right of entrance from their very 
powerlessness and innocence. Quaint and 
ludicrous looked these little creatures, min- 
cing daintily intothechurch, their wide-spread 
crinolines expanding skirts stiffly starched, 
and rustling audibly, under brilliant tunics 
of flowered muslin, or purple and green 
stuffs. ‘These dresses were an exact imita- 
tion in material and style of the gala attire 
of the mothers. The full skirts swept the 
ground, and over the curiously embroidered 
linen chemise which formed the bodice was 
thrown the ever present 7e/oso of shimmer- 
ing tints. The well oiled black locks of 
these miniature rancheras were drawn back 
tightly from the low foreheads; the long, 
smooth braids fastened and adorned by knots 
of bright ribbon, and crowned with flowers 
of domestic manufacture, their glaring hues 
and fantastic shapes contrasting strangely 
with the masses of beauty and fragrance 
that each child clasped to her bosom. In 
spite of its incongruities, a fantastic and 
pleasant sight was offered; and Dojia Rita, 
looking around her with the eye of a dev- 
otée, doubted whether any more pleasing 
could be devised for God or man. 

Within her sacred walls, at least, the 
Church of Rome is consistent, in declaring 
that in her eyes her children are all equal; 
and upon that spring-time afternoon at Tres 
Hermanos, among a throng of plebeian chil- 
dren from the village, knelt the daughters of 
the administrador; and side by side were 
Dofia Rita and a woman from whose con- 
tact, as she met her on the court the day 
before, she had drawn back her skirt, lest it 
should be polluted by the mere touch of so 
foul a creature. 

Carlota and Chata (as Florentina was so 
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constantly called that her baptismal name 
was almost unknown) had already laid their 
wreaths of pink Castillian roses upon the al- 
tar, and were demurely telling their beads, 
when a startling vision passed them. 

It was Chinita, literally begarlanded with 
flowers—wild roses, pale and delicate, long 
tendrils of jessamine, and masses of faint 
yellow cups of the cactus, and scarlet verbe- 
nas, dusty and coarse, yet offering a dazzling 
contrast of color to the snowy pyramid of 
lily-shaped blossoms, hacked from the sum- 
mit of a palm, which she bore proudly upon 
one shoulder; while from the other hung her 
blue reboso in the guise of a bag filled with 
ferns and grasses, brought from coverts few 
others knew of. ‘They made a glorious dis- 
play as they were laid about the altar, for 
there was not room for half upon it. ‘The 
breath of the fields and woodlands rushed 
over the church, almost overpowering the 
smell of the incense, and there were smiles 
on many faces, and wide-eyed glances of ad- 
miration and surprise, as Chinita descended 
to take her place among the congregation. 

Three Mays had come and gone since she 
had stood under the fateful tree, and given 
the jet amulet to the cavalier, who had so 
roused and fascinated her imagination; but 
whatever may have been its effect upon its 
new possessor, its loss had certainly wrought 
no ill upon Chinita. Though not yet twelve 
years of age, she was fast attaining the de- 
velopment of womanhood, and her mind, as 
well as person, showed a rare precocity even 
in that land where the change from child- 
hood to womanhood seems almost instanta- 
But there was no coyness, no as- 

of womanly ways, in this tall, 
straight young creature, whose only toil was 
to carry the water-jar from the fountain to 
Florencia’s hut, perhaps twice in the day, 
and who did it sometimes laughingly, some- 
times grudgingly, as the humor seized her, 
but always spilling half the burden with 
which she left the fountain, before she lifted 
it from her shoulder, and set it in the hollow 
worn in the mud floor of the hut, and escap- 
ing with a laugh from Florencia’s scolding, 
hurried out to her old pursuits, now grown 
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more various, more daring, more perplexing, 
more vexatious to all with whom she came 
in contact. 

A thousand times had it been upon the 
lips of Dofia Rita to fosbid her coming to 
distract the minds of her children by her 
wild pranks; but, besides that Dofia Rita 
was of a constitutionally indolent nature, 
averse even to the use of many words, and 
still more to energetic action, the child was 
a constant source of interest. She carried 
into the quiet rooms a sense of freedom and 
expansion, as if she brought with her the 
breezes and sunlight in which she delighted 
to wander. She had, too, a powerful ally in 
Dona Feliz, who kept a watchful eye upon 
her; and though she never, like her daughter- 
in-law or the children, made a pet and play- 
thing of her, yet was always the first to no- 
tice if she iooked less well than usual, or to 
set Pedro on his guard if her wanderings 
were too far afield, or her absences too long. 

Upon this day, as Chinita turned from the 
altar, while others smiled, a frown contracted 
the brow of Dojia Feliz, as for the first time, 
perhaps, she realized that this gypsy-like 
child was in physique almost a woman. She 
had chosen that day to wear a dress of bright 
green woolen stuff—far from becoming to 
the olive tint of her skin, but by some acci- 
dent cut to fit a figure which already out- 
lined, though imperfectly, the graces of early 
womanhood. The short, armless jacket was 
fashioned after the child’s own fancy, and 
opened over a chemise, which was a mass of 
drawn work and embroidery ; her skirts out- 
spread all others, yet the flowing drapery 
could nut wholly conceal the small brown 
feet, which, as the custom was, were stock- 
ingless and cased in heelless slippers of some 
fine black stuff—more an ornament than a 
protection. But Chinita’s crowning glory 
was the rows of many colored worthless 
glass beads, mingled with strings of corals 
and dark and irregular pearls, that hung 
round her neck, and festooned the front of 
her jacket. This dazzling vision, with the 
soiled reboso thrown lightly over one shoul- 
der, came down from the altar, and through 
the aisle of the church, smiling in supreme 
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content, not because of the glorious tribute 
of flowers she had plucked and offered, nor 
with pride at her own appearance, gorgeous 
as she believed it to be, but because of the 
delightful effect she supposed both would 
leave on her aristocratic playmates; and 
much amazed was she as she neared them, 
to see Chata’s expressive nose assume an el- 
evation of unapproachable dignity, while Car- 
lota’s indignation took the form of an ag- 
gressive pinch, so deftly given that Chinita’s 
shrill interjection seemed as unaccountable 
as the glory of her apparel. 

Chinita, in some consternation, sank on 
her knees, her green skirt rising in folds 
around her, reminding Chata irresistibly of a 
huge butterfly which she had that very morn- 
ing seen to settle upon a verdant pomegran- 
ate bush. How she longed to extinguish 
Chinita’s glories, as she had done those of 
the insect, by a cast of her reboso. There 
was no malice in her thought, though per- 
haps a trifle of envy, for she, too, loved bril- 
liant colors. She could not restrain a titter 
as she thought what Chinita’s vexation would 
be ; and with a face glowing with anger, and 
eyes filled with reproach, Pedro’s foster child 
sailed haughtily past the sisters ; and while 
the untrained choir were singing, hymns of 
rejoicing, with that inimitable undertone of 
pathos, natural in the voices of the Aztecs, 
and the censers of incense were still swing- 
ing, left the church—longing to rush back 
and trample under foot the flowers she had 
so joyously gathered, longing to tear off the 
fine clothes and adornments. She pushed 
angrily past a peasant boy in tattered cotton 
garments, and coarse sombrero of fefate, 
who was the slave of her caprices, who had 
toiled in her service all day, and upon whom 
she had smiled when she entered the 
church, but thrust aside in rage as she left it, 
witha “ Quitate tonto—What art thou staring 


at? Thou art like blind Tomas, with his 
eyes open all day long, yet seeing nothing.” 

“A pretty one, thou,” cried the boy, angri- 
ly. ‘Dost suppose I am a rabbit, to care 
for nothing but green? Bah, thou art ugli- 
er in thy gay skirts than in thy old exagua 
de bayeta !” 








But the girl had not lingered to listen to 
his taunts. She flew, rather than walked, to 
her hut, which, on account of the festa in 
the church, was deserted. A crowd of rag- 
ged urchins, who had taken up the cry of 
her flouted swain, followed her, jeering and 
hooting, to the door, which she slammed in 
their faces. Not that they bore her any ill 
will; but the sight of Chinita in her fine 
clothes, ruffling and fluttering like an en 
raged peacock, was irresistibly exciting to the 
youths, whom her lofty disdain usually held 
in the cowed and submissive state of awe- 
stricken admiration. 

Chinita, scarcely understanding her own 
miserable disappointment and anger, began 
to disembarrass herself of her finery, flinging 
each article from her with contempt, until 
she stood in the red éayefa skirt, with a broad 
band of light green above the hips, which 
formed her ordinary apparel. As she stood 
panting, two great tears rolling down her 
cheeks, and two others as large hanging 
upon her long, black lashes, she saw the door 
gently pushed, and before with an angry ex- 
clamation she could reach it, a little brown 
head was thrust in. 

“ Go away !” cried Chinita imperatively. 
“Thou hast been told not to come here. 
Thy mother will have thee whipped, and I 
shall be glad, and I will laugh! yes, I will 
laugh, and laugh!” and she proceeded to 
do so sardonically on the instant, gazing 
down with a glance of contemptuous fury, 
which for the moment was tragically genu- 
ine, upon the little brown countenance, lifted 
to her own somewhat apprehensively, yet 
with a mischievous daring in the dark eyes 
that lighted it. 

Chinita, with a child’s freedom and the 
forgetfulness of anger, had used the “ thou ” 
of equality in addressing her visitors ; yet so 
natural and irresistible are class distinctions 
in Mexico, that she held open the door with 
some deference for the daughter of the ad- 
ministrador to enter, and caught up her re- 
boso, to throw over her head and bare 
shoulders, as was but seemly in the presence 
of a superior, however young. That done, 
however, they were but two children togeth- 
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er, two wilful playmates, for the moment at 
variance. 

“ 4nda! Be not angry, China!” laughed 
Chata, looking around her with great satis- 
faction. ‘“ Que fortuna’ that thou art here 
alone! I slipped by the gate when Pedro 
was busy talking, and Carlota was making 
my mother and mamagrande to fear dying 
of laughter, by mimicking thee, Chinita, and 
so they never missed me when I darted 
away to seek thee, Sanchica.” 

“ And thou hadst better go back,” cried 
Chinita, grimly, more piqued at being the 
cause of laughter than pleased at Chata’s 
penetration ; for in choosing her green gown, 
she had had in her mind the habit of green 
cloth sent by the Duchess to Sancho Panza’s 
rustic daughter, and had teased and whee- 
dled Pedro into buying her /uszco de fiesta of 
that color, because when they were reading 
the story together, Chata had called her 
Sanchica, and herself the Duchess; and for 
many a day they had acted togethersuch a lit- 
tle comedy as even Cervantes never dreamed 
of, in which they had seemed to live in 
quite another world than that actually around 
them. ‘The tale of the knight of the sorrow- 
ful countenance was a strange text book for 
infants; yet in it they had contrived to put 
together the letters learned in the breviary, 
and with their two heads close bent over the 
page, these two, as years passed on, had 
spelled out first the story, then later an ink- 
ling of the wit, the fancy, the philosophy, 
which lay deep between the two leathern 
covers that inclosed the entire secular litera- 
ture that the house of Don Rafael afforded. 

There were, indeed, shelves of quaint vol- 
umes in the darkened rooms into which 
Chata sometimes peeped when Dojia Feliz 
left a door ajar; but so great was her awe 
that she would not have disturbed an atom 
of dust, and scarce dared to breathe, lest the 
deep stillness of those dusky rooms should 
be broken by ghostly voices. But Chinita, 
less scrupulous, had, more than once, quite 
unsuspected, passed delightfully gruesome 
hours in those echoing shades ; and with the 
bare data of a few names, repeopled them in 
imagination with those long dead and gone, 
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as well as with the figures of that stately Doha 
Isabel, who still lived in some far-off city— 
mourning rebelliously, it was whispered, 
over the beautiful daughter shut from her 
sight by the walls of a convent ; and with 
seemingly pitiless indifference consigning the 
equally beautiful younger Carmen to a love- 
less marriage. Chinita heard perhaps more 
of these things than any one, for she was 
free to run in and out of every hut, as well as 
the house of the administrador; and with her 
quick intelligence, her lively imagination, and 
that faculty which, with one drop of Indian 
blood, seems to pervade the entire being — 
the faculty of astute and silent assimilation 
of every glance and hint—was in her appar- 
ent ignorance and childishness 
thoughts and preparing deductions, which lay 
as deep from any human eye as the volcanic 
fires that, in the depths of some vine-clad 
mountain, may at any moment burst forth, 
to amaze, and terrify, and overwhelm. 

But Chinita was brooding over no secret 
thoughts as she began to smile, though un- 
willingly and half wrathfully, as Chata eager- 
ly declared how well the green dress had 
transformed her into a veritable Sanchica, 
and how stupid she herself had been not to 
guess from the first what she meant; then 
she laughed as she thought of the billowy 
green in which Chinita had knelt, and the 
half appeased masquerader was vexed again, 
and sat sullenly on the edge of the adobe 
shelf that served as a bedstead, and tugged 
viciously at the knots of ribbon in the rebe!- 
lious hair she had vainly striven to contine 
in seemly tresses. She shook back the wild 
locks, which once free sprang into a thousand 
rings and tendrils, and looking at Chata ire. 
fully from between them, exclaimed : 

“You laugh at me always. You are a 
baby ; you read in the book, and yet you 
know nothing. If I were rich like you, I 
would not be silent, and puny, and weak as 
you are. I would be strong and beautiful, 
and a woman, as Carlota is, and I would 
know everything—yes, as much as the Padre 
Comacho—and more—and I would be great 
and proud, as they say the Senora Dona Isa- 
bel is!” 
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“ But,” cried Chata, flushing with aston- 
ishment and some anger, “how can I be 
beautiful and strong and like a grown wom- 
an at will? And my mamagranae says it is 
well I am still a child, while Carlota is al- 
most a woman; and I do not mind being 
little, no, nor even that my nose turns back 
to run away, as you say, from my mouth 
every time I open it—but it is growing more 
courageous, I know”—and she gave the 
doubtful member an encouraging pull. “I 
do not mind all this at all, while my father 
and my mamagrande love me; but my 
mother and you and every one else look only 
at Carlota, talk only of Carlota”—and her lip 
trembled. 

“ But do I talk fo Carlota?” asked Chi- 
nita, much mollified. ‘Do I ever tell her 
my dreams, and all the fine things I see and 
hear, when I wander off in the fields, and 
by the river, and up into the dark canons of 
the hills ? and,” she added in an eager whis- 
per, “shall I ever tell her about the Amer- 
ican’s ghost when I see him?” 

“ Bah! you will never see him,” ejaculated 
Chata contemptuously, though she glanced 
over her shoulder with a sudden start. “There 
is no such thing. I asked my mamagrande 
about it yesterday, and she says it is all wicked 
nonsense. There could have been no Amer- 
ican to be murdered, for she remembers 
nothing about it.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Chinita significantly, 
and she laughed. “Then, it is no use for 
me to tell you where he is buried. If there 
was no American, he could not havea grave.” 

* Yet you have found it!” cried Chata, in 
intense excitement, for the story more or 
less veracious, that had often been told her, 
the murder of the American years before, 
and the return of his ghost from time to 
time, to haunt the spot accursed by his un- 
avenged blood, had taken a strong hold upon 
her imagination. “Oh Chinita! did you go, 
as you said you would, among the graves on 
the hillside? Did you go?” 

“Why, yes, I did go,” answered Chinita 
slowly, winding her arms around her knees, 
as she leaned from her high perch, her brown 
face almost touching that of the smaller 











child, who still stood before her. “But I 
shan’t tell you anything more, so you may 
as well go home. Ah, I think I hear them 
calling you,” and she straightened herself up 
as if to listen. , 

“No! No! No!” cried Chata, in an ag- 
ony of impatience, “I will not go till you 
tell me. I zwz// know. Oh, Chinita, if I 
were but like you, and could run about at 
will, over the fields, and up the hills!” The 
tears rose to her eyes as she spoke—poor 
little captive, in her stolen moment of lib- 
erty feeling in her soul the iron of bondage 
to custom or necessity. 

“Well, then,” said Chinita deliberately, 
prolonging the impatience of her supplicant, 
while the tears in the dark gray eyes lifted 
to her own moved her. “I went through 
the cornfield. I drove Pepé back when he 
wanted to go with me. Qh, how afraid that 
big boy is of me! Yes, I went through the 
corn; oh, it is so high, so high, I thought it 
was the very wood where Don (Quixote and 
Sancho Panza met the robbers ; but I was 
not afraid. And then I came to the bean- 
field, and oh! xa, I meant to go again 
this very day, and bring an armful of the 
sweet blossoms to Our Lady, and I forgot 
it!” clasping her hands penitently. 

“And weil for thee that thou didst,” ex- 
claimed Chata, ‘‘ or a pretty rating my father 
would have given thee! He says it is 
enough to make the Blessed Virgin vexed for 
a year to see the good food-blossoms wasted, 
when there are millions of flowers God only 
meant for her and the bees. But, Chinita, 
I would I were a bee, to make thee cry as I 
wish! ‘Thou art slower than ever today. 
Tell me, tell me, what didst thou next?” 

“Well, did I not tell you I came to the 
bean-field—what should I do but go through 
it?” remonstrated Chinita; “and then I 
walked under the willows. Ah! if you could 
only once walk under the willows, //ia; it 
is like heaven in the green shade by the 
clear water, and there are great brakes of 
rushes, with the birds skimming over them; 
and there was a stork standing on one leg 
among them, and he had in his mouth a lit- 
tle striped snake, yellow and scarlet and 
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black, and he so wriggled and twisted—ah, 
and I saw, besides, little fish in the shallow 
water, and—” 


Chata sighed. She had unconsciously 


sunk upon the mud floor, her eyes opened 
widely, as if in imagination she saw all those 
things of which, though she was set in the 
very heart of nature, her bodily eves had 


caught no glimpse. How in her heart of 
hearts the sheltered, cloistered daughter of 
the administrador envied the wild foster 
child of the gate-keeper, who was so free, 
and from whom the woods and fields could 
keep no secrets! ‘Go on,” she whispered, 
and Chinita said, in a sort of recitative : 

“Ves, I went on and on, not very long by 
the water’s edge, though I loved it, but up 
the little path through the stones and the 
‘unas. Oh, but they were full of yellow blos- 
soms, and they smelled so sweet; but they 
were full of prickles, too, and as I went up 
the steep hillside, they caught my reboso 
every minute, and when I stood among the 
graves, my hands were tingling and smart- 
ing; and I was half blind, and stumbling. 
I was so tired, oh, so tired! and I sat down 
and rubbed my hands in the sand. It was 
very still there ; it seemed to me that a little 
wind was always singing, but perhaps it was 
the dry grass rustling; but as I bent down 
to listen, I fell asleep, and when I woke up 
the sun was no higher in the sky than my 
hand, and I had no time to look for any- 
thing.” 

“Ah! stupid creature!” cried Chata, after 
a moment’s silent disappointment. ‘‘ Why 
did you not tell me so before? I must be 
missed. I shail be scolded,” and in a sudden 
panic she rose to her feet and turned to the 
door 

“Stay ! stay ” cried Chinita, eager to give 
her news, as she saw Chata about to fly. “I 
did find something. Oh, yes, in black let- 
ters, so big and clear!” 

Chata returned precipitately. ‘ Letters 
what letters?” she cried. 

“Dig black letters, J and U and A and N 

and the letters for the American name— 
how do they say it? Ash— Yes, Ashley— 
it is not hard—and that he was born in the 
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United States, and murdered here in May—- 
yes, I forget the figures, but I counted up ; it 
was just twelve years ago, upon the 13th of 
this very month. It was all written out upon 
a little wooden cross, which had fallen face 
down upon the grave I fell asleep upon. I 
might have looked for it a hundred years 
and not have found it, but I had scraped 
away the sand from it to rub my hands. It 
is thick and heavy ; I could scarcely turn it 
over to read the words-—but they are there. 
You may tell Dofla Feliz there was an 
American.” 

““No, I shall say nothing,” said Chata 
“She likes not to hear of murder 
or of ghosts. Ah, the poor American, why 
does his spirit stay here? ‘This is not pur- 
gatory. Ah, can it be he cannot rest because 
he died upon the 13th ?--the unlucky num- 
ber, my mother says.” 

“ Let us make it lucky,” said Chinita, dar- 
ingly. ‘ Let us say thirteen Aves, and thir- 
teen Pater Nosters for his soul.” But Chata 
shook her head doubtfully, and started vio- 
lently as a servant maid, grimy and ragged 
like all her clan, and panting with haste, 
thrust open the door, exclaiming, 

“ Nina de mi alma, your Setiora Madre 
Doha Feliz has 


dreamily. 


declares you are dead. 
searched all the house and is wringing her 
hands. Don Rafael has seized Pedro by the 
collar, and ismad withrage because he swears 
you have not passed the gate—and here I 
find you, with your white frock all stained 
with dirt, and that beggar brat filling your 
ears with her mad tales. The Saints defend 
us! Sometime the witch will fly off 
But you, a, 


as she 
came-——no one knows where. 
come, come away,” and the excited woman 
dragged the truant reluctantly away ; while 
Chinita, thrusting her tongue into her cheek, 
received the epithets of beggar brat and witch 
with a contempt which the gesture only, 
rather than any words, fluent as she was in 
plebeian repartee, could at that moment ad- 


equately express. 
XVL 
TuHar Chinita was made the scapegoat for 
Chata’s faults was certainly true ; still, Chata 
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herself did not on this occasion escape scot 
free, for Don Rafael strengthened his wife's 
fiat against the dangerous temptress, by ab- 
solutely prohibiting her entrance into his 
house; and while both Carlota and Chata 
moped and sulked for their playmate, she 
hun 


of Paradise— 


z, disconsolate—as the Peri at the gate 
about the entrance to the 
court finding small solace in the young fawn 
Pepito had given her, though she twined her 
arms around it and held its head against her 
bosom, that its large pensive eyes might seem 
to join in the appeal of her own. And _ per- 
haps the two aided by time might have con- 
quered ; but there was a sudden interruption 
of the quiet course of life at Tres Hermanos. 

One day Chinita found the whole house 
open to her; there was no one there either 
to welcome or repulse her save Dofia Feliz. 
Don Rafael, with his wife and children, had 
obeyed a sudden call, and had hastened to 
the dying bed of Dofia Rita’s mother. For 
the first time in her life Chata had left the ha- 
cienda. Carlota had twice before gone with 
her mother to visit relatives, but for various 
reasons Chata had remained at home. Dona 
Rita seemed half inclined to leave her this 
time ; but Don Rafael cut the matter short 
by ordering her few necessaries to be packed, 
and in a flutter of excitement, perhaps 
heightened by the frown upon her mother’s 
face, Chata took her seat in the carriage 
that was to bear her far beyond the circle 
of hills which had theretofore bounded her 
Vision, 

What a pall seemed to fall upon the place 
when they all yone! 
court and corridors 


were First, a great 
stiliness pervaded the 
where the children’s voices were wont to ring ; 
and then hollow, ghostly noises woke the 
echoes. A second court was opened which 
lone had been closed, though the fountains 
plaved there, and the flower pots were all 
rich with bloom. The doors of rooms which 
at best had been left ajar were opened wide ; 
Doha 
servants, swept out the long accuimu- 


and Feliz, with a few of her most 
tri 
lating dust, and let the light stream in upon 
Chinita had caught 


glimpses of these things before, indistinct, 


the disused furniture. 
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uncertain, as though they were far memories 
of a past existence. She and Chata had of- 
ten talked of them in days when they played 
at being grand ladies, and in imagination 
they were rich and beautiful; but when she 
actually stood in the broad sunshine, and 
saw the gilt and varnish, the variegated stuffs 
and great mirrors, the reality seemed a dream, 
from which she feared to waken. For all 
these material things appealed to something 
in the child’s nature, which it appeared impos- 
sible she should have inherited from a long 
line of plebeian ancestors—a something that 
was not a mere gaping admiration for what was 
bright and beautiful and dazzling by its.very 
height of separation from the poor possibil- 
ities of her life, but that one would say had 
sprung directly from the influences of lavish 
splendor. ‘There was an impulse toward ap- 
propriation and enjoyment in the actual touch 
of these attributes of an aristocratic life, an in- 
stinctive knowledge of the uses of things she 
had never before seen or heard of, which 
seemed to come as naturally into her mind 
as would the art of swimming to a duckling 
that had passed its first days in the coop 
with its foster-mother, the hen. Nothing 
surprised her, and the delight she felt was 
not that of novelty, but that of the satisfac- 
tion of a long-felt want. Dona Feliz had 
not forbidden her entrance when she first 
saw her at the door of Dona Isabel’s apart- 
ment, and she watched her with grave sur- 
prise as she wandered through the long 
rooms, someumes picking up a fan, a hand- 
glass, a cup, and unconsciously assuming the 
very air and walk of a grand lady—an air so 
natural, that even in her tattered red exagua 


it never for a moment made her appear gro- 


tesque. 

Don Rafael returned home in the midst 
of the work of renovation. He had left his 
family with the dying mother, forced to re- 
turn by the exigencies of business ; but ill 
pleased to leave them, for the roads were 
full of bandits, and the country infested with 
wandering bands, as dangerous in their pro- 
fessed military character as the openly avowed 
robbers. ‘They enjoyed immunity in all their 
depredations and deeds of violence, because 
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they were committed under the standard of 
the Governor of the State, José Ramirez 
for to his role of military chieftain he had 
added that of politician. In this role he 
had hastened the tottering fortunes of Pres- 
ident Comonfort to their fall, by seizing in 
his name a large sum of money, belonging 
to foreign merchants, and with it buying 
over the troops under his command, first to 
declare him military governor, and then to 
join with enthusiasm the clerical forces, 
which sprang into being as if by magic, bring- 
ing with them money in plenty, and gay uni- 
forms, which put to shame the rags that the 
resources of the legitimate government were 
insufficient to replace with more attractive 
garb. For months the name of José Rami- 
rez had rung through the land in alternate 
shouts of triumph and joy, and howls of ex- 
ecration. The prison doors had been thrown 
open, and hundreds of convicts had joined 
his ranks, readv to die for the man who had 
set them free—not for gratitude, but in an 
excess of admiration for a spirit more law- 
less, more daring, than their own. 

Chinita used to stand half aloof, and listen 
to these things, as wild rumors of them 
reached the hacienda ; a burning pride giow- 
ing in her heart, as she heard of deeds that 
made men tremble and stand aghast ; and in 
imagination she saw the tall, dark man she 
had made her hero, riding through the 
streets in the full panoply of military splen- 
dor, followed by a train of mounted soldiers 
as gorgeous as himself—then the blaring 
band, the gay foot soldiers shouting his name, 
and that terrible battle cry of “ Religion y 
in which so many infernal deeds 
last of all a multitude of 


f (€7 0S, . 
were done ; and 
hali-clad men, women, and boys, and girls 
like herself in ragged garments, not hungry 

r wretched, though with all the grime and 

alor of poverty upon them. She loathed 
em in her heart, and then often enough 
to the covert of the tall corn, or the 
hade of some tree, and sat down, and drew 
her reboso over her head, laughing softly and 
breathlessly, for had she not given this man 
the amulet which gave him a charmed life? 
Sometimes she heard of attacks made upon 


ran 
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him—how bullets had gone crashing through 
his carriage windows, how in the very streets 
of the city, as well as on the battle field, his 
horses had been shot under him; but he 
had never been once hurt. She was a ragged, 
barefoot girl, but here was something which 
in her own eyes enwrapped her as with vel- 
vet and ermine, the belief that she had some 
part in that dazzling career that attracted the 
gaze, the wonder, the terror of what was to 
her mind the whole wide world. 

Through those hot summer days Pedro 
saw little of his foster child ; and sometimes 
when he did, she would pass him by as if she 
saw him not, or even would shudder when he 
laid his hand with gentle violence upon her 
arm, and forced her in from the glaring sun- 
shine—in which she sometimes wandered for 
hours, unconscious of the heat, which was 
burning her skin browner and browner, but 
painting roses on her cheeks, and filling her 
eyes with light; and sometimes she would 
come softly up behind him, and throw the 
brown tangle of her hair over his eyes, al- 
most smothering him in the golden crispness 
of its ruddy ends, and kiss him wildly be- 
tween his bushy eyebrows, calling herself his 
wicked Chinita, his naughty child, until he 
would draw her on his knee, and wipe away 
her streaming tears with the tenderness, but 
none of the familiarity, of a parent, and while 
he did so sigh and sigh, and wonder what 
these wild moods woutd lead to. 

When Doja Feliz began the renovation of 
the family apartments, he stole in there one 
day, when she chanced to be quite alone, 
and asked if it was true that Dona Isabel 
would soon return ; it was many years, yes, 
twelve and more, since she had left them; and 
the z/?ia Carmen, was it true that she was 
married ? and the Senorita Herlinda? “ Was 
it quite certain,” and his voice grew low, “was 


it quite certain she was in a convent?” 
“Did not Don Vicente tell you that?” 
queried Jona Feliz, ‘and his sad looks, did 
Ah, unhappy girl, where 
should she be but in a convent? where else 
in the world should she hide, who was so at 


they not tell you? 


feud with life?” She started, remembering 
herself; but Pedro was looking at her with 
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impassive stolidity. “ Yes, yes,” she contin- 
ued impatiently, “‘ she has chosen her path ; 
she has left the world forever.” 

** But they say,” cried Pedro monotonous- 
ly, “that the convents will be opened, and 
all the nuns be made free, when the Senor 
Juarez takes his turn to rule.. They say 
the day he enters the palace the dead 
men’s hands will open, and all their riches es- 
cape from their grasp. The silver and gold 
will be taken from the altars and given to 
the poor, and the monasteries and nunneries 
be pulled down, that the people may build 
their houses with the stones.” 

Doha Feliz laughed. It was not often 
any sound of merriment passed her lips, and 
this was in scorn. ‘ Dreams, dreams, Pe- 
dro,” she said. “Are you as foolish as the 
rest, and think the new law would give all the 
poor wealth, or even all the despoiled their 
own? Do you think Juarez himself believes 
it? No, no; he isa sly fox; and while the 
Church and Comonfort were the lion and 
bear struggling over the carcass, he strives 
to glide in and steal the flesh. Do you 
think he will divide it among you hungry 
ones? No; these politicians are all alike, 
and whether with the cry of Religion or Lib- 
erty, fight and plot only for their own ag- 
grandizement, and the poor country is for- 
gotten, as it is drenched by the blood of her 
sons. There is not one true patriot in all 
this distracted land.” 

She spoke rather to herself than Pedro, 
who shook his head with a sort of grim ob- 
“T am thinking to go away, Dona 
“You know the Sehor Ju- 


stinacy. 
Feliz,” he said. 
arez is at liberty, and there will be bloody 
days soon if Alvarez does not give him his 
rightful place in Mexico. I have a mind to 
see a few of them. You know I was a good 
soldier in Santa Anna’s time, and as I sit in 
the gate, I hear the sound of the cannon and 
the rattle of musketry, and the voice of my 
old commander, only it comes now from the 
lips of his son ; and I feel I must go.” 
Dona Feliz looked at him steadily. She 
knew her countryman well, and though she 
doubted not that something of the martial 
spirit of the time was stirring within him, 
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she was equally certain that a second and 
more potent reason was prompting him to 
leave ‘Tres Hermanos; but she only said : 

“Then you wish to join Vicente Gonzales ? 
They say he, with all his band, has thrown 
his fortunes in with those of Juarez. Well, 
well, perhaps anything was better than that 
he should be linked with Ramirez. If he is 
a traitor, it is at least with a noble aim, not 
for mere plunder. There was something 
strange, forbidding, terrible, about that man 
Ramirez. Did you notice his face, Pedro, 
when he was here ?” 

Pedro shook his head, returning with per- 
tinacity to his own plans. “ You will talk 
to Don Rafael for me, will you not, Sehora?” 
he said, with a trace of the abject whine in 
his tone that marked the habit of serfdom, 
which a few years of nominal freedom had 
done little to alter, “and with your good leave 
I will go, and take Chinita with me.” He 
spoke hesitatingly, as though fearful his right 
would be disputed. 

“Take Chinita !” exclaimed Dona Feliz. 
“ What, to a soldiers’ camp, to her ruin! You 
are mad, Pedro. No, she shall remain here 
I will take her into the house. I 
will teach her to sew. She shall be my child 
rather than my servant! I-—-” she stopped 
in extreme agitation, for within the doorway 
the child stood. 

“T will be no one’s servant!” she said, 
proudly drawing herself up ; ‘‘and as to go- 
ing to the Indian’s camp—ah, I know a bet- 
ter place than that,”*and she nodded her 
head significantly. “You shall leave me, 
Father Pedro, with your Dona Isabel!” 

Dona Feliz and Pedro started as if they 
had been shot. ‘I came to tell you She is 
coming,” continued the child. “I was out 
beyond the granaries, letting my fawn browse 
on the little hill, and as I was looking to- 


with me. 


wards the gorge I saw a horseman coming, 
and far behind him was a carriage and many 
Is all ready ?” and she glanced around 

“ Hark, 
Dofia Isa- 


men. 
her with the air of a prophetess. 
the courier is in the court now. 
bel will not be long behind him.” 
Pedro hastened from the room with an ex- 
clamation of alarmed amazement. “Go, 
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go!” cried Feliz. “ You are too late!” for 
she knew in her heart that it was in very fear 
of this visit, and to remove the child from 
the chance of encountering Dona Isabel, that 
Pedro had proposed to leave the hacienda ; 
and here was Dona Isabel herself — for 
strangely enough, neither of them doubted 
that what the child had assumed was true. 
The thoughts of Doia Feliz were inexplica- 
ble, even to herself. She felt as if she was 
placed in some vast and gloomy theater, with 
the curtain about to rise upon some strange 
play, which at the will of the actors might be- 
come either comedy or tragedy. ‘Though 
of late she had felt certain that Dona Isabel 
would return to the hacienda, that very act 
seemed dramatic, the precursor of inevitable 
complications. 

“Why could she not be content in the 
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new life she had chosen?” muttered Dona 
Feliz. ‘*What voice has been sounding in 
her ears, to call her back to resurrect old 
griefs, to walk among the spectres of long 
silent agonies and shame. Foolish, foolish 
woman! Yet as the magnet attracts iron, 
so thy hard heart is drawn by these bitter 
remembrances. Go! go! thou child!” 
she exclaimed aloud, and almost angrily, 
** Dona Isabel would be vexed to see thee in 
her room. Go, and keep thee out of her 
way!” She gazed after Chinita with a look 
of perplexity and pain, as with a bound of 
irresistible excitement, the girl sprang out up- 
on the corridor, her laugh rising through the 
still air, as if in notes of defiance. ‘‘ What 
said the child?” muttered Dofia Feliz, 
“* Leave me with your Dofia Isabel’ ?” 
Louise Palmer Fleaven. 
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First. 
tected ? 


Second.—What ought that protection to 


Ought American labor to be pro- 


he 
De 


Our natural rights, philosophy, and expe- 
rience concur in answering the first of these 


juestions in the affirmative. Of our natural 
or moral rights, as interpreted by the high- 
est forms of civilization, none are paramount 
to those of labor. “The great interest of 
this great country, the producing cause of 
all prosperity,” says Daniel Webster, “is la- 
The 
made to protect this industry; to give it 
both encouragement and security.” It isa 
universal law that, by means of labor, man 
subsists, betters his condition, acquires those 


bor, labor, labor. government was 


things, whether material or spiritual in char- 
acter, that minister to his happiness. From 
this standpoint the rights of labor are seen 
to be equivalent to those of life itself. In 
other words, the rights of labor are the rights 
of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
vouchsafed to man by his Creator. 
Government failing to protect its members 


ness 
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in the enjoyment of these sacred rights, de- 
feats the objects for which it was instituted. 

But in determining the rights of labor, its 
relations to the other agents of production 
must not be lost sight of. Its rights to pro- 
tection and its obligations to protect the ob- 
jects of worth, are commensurate. How- 
ever mighty, it is relatively dependent. Let 
not, then, the hand say to the brain—now 
to nature, now to capital, now to genius: 
* Behold all these vast works of the world, 
the results of my unaided efforts”; but, 
rather, as becomes the honor and dignity of 
a grand and magnanimous power, as be- 
comes the lofty spirit of true nobility, let the 
hand say: ‘Behold ye, my companions, 
nature, capital, and genius, these our glori- 
ous achievements: behold the earth clothed 
in beauty, the myriads of happy homes, the 
innumerable streams of plenty flowing from 
the broad reservoirs of yellow harvest, from 
the vast treasures of mineral wealth, and 
from the civilizing fountains of manufactur- 
ing industry, to gladden the hearts of the 
human race—behold these rich and copious. 
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blessings, resulting not from my individual 
effort, but from our united efforts.” 

A celebrated German economist divides 
industrial history into three periods: in the 
first of which nature is the chief agent of 
production; in the second, labor; in the 
third, capital. The relative importance here 
attributed to each of these agencies of wealth 
seems to me questionable. ‘That nature, for 
the most part, supplied man in his primitive 
state with the necessaries of life, as she is 
wont to supply the wants of the lower order 
of animals, is obviously true. As man as- 
cended somewhat the scale of civilization, 
and under the guidance of genius put his 
hand to the plow and other industrial imple- 
ments, thereby augmenting the necessaries 
of life and producing comforts for mankind, 
it seems to me that a copartnership of equal- 
ity was established by nature and _ labor, 
rather than a relationship in which one was 
preeminent over the other. ‘True, nature 
hithertohad ill supplied man with the necessa- 
ries of life, as game, roots, nuts, and fruit 
for food ; rocks and caves for shelter ; bark 
and leaves of trees for raiment: whereas, 
labor, on his advent into the world, domes: 
ticated animals for food, added bread, reared 
for man warm and commodious habitations, 
and clothed him in garments of comfort. 
Yet in it all is seen the impress of the hand 
of nature. Ina general sense, nature pro- 
duces the crude material, labor fashions it 
into things of usefulness and beauty. If a 
barren waste is converted by labor into a 
field of fertility, the inherent properties of 
that fertility are of nature, and not of labor. 
Labor removes the obstructions to the devel- 
opment of those properties ; nature does the 
rest. The ultimate result, then, is attribut- 
able to the combined efforts of nature and 
labor. 

As man attained a higher degree in civili- 
zation ; acquired a knowledge of the various 
products indigenous to different regions of 
the vlobe; foresaw the benefits, comforts, 


and pleasures that an exchange of the sur- 


plus of these products would confer upon the 
inhabitants of the different climes ; conceived 


that greater economy in production would 
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obtain in various departments of industry 
by the combined efforts of men than by their 
several isolated efforts—in short, as man 
took a broader view of the world, a deeper 
insight into human affairs, genius, or rather 
reason, pointed out to him that as the fields 
of agriculture were fertilized by water ap- 
plied to them from streams and reservoirs, 
so these uncultivated, barren, and arid fields 
of commerce, manufacture, and general in- 
dustry could be rendered luxuriantly fruitful, 
by applying to them capital, as a fertilizing 
agent from the streams and reservoirs of 
wealth. ‘Trial was made. Repeated experi- 
ment confirmed the truth of reason’s propo- 
sition. ‘Thence capital became recognized 
as an indispensable agent of production. If, 
on the one hand, capital was unable to per- 
form the functions of nature and labor, on 
the other hand, they were equally unable to 
perform the functions of capital. 

The German economist, to whom refer- 
ence has been made, in pronouncing capital 
“chief” of the agents of production, would 
seem to ignore the aphorism that the strength 
of a chain is no greater than that of its weak- 
est link ; would seem to ignore the fact, that 
the tiny hair-spring, or its equivalent, is no 
less important than the main-spring, in pro- 
ducing the requisite motion of a watch. 
How idle thespeculation of the political econ- 
omists of his school, that the steam engine, 
a typical feature of modern industry, was 
mainly the product, not of manual labor 
but of the genius, enterprise, perseverance, 
and command of funds ot two employees of 
labor, Watt and Boulton. Great honor is 
due to the genius, enterprise, and persever- 
ance of these great inventors. In ancient 
times they would have been deified—perhaps 
in the minds of men have been elevated to 
a throne above that of God himself. We 
cheerfully admit, too, the inestimable value of 


capital in the production of the steam engine, 
But | 


that great masterpiece of all time. 
maintain that manual labor must have man- 
fully performed his part ; grappled with the 
earth, wrenched from its firm grasp the crude 
material, which by his skill and steady blows 
he forged and fashioned under the guidance 
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of genius into that wondrous creature, as it 
were, of life. If man had hoofs instead of 
hands, would the iron horse ever have re- 
joiced in its strength and fleetness ? Strange 
that these special pleaders of capital on one 
hand, and of labor on the other, should fail 
to understand that the law of the universe is 
that of equality ; that a particle and a world 
mutually solicit each other’s aid ; that they 
are mutually dependent, one upon the other; 
that were the atoms composing the earth to 
part company, the earth would dissolve back 
into chaos. 

So with respect to nature, labor, and cap- 
ital: as agents of production, immutable law 
proclaims their equality. ‘The true economy 
of production, the well-being of man, consists, 
then, in the highest effort of these powers, 
blended in perfect harmony. What the 
highest law has joined, let not man put asun- 
der. Palsied be the hand that would ma- 
liciously sever a single link in the chain, or 
a single fiber in the cord, binding them to- 
gether. Disrupt their union, civilization 
halts, totters, falls, perishes, and man lapses 
back into barbarism. Wrong one—not only 
does reaction take place, but the wrong in- 
flicted is transmitted to all, to the detriment 
of soc lety. 

Overtax the energies of land, it becomes bar- 
ren, and food thereby scarce; poorly pay the 
eforts of free labor, it famishes, and soctety 
draw upon capital tn excess of tts re- 
sources, it necessarily fails, and industry there- 
by decays. It ts evident, then, that the protec- 
tion of these agents of production—one and all 

against the aggressions of wrong in any 
, is he proper end and aim of individual 
is the 


pine > 


for 
man, of society, of civil government 
“ creat study” of life. 
\veression is of two kinds, internal and 
external. 
With respect to internal aggression, the 
merous strikes, the boycotting, and the de- 
tion of property now rife, are familiar 
mples. In the case of these altercations 
between labor and capital, let judgment be 
withheld until an impartial hearing of both 
sides shall be had. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the wanton destruction of property, 
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the hardships inflicted upon the community, 
and the endangering of life, can only invoke 
utter condemnation. But the evil spirit in- 
citing these atrocities is no more to be con- 
demned than that other spirit, that would, in 
this fair land consecrated to freedom, uproot 
free labor, and plant in its stead that ‘ bo- 
han upas””—Chinese labor. Lach is an en- 
emy to society—an enemy to all good. It 
matters not whether it is the lust of anarchy 
or the greed of avarice, or, indeed, the zeal 
of blind fanaticism—no one has the right to 
destroy my property, nor to degrade my la- 
bor to the condition of serfdom, nor to feed 
prospective proselytes with my bread. 

As to an amicable settlement between la- 
bor and capital employed in legitimate in- 
dustry, I entertain nota doubt. Capital de- 
voted to the subjugation of free labor, will 
unquestionably meet with sore defeat. Let 
alarmists predict that in the near future a 
war to the hilt will occur between labor and 
capital ; and that in consequence dire calam- 
ity will befall the country. Fear not--it is 
but a bugbear——the ravings of a distorted 
imagination. Be assured that American la- 
bor and capital are too intelligent and too 
honorable not to settle equitably all their 
difficulties by arbitration. They are too wise 
not to profit by the saying of Edmund Burke, 
that “all government, indeed, every human 
benefit and enjoyment, every virtue and ev- 
ery prudent act, is founded on compromise 
and barter.” ‘We balance inconveniences ; 
we give and take; we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others ; and we choose rather 
to be happy citizens than subtle disputants.” 

Whence, for the most part, comes this agi- 
Not from the industrious classes, 
parasites upon the 


tation ? 
but from non-laboring 
skirts of labor—-visionary anarchists, politi- 
cal gamblers, and loud-mouthed bar-room 
sitters. Certain it is that reason will dissi- 
pate these elements of mischief, as does the 
sun pestilential vapors. In isolated cases, 
labor unquestionably has just cause of com- 


plaint ; so, too, in other cases has capital. 
Let 


“Let him who asks right, do right.” 
both labor and capital be set right by the 


strong arm of justice. Being equal, as hith- 
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erto shown, each ought to be equally pro- 
tected. 

But in general, how does the matter stand 
between them? ‘Taking as a criterion the 
statistics of 1880, with respect to manufac- 
tures of the United States, it appears that in 
round numbers the value of the products, 
and the cost of these productions, were as 
follows, viz : 


$3,400,000,000 
Amount paid labor.. 1,000,000,000 
Whence gross gain $1,000,000,000 

Now, as is well known, 1880 was a for- 
tunate year for manufactures. During an 
equal period of “ hard times,” such as are 
now upon us, capital is not only liable to 
lose, on an equal venture, a billion of dol- 
lars, but to be bankrupted. Under the cir- 
cumstances, does capital seem to have taken 
the lion’s share, or to have been an aggres- 
sor? Let candid labor answer. 

For the greatest good of all concerned, 
both encouragement and restraint are requi- 
site with respect to the accumulations of 
capital. Large capital is requisite for large 
enterprises, which are necessary for employ- 
ing the hands of labor, and for supplying the 
wants of man. As no definite bounds can 
well be set to legitimate enterprise, so by par- 


ity of reason none can well be set to the ac- 


cumulations of capital for conducting that en- 
terprise. In this, as in mechanics, the power 
must be directly proportionate to the work 
sought. But capital or wealth should be re- 
strained to the utmost from pressing upon 
the rights of labor. If it be not restrained, 
the few become enriched at theexpense of the 
many. In this event, freedom is such but 
In name. 
Daniel Webster, “ cannot long endure where 


the tendency of the law is to create a rapid 


“The freest government,” says 


accumulation of property in the hands of the 
few, and to render the masses of the people 
poorand dependent.” Goldsmith expresses 
a kindred sentiment in these words : 
**TIl fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 
In both these quotations, the relative wealth 
of the two classes is evidently meant, and 
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not the quantity of wealth in the aggregate. 
Ratio, not aggregate quantity, is contemplat- 
ed. 

Degrade labor, the results pointed out by 
the immortal statesman and the immortal 
bard are inevitable; protect labor, these re- 
sults are impossible. It is for you, for me, 
for all co-laborers, to say whether American 
labor ought to be protected against these and 
all internal aggressions. 

With respect to external aggressions, Hen- 
ty Clay says: “ The great battle of the world 
is between freedom and despotism, between 
European capital and labor on one side, and 
American capital and labor on the other. 
On this point turns the destiny of nations.” 
Since the utterance of this great truth, fifty 
years ago, despotism has immensely increased 
its forces, has enlisted Asiatic labor, and mul- 
tiplied the machine labor of Europe indef- 
initely. So that now in this aggression of 
despotism, American labor is besieged on 
the west by an army of Chinese labor, four 
hundred million strong, and on the east by 
the still more powerful forces of European 
capital and European labor, pauper and ma- 
chine combined, on the north by French Ca- 
nadians, on the south by Mexican peonage— 
both cheap. The conflict between these al- 
lied forces and free American labor is irre- 
There is no such thing as peace 
I appeal to the evidence, 


pressible. 
between them. 
the facts in the case. 

The civilization of the Asiatic division is 
that of deadly hostility to the civilization of 
progress. ‘The vices of seventy centuries of 
uniform despotism and slavery seem infused 
into the mind and constitution of the Chi- 
nese. Our experience so far with this for- 
eign foe inditates that over seventy centuries 
more will be required to eliminate those in- 
herited or constitutional vices. The Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica says, with respect to 
the Chinese: ‘ Dishonesty prevails to a 
frightful extent, and with it, of course, un- 
truthfulness. The Chinese set little or no 
value on truth. Punishment is inflicted to 
compel a witness to supply the evidence re- 
quired, and is continued on failure, till he 


becomes insensible.” Thus despotism, by 
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the enforcement of slavery upon its subjects, 
generates in them the spirit of dishonesty 
and untruthfulness, and then visits the vic- 
tims of its baneful influences with dreadful 
torture. Custom in time passes into a fun- 
damental law, which both despot and slave 
recognize as the law of right. The Chinese, 
wherever they go, take with them their inher- 
ited laws of unmeasured ages of despotism. 
They ignore, evade the laws of the country 
which they infest, and enforce among them- 
selves their inherited laws. 

The Commission appointed by Congress 
to investigate the Chinese scourge, report in 
these words: “* They (the Chinese) have se- 
cret tribunals, exercising a criminal and 
civil jurisdiction, an tmfperium in imperio. 
They have tribunals and enforce penalties, 
even to the extent that property and life bear 
enforcement.” This Commission further 
report that the Chinese are “immoral to the 
last degree”; that their “system of marriage 
is polygamous” ; that they ‘f murder their fe- 
male children, to obviate a redundancy of 
’; that they “are utterly regard- 
less of an oath”; that “the Chinese con- 
science knows no such thing as to tell the 
truth”; that “their only interest in our law 
is to take advantage of it, and in their self- 
interest to evade it”; that “ Chinese labor 
drives white labor from the field—to starva- 
tion”; that “ Chinese immigration prevents 
white labor coming to this coast, both from 
the Eastern States and from Europe. We 
of California must give this coast up to Asia, 
or we must reserve it for ourselves and our 
that “Chinese women come here 
against their will. They are sold in China 
by their parents for the purposes of prostitu- 
tion. They are bought and sold, and trans- 
ferred by bills of sale like cattle.” 

This Commission in its summary says: 
“The burden of our accusation against the 
Chinese is, that they come in conflict with 
our labor interest ; that they can never as- 
similate with us; that they are a perpetual, 
unchanging, and unchangeable alien ele- 
ment, that can never become homogeneous ; 
that their civilization is demoralizing and 
degrading to our people; that they degrade 


po] ulation ’ 


” 
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and dishonor labor ; that they can never be- 
come citizens ; and that an alien, degraded 
labor class, without desire for citizenship, 
without education, and without interest in 
the country it inhabits, is an element both 
demoralizing and dangerous to the commu- 
nity within which it exists.” 

President Garfield, speaking of the Chi- 
nese, says: “ The law should not permit the 
spread of the plague. The lowest grade of 
poorly paid labor retires before them as it 
would before a pestilence. ‘They have no 
assimilation whatever to Caucasian civiliza- 
tion.” 

Some may urge that none are more indus- 
trious than the Chinese, and that in the 
economy of a State, industry is a cardinal vir- 
tue. In this case, experience proves the re- 
verse-—proves that the industry of the Chi- 
nese is an unmitigated evil to the State; 
that it absorbs and exports the State’s 
wealth, without rendering an equivalent ; - 
sends gaunt hunger to the home of free la- 
bor ; engenders idleness and the grossest im- 
morality in our youth of both sexes. 

Some may urge that the commerce of 
China is so highly advantageous to us that 
we cannot afford to restrict Chinese immi- 
gration, lest China shall retaliate by restrict- 
ing her commerce with us. With respect to 
these great advantages of commerce, ever 
dinned into our ears, the facts are that from 
1868 to 1883, a term of fifteen years, 

The imports to the United States from 

China were $ 301,000,000 
The exports from the United States to 


China were 77,000,000 


$224,000,000 


Balance 


paid China in gold and silver. Fear not that 
China, under any circumstances, would en- 
deavor to lessen a commerce so favorable to 
her. Besides, the fundamental law or spirit 
of the Chinese government is adverse to the 
emigration of its subjects. Indeed, the Em- 
peror Tao Hanany, as early as 1850, issued 
an ordinance forbidding any of his subjects 
to emigrate to California. 

Others may urge that the great heart of 
Christian civilization overflows with good 
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will to all mankind, and will ever throb with 
anxiety till all shall be satiated with its joys. 
Obey its promptings—obey the injunction 
to the letter—go forth and prociaim the glad 
tidings to every creature. Go, preach— 
fully apply the balm of immortal life; but, 
like the prudent physician, let not a single 
patient escape from the great pest house of 
Chinese immorality, to infest with deadly 
disease the happy homes of Christian civili- 
zation. Would the shepherd be regarded 
sane who, with exuberance of love for all of 
God’s creatures, and with the hope of reclaim- 
ing wolves from their evil ways—the hope of 
supplanting their nature with the propensi- 
ties of the lamb—should throw open to them 
the gates that protect his fold? Would these 
apostles of Chinese immigration improve 
their understanding, let them well con the 
moral of the old fable, viz: ‘A farmer hav- 
ing found a serpent nearly dead with cold, 
and being moved with compassion, cherished 
For which kindness the 


it in his bosom. 
serpent, when warmed into life, inflicted a 


deadly wound upon its benefactor.” 

Reason lags not after imagination in reach- 
ing the outcome of these would-be missionary 
efforts. ‘The Chinaman perceives no differ- 
ence between Christian and Confucian ethics. 
The precepts : ‘ Killnot ; Steal not ; Lie not; 
Defile not; Do not that to another which you 
would not have him do to you,” come down 
to him from an age more venerable than that 
of nineteen centuries. Hence, if he is loyal 
to his convictions, the difficulty of Christian- 
izing him seems insurmountable. He can 
well afford to discuss the precepts so transmit- 
ted with the most learned Christian divines. 
But in practice, with him, ages of despotism 
and slavery have rendered these precepts a 
nullity, so that their authority is practically a 
matter of little consequence. 

It would be a subversion of common sense, 
an outrage on humanity, a defiance of jus- 
tice, if the pulpit should ally itself with cap- 
ital and these monstrous forces of Asia in 
their aggressions upon free labor, Who so 
blind as not to perceive that unrestricted Chi- 
nese immigration into this country—in other 
words, Asiatic slavery—means war—war to 
the hilt between servile and free labor ; war, 
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whose consuming flames will far exceed in 
intensity of heat, and in scope, those that a 
short time since, in consequence of African 
slavery, seriously threatened the destruction 
of the American Union? African slavery was 
involuntary and limited ; Chinese slavery is 
a normal condition of the mass of that peo- 
ple, and is virtually unlimited ; hence its great- 
er menace to free labor. Our ablest jurists 

fanaticism and Utopian statesmanship to 
the contrary notwithstanding—maintain that 
“the right of self-preservation is paramount 
to all other considerations,” and that “any 
government, deeming the introduction of for- 
eigners or their merchandise injurious to the 
intcrests of its own people, is at liberty to 
withhold the indulgence.” (Kent's Com. vol. 
I, Pp. 35+) 

Passing now to a consideration of the Eu- 
ropean division of these allied forces, the 
fact is obvious that this division too, to no 
little extent, has been morally and politically 
dwarfed by the blighting influences of despo- 
tism. It seems difficult for one portion of 
the inhabitants of Europe to understand that 
the rightful normal condition of man is that 
of liberty, and no less difficult for another por- 
tion to understand that “Liberty must be 
limited in order to be possessed.” Theo- 
retical liberty, as seen in Grecian democracy 
of old, or in Frenchred republicanism of 1789, 
or in more modern socialism, is one thing ; 
American liberty quite another. One is based 
on chimera, the other on common sense, 

Socialism, in some of its forms, as it comes 
to us from Europe, seems the embodiment 
of the unbridled passions of men; furies led 
by the rampant spirit of anarchy, at enmity 
with despotism, and equally at enmity with 
the good order of society. Like the en- 
raged viper it strikes, reckless as to the ob- 
ject it shall sting. ‘Though mad and striking 
at random, yet does socialism render efficient 
aid to European despotism in its battle with 
free American labor. or dy as much as the 
productions of American free labor are dimin- 
ished, in consequence of socialistic agitation, by 
so much are the productions of European ser- 
wile or pauper labor benefited in supplying the 
defictency. 

Further, it is to be noted that the practice 
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of despotic Europe, in exporting hither her 
paupers to be supported by this country, 
not only works a hardship upon our indus- 
tries, but it is a national insult demanding 
redress. ‘The ultimate effect of this pauper- 
ism is worse on society than that of rampant 
For the common sense of the 


socialism. 
American people and the strong arm of 
justice will make short work of these social- 


istic agitators; while their offspring, from 
their association with freedom’s youthful 
hosts, and from the benign influences of our 
public schools, will vie with the foremost in 
American patriotism, and in deeds of dar- 
ing for the cause of American liberty. On 
the other hand, the imported paupers, fes- 
tering with disease, will be each, during life, 
a yearly tax of about $100 on our industries ; 
while their descendants, likely to inherit 
largely the ailments of their progenitors, will 
be for generations a source of national care, 
expense, and weakness. 

Again, with respect to physical power, it 
is found if 300 foot tons of energy to each 
able-bodied male, 3,o00 to each horse, and 
4,000 to each horse-power of steam engines, 
be adopted as the standard of measure, that 
for 1885 the industrial energy of Europe is 
equivalent to 730,000,000 man-power. In 
other words, the numerical strength of the 
great labor army of despotic Europe is equiv- 
alent to seven hundred and thirty million 
able-bodied men. Estimating the industrial 
energies of China, and of all other nations 
whose labor conflicts with ours, equivalent 
to 310,000,000 man-power, then will these 
allied labor energies of despotism amount to 
1,040,000,000 man-power ; in other words, 
to an army of able-bodied men, one billion 
and forty million strong. By reference to 
the statistics, the industrial energies of the 
besieged army of American labor is found 
equivalent to 260,000,000 man-power. Thus, 
the numerical strength of the allied armies 
of European and Asiatic servile and pauper 
labor is seen to be equal to four times the 
numerical strength of the American army of 
free labor. 

This disparity in strength is a just cause 
of solicitude for protection, especially since 
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the advantages enjoyed and the progress 
made by American labor are such as to ex- 
cite more and more the envy of despotism 
and its servile forces. Indeed, labor is more 
remunerative in the United States than in 
any other country on the globe. Thus in 
1880, the surplus of wages of operatives over 
the cost of food per week was in Europe 
$2.25, in the United States $8.00. In other 
words, by equal economy, the savings of 
labor in the United States are two hundred 
and fifty-five per cent. above the savings of 
labor in Europe. Thus, “the rates of wages 
in the United States, roughly estimated, are 
more than twice those of Belgium, three 
times those of Denmark, France, and Ger- 
many, one and a half times those in England 
and Scotland, and more than three times 
those in Italy and Spain” ; while “ the prices 
of the necessaries of life are lower in the 
United States than in any of the foregoing 
countries.” 

The statistics of Massachusetts from 1860 
to 1883 show that taking an average, the gen- 
eral weekly wages of the employees in near- 
ly all the industries was 75 '4 per cent. high- 
er in Massachusetts than in Great Britain. 
These statistics further show that the living, 
though fifty per cent. better in Massachusetts 
than in Great Britain, costs only six per cent. 
more. Now, as we come west from Massa- 
chusetts, the wages increase, and the cost of 
living diminishes. Thence, it is safe to say, 
that in the United States the average wages 
are seventy-five per cent. higher than the wa- 
ges are in Great Britain, and that the living, 
though fifty per cent. better in the United 
States, costs no more than the inferior living 
of Great Britain. 

In making these comparisons, it will be 
borne in mind that the wages of the opera- 
tives of Great Britain are fifty per cent. high- 
er than the average European wages, and 
seventy per cent. above the wages of Conti- 
nental Europe. It will also be borne in 
mind, that even the cheap wages of Conti- 
nental Europe in their turn indefinitely ex- 
ceed the starvation wages of China. Now, 
as in physics, two bodies possessing different 
degrees of heat at first, soon become, by 
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contact uniform in temperature, so in indus- 
try will the wages of free labor, and the wa- 
ges of servile labor, different at first, soon 
become uniform by contact. Night follows 
day with not greater certainty. 

The occurrence of war, liable at any time 
between our country and foreign countries, 
or between foreign nations themselves, with 
which in either case we are engaged in com- 
merce, presents another cogent reason why 
American labor, or in other terms, American 
industries, ought to be fostered by protec- 
tion. ‘The attainment of the greatest inde- 
pendence of the products and capital of for- 
eign nations is our true policy. Especially 
at this time does it behoove us to put our 
house in order, for the signs of the times in- 
dicate that the peace of the world is not long 
assured. ‘Clouds, indeed, and darkness 
rest upon the future.” 

Having shown by a few of the many rea- 
sons, that American labor ought to be pro- 
tected, I proceed to consider the second of 
the two capital leading questions: ‘* What 
ought that protection to be?” 

The answer in brief is: The development 
of the natural resources of the country, so as 
to meet most fully the requirements of the 
people ; the restriction of both foreign immt- 
gration and foreign imports that are injurious 
to our domestic affairs ; and the fostering of 
commerce with foreign nations— especially 
those of the American Continent—by which 
commerce we shall stimulate home industry, 
and advantageously dispose of our surplus 
productions, in exchange for products not 
indigenous to our country. 

The development of the natural resources 
of our country is the most important requi- 
site in the attainment of wealth, prosperity, 
and happiness by our people; for by it em- 
ployment is given to labor; every hand will- 
ing to work is busy with requiting toil ; ev- 
ery mouth well fed, and every man, woman, 
and child sheltered, and clothed in comfort. 
By it, increasing thrift obtains, progress in 
all the worthy objects of life is promoted, 
and independence secured. Chiefly by it 
a savage wilderness has been turned into our 
glorious Union, and the most extensive and 
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the only honorable conquests made, “ not by 
destroying, but by promoting the wealth, the 
number, and the happiness of the human 
race.” 

Much, however, as has been accomplished, 
the development of the natural resources of 
our country is but in its infancy. Millions 
of acres of land are still uncultivated. Im- 
mense forests are still in solitude. Billions 
of mineral wealth are locked in the moun- 
tain vaults ; innumerable forces are reposing 
in our coal beds, and other vast, perpetual 
forces are running to waste in our numer- 
ous streams. ‘These, all these, remain to be 
developed by the future hand of industry. 

The restriction of both foreign immigra- 
tion and foreign imports that are injurious 
to our domestic affairs, should be written on 
the title page of every American work on po- 
litical economy, taught in our public schools 
and at the home fireside, proclaimed from 
the American pulpit, and made the funda- 
mental law of the land. I have already 
shown by indubitable proof that Chinese im- 
migration and European pauper immigration 
are injurious—are a curse to our domestic 
affairs. ‘They should, therefore, be restrict- 
ed to the extent of utter prohibition. 

For the determination of what foreign im- 
ports are injurious to our domestic affairs, 
Jasper Gee, a British writer of great force 
and clearness, furnishes us with the proper 
standard in these words: “ ‘The surest way 
for a nation to increase in, riches is to pre- 
vent the importation of such foreign com- 
modities as may be raised at home.” 

Sut so great and varied are the natural 
resources of our country, that the rigid ap- 
plication of this standard will be objected to 
by some, on the ground that it will entirely 
destroy our foreign commerce, and thereby 
work a great injury to those engaged in it. 
True, foreign factors now reaping princely 
fortunes would be injured. But that injury 
falls on them, and not on us. ‘The foreign 
commercial fleet would be injured ; but the 
fact does not concern us, especially since 
that fleet grew to its present vast proportions 
largely by the destruction of our commercial 
fleet by piracy, in guise of foreign neutrality. 
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It thus appears that no loss would accrue to 
us by the rigid enforcement of thisrule. On 
the contrary, American labor, at present un- 
employed, would be greatly benefited by 
manufacturing the commodities which now 
come to us laden with excise and other for- 
eign taxes. These imports, in 1880, amount- 
ed to $761,000,000. 

Further: Is the assumption true, that by 
the rigid enforcement of this rule, our foreign 
commerce would be entirely destroyed ? In 
consequence of its enforcement. would for- 
eign nations buy from us appreciably less 
meat, grain, cotton, and so on, of articles 
which they must have and cannot secure else- 
where on equally favorable terms? Refer- 
ence to the statistics of the United States for 
1880 shows that our total domestic exports, 
exclusive of gold and silver, amounted to 
$ These exports consisted most- 
ly of crude material. Indeed, the value of 
the three items, bread-stuffs, provisions, and 
raw cotton, was $627,000,000. Taking into 
account other items, almost equally impor- 


$ 324,000,000. 


tant, such as living animals, hay, rosin, tar, 
pitch, mineral oil, whale and other animal 
oils, seeds, tobacco, masts, lumber, quicksil- 
ver, copper and other metals, it is seen that 
American manufactures proper are but slight- 
ly represented in foreign markets ; that for- 
eign nations buy of us those commodities 


only which they cannot do without. Even 
entire prohibition of foreign importations, 
then, would not react injuriously upon our 
export commerce. 

Illustrative of the relative values of the 
world’s markets—home and _ foreign—to 
American industry, let the item of cereals be 
taken as a representative case. According 
to the statistics, the value of our cereal pro- 
ducts in 1880 was $1,400,000,000. Of these 
products, England consumed one-ninth part, 
and all foreign countries one-fifth part. Our 
home market, then, under existing circum- 
stances, is worth to agriculture four times as 


the world. It has already been shown that 
the value of our manufactures in 1880 was 
$5,400,000,000; that they paid for crude 
material $3,400,000,000, and that they paid 
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labor $1,000,000,000 ; that is, paid as wages 
an amount equal to three-fourths the value 
of the entire agriculture products. 

But in presence of these facts, some po- 
litical economists have the effrontery to say 
that these manufactures have been protected 
by legislation to the injury of agriculture and 
other industries. Now, as the grain-growing 
States have increased more in wealth than 
the manufacturing States, the conclusion is 
unavoidable that its manufactures have been 
fostered to the benefit of agriculture, and not 
to its injury. Indeed, proportionate to the 
protection given, manufactures will be the 
thrift of agriculture and other industries ; for 
they are members of the same body, deriving 
their energy, growth, and health from the 
pulsations of the same heart. Statistics fur- 
ther show that the accumulations of our na- 
tional wealth, obviously due for the most 
part to the production of home industries, 
by restriction of foreign importations, were 
in 1880 $47,500,000,000, and at the present 
time are by estimate $56,000,000,000 ; of 
which latter amount, $47,500,000,000 have 
been amassed since 1850, notwithstanding 
our great civil war, and the destruction of 
our commerce. This gain alone in the last 
thirty-six years exceeds, by several billions of 
dollars, the entire national wealth of any 
other country on the face of the globe. 

According to Mulhull, the national wealth 
of England, the great leading nation of the 
world, in foreign commerce, was in 1880, 
$42,000,000,000. Thus we perceive that 
commerce and the vaunted free-tradeaccumu- 
lated nearly $5,5,00,000,000 less for England. 
in 2000 years, than home industry and _ pro- 
tection accumulated for the United States in 
thirty-six years. 

Besides, there seems no good reason to 
doubt that full protection of all our domestic 
industries, by entirely prohibiting the impor- 
tation of “such articles as could, on any 
tolerable terms, be manufactured at home,” 
would have increased this difference many 
fold. 

In further considering this great problem 
of political economy, the fact is to be borne 
in mind that the population of Europe dou- 
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bles in one hundred years, and that the 
population of the United States doubles in 
twenty-five years. Thus, in one hundred 
years the ratio of increase here is eight times 
the ratio of increase in Europe. Our home 
market, as already shown, is at present worth 
four times the value of the European market 
to our agricultural industry, as a representa- 
tive case. This order of things continuing, 
the value of our home market to American 
agriculture in a century will be equal to 
thirty-two times that of the European mar- 
ket to it. But this order of things is not 
likely to endure long. England, hitherto 
furnishing the principal market for our cereal 
exports, is already supplying her require- 
ments in this line, more than formerly, from 
Russia, India, Australia, and Canada; be- 
sides, the United States, long before a cen- 
tury shail have passed, will evidently be no- 
ted for their exports of manufactures, rather 
than for those of cereals. The energies of 
agriculture will be strained to supply home 
wants, and American labor will require pro- 
tection, not more by the restriction of for- 
eign imports, than by the encouragement of 
exporting domestic manufactures. Indeed, 
sound policy dictates the fostering of com- 
merce with foreign nations—especially those 
of the American continent—by which com- 
merce we shall stimulate home industry, and 
advantageously dispose of our surplus pro- 
ductions in exchange for products not in- 
digenous to our country. 

In shaping our general policy, we should 
not fail to profit by the saying of Mr. Rob- 
ertson in the House of Commons, that: 
“The British policy is nothing more or less 
than for the English to get a monopoly of 
all markets for their manufactures, and pre- 
vent other nations, one and all, from engag- 
ing inthem.” ‘This has been the talisman 
of English success. But its potency rela- 
tively lessens by the touch of the mightier 
wand of progress. How far this bold policy 
may be adopted is a question—since the 
laws of morality apply with equal force to 
nations as to individuals. “ Nothing is truly 
just which is inconsistent with humanity.” 
Nations as individuals have the moral right 
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to put forth their energies to the utmost in 
developing their manufacturing, commercial, 
and other industries ; but they have no mor- 
al right to prevent other nations engaging in 
similar pursuits in honorable competition. 
The destruction of our commerce by a nom- 
inally friendly power, was a practical exam- 
ple of the policy announced by Mr. Robert- 
son. The act which would have sent an 
individual to the gallows was no less a crime 
by being virtually national. The policy, 
however, of getting a monopoly of all markets 
for our manufactures by honorable means, 
is sound, and ought to be pursued to the 
fullest extent, for the protection of American 
labor. 

“The law of nations enjoins upon every 
nation the punctual observance of benevo- 
lence and good will, as well as justice towards 
its neighbors.” This is the true policy of a 
nation that would prosper, be happy and long 
endure. It beats swords into plowshares, 
spears into pruning hooks, and converts im- 
poverishing standing armies of war into those 
of peaceful industry, by which innumerable 
homes are cheered with the objects of com- 
fort and luxury, and the state enriched. 

This policy, pursued by the United States 
towards Mexico, Central and South America, 
will secure the monopoly of their markets for 
the manufactures of American labor. The 
aggregate area of these countries exceeds 
twice that of Europe, including proximate 
islands. Their natural resources equally sur- 
pass those of that grand division of the globe. 
Indeed, their exuberant fertility yields an 
abundant harvest, with but little exertion of 
the cultivator. A few of the many and val- 
uable products that have grown in profusion 
are: cocoa, coffee, corn, Paraguay-tea, sugar- 
cane, cotton, tobacco, vanilla, cinchona, sar- 
saparilla, olives, cocoa-palm, almond, sesame, 
and flax ; trees respectively yielding the bal- 
sam of Peru, India-rubber, copal, and cam- 
phor ; dye-woods, building timber, and cabi- 
net woods in great variety, as oak, pine, fir, 
cedar, mahogany, rosewood, and so on; in 
fine, vegetable products exceeding enumera- 
tion in variety. Their mineral resources, as 
gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, zinc, quicksil- 
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ver, coal, and so on, are unlimited. Statis- 
tics show that the world’s aggregate produc- 
tion of gold and silver, from 1493 to 1875, 
amounted to $10,800,000,000 of which $6,- 
632,000,000, or two thirds of the world’s to- 
tal production of the precious metals since 
the discovery of America, came from the 
mines of Mexico and South America. Yet, 
but little more than * prospecting” of these 
mines has been accomplished. The resources 
of these countries in ‘“‘the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills,” and in the endless herds of cattle 
that fatten on the vast and fertile plains, are, 
in the eye of political economy, quite as in- 
estimable as are their resources in mineral 
wealth. Mulhull predicts that the United 
States, now exporting large quantities of meat 
to European markets, will, ten years hence, 
require of that article all which they shall 
raise, and that Europe will turn to South 
America to supply her wants with that com- 
modity. 

Now, progress does not loiter. The im- 
mense resources of these countries are to be 
developed ; the broad, fertile fields are to be 
tilled; the rich, exhaustless mines worked, the 
extensive forests of timber and choice woods 
are to be felled, and their material reared and 
fashioned into objects of usefulness and 
beauty ; the rare products that minister to 
man's comforts, or delight his senses, are to 
be gathered for his uses; and the endless herds 
of cattle are to be utilized as food for mil- 
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lions of the human race. Shall these devel- 
opments be made under the guidance of Euro- 
pean nations, and tothe advantageof European 
labor? or shall they be made under the guid- 
ance of the United States, and to the advantage 
of American labor ? 

To effect these developments, manufac- 
tures to the value of billions of dollars will 
be required. Shall they be the manufactures 
of European labor, or of American labor ? 

Our geographical position defies competi- 
tion. Seas roll between Europe and this 
matchless prize; while to us it is at hand. 
The locomotive, the most efficient agent of 
commerce, practically annihilates distance. 
Indeed, from that noble eminence whither 
the firm steps of reason, not the airy wings 
of fancy bear us, are seen looming the pos- 
sibilities of no distant future ; the several di- 
visionsand subdivisions of the American con- 
tinent joined with links of steel; and the 
locomotive, that great apostle of progress and 
civilization, going forth and proclaiming the 
glad tidings that the necessaries, comforts, 
and luxuries indigenous to the different 
climes are for the enjoyment of the whole 
American family, from the frozen North to 
the frozen South, and from ocean to ocean. 

Statesmen, why stand: idle? Justice de- 
mands at your hands that American labor 
shall be afforded the opportunities of effect- 
ing those grand achievements—of winning 


the matchless prize. 
Irving M. Scott. 


“SNOW-SHOE THOMPSON.” 


THE most remarkable and most fearless of 
all our Pacific Coast mountaineers was John 
\. Thompson, popularly known as “ Snow- 
shoe Thompson.” For over twenty years 
he braved the winter storms, as both by day 
and by night he traversed the high Sierra. 
His name was the synonym of endurance 
and daring everywhere in the mountains, 
where he was well known, and famous in all 
the camps and settlements. He was seldom 
seen in the valleys, or any of the large towns, 


except Sacramento, as he only went when 
business called him. Notwithstanding that 
he seldom left his mountain home, there are 
but few persons of middle age on this side 
of the continent who have not heard of 
“Snow-shoe Thompson,” or who have not 
in times past read an occasional paragraph 
in regard to some one of his many wonder- 
ful exploits. Before the completion of the 
Central Pacific Railroad, when he was regu- 
larly crossing the Sierra Nevadas during the 
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winter months, with the mails strapped upon 
his back, more was heard of him, through 
the newspapers and otherwise, than during 
the last few years of his life ; yet every win- 
ter up to the last he lived, he was constantly 
performing feats that excited the wonder and 
admiration even of his neighbors and friends, 
though for years they had been familiar with 
his powers of endurance, and his undaunted 
courage. 

These feats would have been heralded far 
and wide had they been performed in a more 
accessible or populous region. He, however, 
thought lightly of the daring and difficult 
things he did. ‘They were nearly all done 
in the course of his regular business pursuits. 
It was very seldom that he went out of his 
way to do a thing merely to excite astonish- 
ment, or elicit applause. 

John A. Thompson was a most indus- 
trious, energetic, public-spirited, and deserv- 
ing man. ‘The early settlers on both sides 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains were much 
indebted to him, as for months during the 
winter season there would have been no 
communication between the eastern and 
western slopes, or between California and 
the older States by overland mail, but for his 
enterprise and daring. It is strange that no 
connected and extended notice of his life, 
labors, and achievements has thus far been 
written. Nearly ten years have elapsed since 
his death, and about all that can be learned 
in regard to the career of ‘‘Snow-shoe 
Thompson” is from paragraphs published 
from year to year in times past, and scat- 
tered through all the newspapers of the Pa- 
cific Coast. His exploits and experiences 
in the mountains, which would fill a voluine, 
are liable to pass into oblivion in a few years 
more. The experiences were nearly all lost 
when he ceased to live, as he alone could 
properly relate them ; and the exploits, for 
the most part, live only in the memories of 
his old friends and companions in the moun- 
tains. Among these death is busy, while 
some have removed to distant regions, and 
dates and details have faded from the minds 
of the few that yet remain, and are able to 
give some account of the main features of 


the old mountaineer’s achievements. 
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In the following sketch I have presented 
all that I have been able to collect, through 
letters written to those mountain men who 
knew Thompson ; also all that I can recollect 
of his adventures as related to me by himself, 
only two or three months before his death, 
when I had a long talk with him—a talk 
which was, at the time, supposed to be but 
preliminary to many talks, when he would 
more particularly enter into the story of his 
‘disastrous chances, moving accidents,” and 
“hair-breadth ‘scapes.” There are, doubt- 
less, still many matters of interest in regard 
to the life and labors of “* Snow-shoe Thomp- 
son” that might be gathered by a personal 
visit to the field of those labors, and to the 
people among whom his busiest years were 
spent; but it is worth while to preserve 
thus much of his achievements amid the 
snows and storms of the wilds of the Sierra. 


Joun A. THompson, the man to whom 
the people of the Pacific Coast gave the 
name of ‘‘ Snow-shoe Thompson,” was born 
at Upper Tins, Prestijeld, Norway, April 30, 
1827; and died at his ranch in Diamond 
Valley, at the head of Carson Valley, thirty 
miles south of Carson City, Nevada, May 
15, 1876, after an illness of but a few days. 

Mr. Thompson was a man of splendid 
physique, standing six feet in his stockings, 
and weighing 180 pounds. His features 
were large, but regular and handsome. He 
had the blonde hair and beard, and fair skin 
and blue eyes of his Scandinavian ancestors ; 
and looked a true descendant of the sea-rov- 
ing Northmen of old. Although he spoke 
English as well as a native born American, 
one would not have been much surprised to 
have heard him break forth in the old Norse. 
Had he lived in the days when his ancestors 
were carrying terror to all the coasts of Eu- 
rope, he would have been a leader, if nota 
king, among them. On the sea he would 
have been what he was in the mountains—a 
man most adventurous, fearless, and uncon 
querable. 

At the age of forty-nine years, he seemed 
in the very prime of life. His eye was bright 
as that of a hawk, his cheeks were ruddy, his 
frame muscular, and his ow? ensemble that of 
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a hardy mountaineer, ready to take the field, 
and face the dangers of the wilderness and 
the elements, ata moment's notice. His face 
wore that look of repose, and he had that 
calmness of manner, which are the result of 
perfect self-reliance, and a feeling of confi- 
dence in the possession of the powers to con- 
quer. He was a man: who seemed out of 
place in the valleys. Next to the “saeterdale” 
and “ fjelle” of his native land, his true home 
was where he selected it, amid the grand 
rocks, peaks, and pines of the Sierra. 

In the year 1837, when ten years of age, 
lhompson left his native land, and with his 
father and family came to the United States. 
The family made Illinois their first halting 
place, but in 1838 they left that State, and 
went to Missouri. In 1841, thefamily left Mis- 
souri, and went to Iowa, where they remained 
until 1845, when they returned to Illinois. 

In 1851, Mr. Thompson, then twenty-four 
years of age, was smitten with the “gold 
fever,” and came across the plains to Califor. 
nia. The trip was no more to him than it 
would have been to a young Indian. While 
living in the Western States, his spare time 
had always been spent in hunting deer and 
other game on the prairies, and in trapping 
quail, prairie chickens, and wild turkeys ; 
therefore, he was thoroughly inured toa fron- 
tier life, and about all that troubled him on 
the plains was the tediousness of the journey, 

He landed at Hangtown, now known as 
Placerville, and for a time mined at Coon 
Hollow and Kelsey’s Diggings. He presently 
became dissatisfied with the life and luck 
of a miner, and concluded to try the valleys. 
He went to Putah Creek, Sacramento Val- 
ley, and set up as a ranchman. He lived 
on his ranch during the years 1554-55, but 
his eyes were constantly turned eastward to- 
ward the mountains—toward where the 
snowy peaks glittered against the deep blue 
sky. He did not feel at home in the valleys; 
he did not like mining ; and for a time he 
was undecided in what direction to turn. 


EARLY in the winter of 1856, while still at 
work on his Putah Creek ranch, Mr. Thomp- 
son read in the papers of the trouble expe- 
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rienced in getting the mails across the snowy 
summit of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
At the time he was engaged in cutting wood 
on his ranch. What he heard and read of 
the difficulties encountered in the mountains, 
on account of the great depth of the snow, 
set him to thinking. When he was a boy, in 
Norway, snow-shoes were objects as familiar 
to him as ordinary shoes are to the children 
of other lands. He determined to make a 
pair of snow-shoes out of the oak timber he 
was engaged in splitting. Although he was 
but ten ygars of age at the time he left his 
native land, his recollections of the shoes he 
had seen there were in the main correct. 
Nevertheless, the shoes he then made were 
such as would at the present day be consid- 
ered much too heavy, and somewhat clumsy. 
They were ten feet in length, were four in- 
ches in width behind the part on which the 
feet rest, and in front were four inches and 
a quarter wide. 

Having completed his snow-shoes to the 
best of his knowledge, Thompson at once 
set out for Placerville, in order to make ex- 
periments with them. Placerville was not 
only his old mining camp, but was also the 
principal mountain town on the “ Old Emi- 
grant Road ”—the road over which the mails 
were then carried. Being made out of green 
oak, Thompson’s first shoes were very heavy. 
When he reached Placerville, he put them 
upon a pair of scales, and found that they 
weighed twenty-five pounds. They were 
ponderous affairs, but their owner was a man 
of giant strength, and he was too eager to be 
up and doing to lose time in making another 
pair out of lighter wood. 

Stealing away to retired places near the 
town, Thompson spent several days in prac- 
ticing on his snow-shoes. His whole soul 
was in the business, and he soon became so 
expert that he did not fear letting himself 
be seen in public on his snow-shoes. He 
was so much at home on them, that he felt 
he should do no discredit to his native land. 

When he made his first public appearance, 
he was already able to perform such feats as 
astonished all who beheld them. His were 
the first Norwegian snow-shoes ever seen in 
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California. At that time, the only snow- 
shoes known were those of the Canadian 
pattern. Mounted upon his shoes—which 
were not unlike thin sled runners in appear- 
ance—and with his long balance-pole in his 
hands, he dashed down the sides of the 
mountains at such a fearful rate of speed as 
to cause many to characterize the perform- 
ance as fool-hardy. Not a few of his old 
friends among the miners begged him to 
desist, swearing roundly that he would dash 
his brains out against a tree, or plunge over 
some precipice and break his neck. But 
Thompson only laughed at their fears. With 
his feet firmly braced, and his balance-pole 
in his hands, he flew down the mountain 
slopes, as much at home as the eagle soaring 
and circling above the neighboring peaks. 
Snow-shoe Thompson did not ride astride 
his guide-pole, nor trail it by his side in the 
snow, as is the practice of other snow-shoers 
when descending a steep mountain, but held 
it horizontally before him, after the manner 
of a tight-rope walker. His appearance was 


most graceful when seen darting down the 
face of a steep mountain, swaying his long 
balance-pole now to this side and now to 
that, as a soaring eagle moves its wings. 
Having satisfied himself in regard to what 
he could do on his snow-shoes, Thompson 
declared himself ready to undertake to trans- 


port the mails across the mountains. His 
first trip was made in January, 1856. He 
went from Placerville to Carson Valley, a 
distance of ninety miles. With the mail 
bags strapped upon his back, he glided over 
fields of snow that were in places from thirty 
to fifty feet in depth, his long Norwegian 
shoes bearing him safely and swiitly along 
upon the surface of the great drifts. 

Having successfully made the trip to Car- 
son Valley and back to Placerville, Snow- 
shoe Thompson became a necessity, and 
was soon a fixed institution of the moun- 
tains. He went right ahead, and carried 
the mails between the two points all that 
winter. Through him was kept up the only 
land communication there was between the 
Atlantic States and California. All then de- 
pended upon Snow-shoe ‘Thompson, and he 
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never failed. No matter how wild the storms 
that raged in the mountains, he always came 
through, and generally on time. 

He fearlessly set forth into the swaying 
and roaring pine forests, pushed across the 
snow-buried valleys, and faced the towering 
mountains, at times when other men would 
not have ventured a mile from their homes. 
At that time, the passes through the Sierras 
were little known. Even those who knew 
something about them and the wagon road 
in summer, would have failed to recognize 
any landmarks in winter, under the disguise 
of a depth of snow so great, that in some of 
the deep valleys the tops of tall pine trees 
were almost buried. Often and often was it 
predicted, when Thompson set out, that he 
would not be seen again until his body was 
found on the melting away of the snow, the 
next summer. He, however, had no fear. 
The storms that rocked the pines did but 
stir his Norwegian blood—the blood of the 
old Vikings—and aroused in him a spirit of 
defiance, a desire to sally forth and battle 
with the genii of the tempest. 

The loads that Snow-shoe Thompson car 
ried strapped upon his back would have 
broken down an ordinary man, though wear 
ing common shoes and traveling on solid 
ground. ‘The weight of the bags he carried 
was ordinarily from sixty to eighty pounds ; 
but one winter, when he carried the mails 
for Chorpenning, his load often weighed over 
one hundred pounds. 

In going from Placerville to Carson Val- 
ley, owing to the great amount of uphill trav- 
eling, three days were consumed; whereas, he 
was able to go from Carson Valley to Placer- 
ville in two days, making forty-five miles a day. 
Not a house was then found in all that dis- 
tance. Between the two points all was a 
wilderness. It was a Siberia of snow. In 
wildness and dreariness, if not in severity, 
it was the equal of that northern portion of 
Snow-shoe’s native country, in which 
dwell the Lapons and Qvaens ; while Sulitel- 
ma, Sneehaeten, Skagotoels and Galdhoep- 
pigen, the highest mountains of Norway, are 
mere pigmies in comparison with the princi- 
pal peaks of the Sierra. 
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While traveling in the mountains, Snow- 
shoe Thompson never carried blankets, nor 
did he even wear an overcoat. The weight 
and bulk of such articles would have encum- 
bered and discommoded him. Exercise 
kept him warm while traveling, and when en- 
camped he always built a fire. He carried as 
little as possible besides the bags containing 
the mail. During the first year or two after 
he went into the business, he carried a revol- 
ver. Finding, however, that he had no use 
for such a weapon, and it being of the first 
importance to travel as light as possible, he 
presently concluded to leave his pistol at 
home. 

All that he carried in the way of provisions 
was a small quantity of jerked beef, or dried 
sausage, and a few crackers or biscuits. He 
never carried provisions that required to be 
cooked. The food that he took into the 


mountains was all of a kind that could be eat- 
enas he ran. For drink he caught up a hand- 
ful of snow, or lay down for a moment and 
quaffed the water of some brook or spring. 


He never took with him brandy, whisky, or 
liquor of any kind. He was a man that sel- 
dom tasted liquor. 

Snow-shoe never stopped for storms. He 
always set out on the day appointed, with- 
out regard to the weather, and he traveled by 
nights as well as in the daytime. He pur- 
sued no regular path—in a trackless waste 
of snow there was no path to follow—but 
kept to a general route or course. By day 
he was guided by the trees and rocks, and 
by night looked to the stars, as does a mari- 
ner to his compass. With the places of 
many stars he was as familiar as ever was 
Hansteen, the great astronomer of the land 
of his birth. 

At the time Thompson began snow-shoe- 
ing in the Sierras, nothing was known of the 
mysteries of ‘* dope ”—a preparation of pitch, 
tallow, and other ingredients, which, being 
applied to the bottom’ of the shoes, enables 
the wearer to lightly glide over snow soft- 
ened by the rays of the sun. Dope appears 
to have been a California discovery. It 
is made of different qualities, and different 


degrees of hardness and softness. Each 
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California snow-shoe runner has his “dope 
secret,” or his “pet” dope, and some are 
so nice in this respect as to carry with 
them dope for different hours of the day ; 
using one quality in the morning, when 
the snow is frozen, and others later on, 
as the snow becomes soft. As Thompson 
used no dope, soft snow stuck to and so 
clogged his shoes that it was sometimes im- 
possible for him to travel over it. Thus, it 
frequently happened that he was obliged to 
halt for several hours during the day, and 
resume his journey at night, when a crust was 
frozen on the snow. 

Snow-shoe’s night camps—whenever the 
night was such as prevented him from pur- 
suing his journey, or when it was necessary 
for him. to obtain sleep—were generally made 
wherever he happened to be at the moment. 
He did not push forward to reach particular 
points, as springs or brooks. He was always 
able to substitute snow for water, without feel- 
ing any bad effect. He always tried, how- 
ever, to find the stump of a dead pine, at 
which to make his camp. After setting fire 
to the dry stump, he collected a quantity of 
fir or spruce boughs, with which he construct- 
ed a sort of rude couch or platform on the 
snow. Stretched upon his bed of boughs, 
with his feet to his fire, and his head resting 
upon one of Uncle Sam’s mail bags, he slept 
as soundly as if occupying the best bed ever 
made; though, perhaps, beneath his couch 
there was a depth of from ten to thirty feet 
of snow. 

Occasionally, his slumbers were interrupt- 
ed by either disagreeable or startling acci- 
dents. Sometimes his fire, burning down- 
ward toward the roots of the stub or stump 
beside which he was camped, melted the 
snow underneath his platform of boughs to 
such an extent that it was undermined, and 
he suddenly found himself sliding down into 
a deep pit—a pit filled with fire. 

When unable to find a dry stump, he 
looked for a dead pine tree. He always se- 
lected a tree that had to it a decided lean, 
If he could avoid it, he never made his camp 
beside a tree that. was perfectly straight. For 
this there was a good reason. It very often 
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happened that the tree set on fire in the 
evening was burned through, and fell to the 
ground before morning. When he had a 
leaning tree, at the foot of which to encamp, 
he was able to make his bed on the safe side ; 
but when the tree stood perfectly erect, he 
knew not on which side of it to build his 
couch. It not unfrequently happened that 
he was aroused from sleep in the morning 
hours by the loud cracking of the tree at the 
foot of which he was reposing, and he was 
then obliged to do some fast as well as ju- 
dicious running, in order to save his life. 
This was a bit of excitement that he did not 
crave when wearied with a hard day’s travel, 
and he never made his camp by a decidedly 
straight tree, when it was possible for him to 
do better. 

However, he did not always camp by trees 
and stumps. He sometimes crawled under 
shelving rocks, and there made his bed of 
boughs, building a small fire on the bare 
ground in front of it. At a place called 
Cottage Rock, six miles below Strawberry 
Valley, he had a small, dry cavern, in the 
shape of an oven, in which he was in the 
habit of housing, as often as he could make 
it convenient to do so. There, his bed of 
boughs was always ready for him. Curled 
up in his cavern—which was but little larger 
than an ordinary baker's oven—with a fire 
of blazing logs in front, he slept in comfort 
and safety. 

This cavern was the one palatial hote! on 
his route. When he could reach it, he was 
perfectly at ease and happy. It then seemed 
to him that there was nothing to care for. 
He could give himself up to the soundest 
sleep, with no fear of being awakened by the 
crack of a falling tree, or the pawing of a 
grizzly. He only camped when he felt the 
necessity of obtaining sleep, and when suf- 
ficiently refreshed by his slumbers was in 
the habit of arising and pursuing his journey, 
whatever the hour of the day or night, pro- 
vided that a blinding snow storm and utter 
darkness did not prevail. 

When Snow-shoe Thompson was carry- 
ing the mail from Genoa, Nevada, to Mur- 
phy’s Camp, California, in 1862, he traveled 
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by way of Woodford’s, Markleyville, Hermit 
Valley, and the Big Trees. At Hermit Val 
ley were some deserted houses, and occa- 
sionally he found it convenient to lodge for 
a night in one of these. The snow was fre- 
quently so deep in that elevated region that 
it was a difficult matter to find the houses, 
so completely were they buried beneath the 
great drifts. He was obliged to prospect for 
the buildings, by probing the snow with his 
balance-pole. Even after a house was found, 
all difficulties were not ended. The trouble 
then was to get into it. When he had 
found a house, Thompson used to begin tak- 
ing possession of it by collecting dry branch- 
es from the surrounding trees, which he 
threw down the chimney. Then he would 
dig down into the snow, tear some boards 
from the gable end, and so let himself in. 

At first, Thompson tried to take possess- 
ion of the buildings by crawling down the 
chimneys, but his bulk made all such at- 
tempts ridiculous and exasperating failures. 
On one occasion he got stuck in a chimney 
when nearly down to the fire-place. Fora 
time he could get neither up nor down. He 
felt himself swelling up, and for a few min- 
utes was more frightened than he had ever 
been at the sight of a wild beast, or by the 
sharp cracking of a falling tree. 


IN talking with Thompson about his moun- 
tain experiences, I once asked him if he ever 
lost his way in the wilds. “No,” said he, 
‘*T was never lost—I can’t be lost! I can 
go anywhere in the mountains, day or night, 
storm or shine. I can’t be lost,” repeated 
he, tapping his forehead with his forefinger. 
“ T’ve got something in here that keeps me 
right. I have found many persons who were 
lost—dozens of men, first and last—but I 
have never been lost myself. There is no 
danger of getting lost in a narrow range of 
mountains like the Sierras, if a man has his 
wits about him.” 

Mr. Thompson then proceeded to explain 
that he was always able to keep his course 
and know his whereabouts, by observing the 
trees and rocks, and the configuration of the 


ground. Keilhan, the great Norwegian geol- 
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ogist, was not a closer observer of rocks 
than was Thompson, so far as they concerned 
his business of finding his way through the 
mountains. Few mountain men give much 
attention to rocks, yet they are as good as 
guide-posts when understood. The central 
axis and crest of the Sierra range are formed 
of granitic rocks. These rocks, and the 
slates and other rocks lying in regular or- 
der below, will always tell a man who under- 
stands them just how far down the slope of 
the range he has gone. They will also tell 
him—by the moss and lichens growing on 
them—the points of the compass. An ob- 
servant man may always tell whether he is 
on the north or the south side of the hill by 
the trees. There are trees growing on the 
south side of hills that are seldom seen on the 
north side. A difference in the growth of 
moss, and in the thickness of the bark on the 
north and the south sides of trees, will also 
be noted. When a man is lost inthe moun- 
tains, he must not wander up-hill and down- 
hill at random. As soon as he becomes 
aware that he has lost his reckoning, he must 
constantly travel down hill. If he start from 
a slope, this will lead him to a ravine, the 
ravine to a cahon, and the cafon to a creek 
or river. By traveling down the river, he 
will’soon come out below the snow-line on 
the one side or the other of the range. He 
need never be out long enough to starve to 
death. 

“Yes,” said Thompson, “I have found a 
great many lost men, and have rescued some 
men when they were at death’s door. I 
once found a man who had been four days 
in Lake Valley, unable to find his way out. 
Every day the man set out, and every night 
he found himself back at the little shanty 
from which he set forth in the morning. He 
knew nothing about the course of the pre- 
vailing winds, about trees and rocks, or about 
the stars in the heavens, not to speak of the 
formation and configuration of the mountains. 

“ One day the lost man got out of Lake 
and into Hope Valley; yet at night he was 
again back in his shanty. ‘The fellow would 
have starved to death up there in the moun- 
tains, had it not happened that there had 
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been a lot of potatoes left in the shanty. 
He was living on these potatoes when I 
found him, but they would have lasted only 
a day or two longer. 

“I said to the man: * When you were in 
the valley you describe—Hope Valley— 
didn’t you see a river going down out of the 
mountains ?’—‘ Yes,’ said he, * I saw a river.’ 
—‘ Well,’ said I, ‘that was the main branch 
of the Carson River. Six miles down that 
would have taken you into Carson Valley.’— 
‘Why, I thought it was the American River, 
on the other side of the mountains,’ said the 
fellow, staring at me as if he could hardly 
believe I was telling him the truth.” 

About Christmas, in the year 1856, Snow- 
shoe ‘Thompson saved the life of James 
Sisson, who had been lying in an old de- 
serted cabin in Lake Valley twelve days, 
with his feet frozen. There was some flour 
in the cabin, and on this Sisson had sub- 
sisted. He was in the cabin four days with- 
out a fire. During this time he ate the flour 
raw, just as it came from the sack. On the 
tifth day, while rummaging about the shanty, 
he had the good fortune to find some match- 
es. These were where no one would have 
thought of looking for matches, as they were 
scattered about under some hay that lay on 
the floor. 

After finding the matches, Sisson made a 
fire and thawed out his boots, when he was 
able to get them off. For four days he had 
lain in the cabin with his boots frozen to his 
feet. When found by Mr. Thompson, eight 
days later, Sisson’s legs were purple to the 
knees. Sisson was confident from the ap- 
pearance of his legs that mortification had 
set in. He knew that unless his legs were 
amputated, he must soon die. As he could 
expect no assistance from the outside world, 
he had concluded to himself undertake to 
perform the required operation. There was 
an ax in the cabin, and with this he had de- 
termined to cut off his frozen legs. But for 
the opportune arrival of Thompson, Sisson 
would the next day have attempted to disjoint 
his legs at the knees; for that was the day 
he had fixed upon for undertaking the opera- 
tion. 
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At the time he found Sisson, Thompson 
was on his way from Placerville to Carson 
Valley. It was in the night, and on com- 
ing to the log house—which was occupied 
in the summer as a trading post—Thomp- 
son halted for a moment, and was knock- 
ing the snow off his shoes by striking them 
against the cabin, when he heard some one 
cry out. Going inside, he found Sisson 
situated as related above. A considerable 
amount of provisions had been left in the 
cabin in the fall, but all except the flour had 
been stolen by the Indians. 

Thompson chopped a supply of wood for 
the unfortunate man, and making him as 
comfortable as was possible with the means 
at hand, left for Genoa to obtain assistance. 
While Thompson was cutting the wood, Sis- 
son called out to him and begged him not 
to dull the ax—the place being full of rocks 
—as he might yet want it for the purpose of 
taking off his legs. Sisson was firmly of the 
opinion that when Thompson left him he 
would never see him again. He thought 
Thompson would never be able to get down 
out of the mountains, and was of the opin- 
ion that in case he did succeed in reaching 
the valley, he would not attempt to return 
to the cabin. 

Mr. Thompson told Sisson he would sure- 
ly return and take him away, and advised 
him not to think of attempting to amputate 
his legs, as on cutting the arteries he would 
bleed to death. But Sisson had thought of 
that. He intended to make a sort of com- 
press or tourniquet of some pieces of baling- 
rope, which he would twist round his legs 
with a stick, in such a way that a bit of rock 
would be pressed upon the arteries. Then 
with fire-brands he would sear the ends of 
the arteries, and the raw flesh of the stumps 
of his legs. Sisson’s mind was so much oc- 
cupied with his plans for the amputation of 
his legs, that Thompson was almost afraid 
to leave the ax where he could get hold of 
it: he did so only upon receiving from Sisson 
a solemn promise that he would wait three 
days before attetnpting to use it on his knees. 

On leaving the cabin, ‘Thompson traveled 
all night, and early next morning arrived at 
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Genoa. He there raised a party of six men 
—W. B. Wade, Harris, Jacobs, and other old 
settlers—to return with him and bring Sisson 
down to the valley. By Thompson’s advice 
the party carried with them a few tools for 
use in making a sled. Snow-shoes were also 
hastily constructed for the men composing 
the relief party. As none of these men had 
ever done much traveling on snow-shoes, they 
furnished Thompson not a little amusement 
during the journey, by their mishaps and in- 
voluntary antics. 

After much hard work, the party arrived 
at the lone cabin late in the evening, to the 
great joy of Sisson, who at sight of so many 
men felt that he was saved. 

That night they constructed a hand-sled 
on which to carry the frozen man down to 
Carson Valley. In the morning they awoke 
to tind that nearly two feet of new snow had 
fallen ; there was a depth of eight feet before. 
The new snow made it very hard to get along 
with the hand-sled. Under Sisson’s weight 
it plowed deeply along, and at times was 
buried almost out of sight. 

The first day the party got no farther than 
to Hope Valley, where they encamped. _ Sis- 
son was made as comfortable as possible on 
a bed of boughs. As they had expected to 
reach Genoa in one day, they had taken along 
with them no blanket, and but few other 
comforts, for the frozen man. 

The second day they reached Genoa, and 
atonce procured the medical assistance which 
Sisson’s case so urgently demanded. The 
doctors found that it would be necessary to 
amputate both of Sisson’s feet. Before the 
operation could be performed, however, the 
physician said he must have some chloroform. 
As Snow-shoe Thompson never did things 
by halves, he at once set out, crossed the Si- 
erra, and traveled all the way to Sacramento, 
in order to get the required drug. Finally, 
the long-delayed operation was performed. 
Sisson survived it, and at last accounts, was 
living somewhere in the Atlantic States. 


ALTHOUGH Snow shoe Thompson carried 
no weapons when in the mountains, he al- 


ways carried matches. He kept them safe- 
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ly stowed away in a tight tin box, or securely 
wrapped in a piece of oiled silk. 

“One night,” said he to the writer, “I lost 
my matches in a creek at which I stopped 
to drink. That night I lay out on the snow 
without fire. It was very uncomfortable, 
and I did not sleep much, but I had no fear 
of freezing. When awakened by the cold, I 
got up, exercised a little, and after that 
took another nap. So I put in the night. 

“T never was cold when traveling. I nev- 
er had my feet, or even my fingers or ears, 
frozen. I was always more troubled with too 
great warmth than with cold. I would per- 
spire freely at midnight on the coldest nights 
that ever blew. ‘The heavy pack on my back, 
and my vigorous exercise, kept me warm.” 

At times, when traveling at night, Thomp- 
son was overtaken by blizzards, when the air 
would be so filled with snow, and the dark- 
ness so great, that he could not see to pro- 
ceed. On such occasions, he would get on top 
of some big rock, which the winds kept clear 
of snow, and there dance until daylight ap- 
peared ; the lateness of the hour and the 
blinding storm preventing his making one 
of his usual camps. A certain notch or pass 
in the mountains was much “addicted” to 
blizzards, and at that point was a big, flat 
rock on which Thompson danced many a 
midnight jig. 

In 1861-62, Snow-shoe Thompson carried 
the United States mail on the Big Tree route. 
“There,” said he, “I once undertook to 
make a short cut from Woodford’s to Her- 
mit Valley by way of Markleyville—or where 
town now stands—when I got into 
In the summer I had gone out to 
look up this cut-off. I looked through one 
pass, and found it would not do. ‘Then, I 
found another, which I looked through, and 
saw that it was on a direct line—a straight 
shoot—toward Hermit Valley; but I only 
looked through the pass—did not go through 
it to see what was on the other side. I took 
it for granted that it was all right. 

“When I made my first trip for the win- 
in November, 1861—I struck out for 

I went through it flying, but 
through I butted up against 


that 


trouble. 


ter 
my new pass, 


after getting 
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perpendicular precipices for a whole day. 
These were the walls of a big caion, through 
which passes one of the tributaries of the 
Carson River. I would rather have crossed 
the Snaebraen or the Folgonfondon, the big- 
gest glaciers in Norway, than to have faced 
this great wall of perpendicular rock. Snow- 
shoes were of no use against it. Finally, 
about night on the second day of the trip, I 
found a way through the cliffs, crawled up 
to the opposite side of the cahon, and sat 
down on a rock, pretty nearly tired out ; for 
I had on my back all this time a load of 
mail weighing over eighty pounds. 

“That night I did not look far for a sleep- 
ing place. I made my camp at the foot of 
a big pine tree, near the spot where I es- 
caped out of the canon. ‘The tree I select- 
ed was one from about the roots of which 
the wind had blown away nearly all the snow, 
leaving a deep pit, such as is often seen in 
the winter about trees in the mountains: 
Down into this pit I descended, after throw" 
ing into it a supply of fuel and boughs for a 
bed. ‘The surrounding wall of snow was so 
high that I could not see out. 

‘* After taking possession of the pit, I set 
to work and dug a hole in the wall of snow, 
making a place like an oven. I spread 
spruce boughs on the floor, making a good 
bed. Then I built a fire against the side of 
the tree. The heat of the fire was thrown 
back on me, and I slept comfortably all night. 
Two feet of new snow fell during the night, 
but I knew nothing of it till morning. I 
then awoke, and found the mouth of my den 
closed. At first I hardly knew what was the 
matter; but I presently pushed my way 
through the snow that blocked the door of 
my house, and rose through it to the full 
light of day. By achange of wind the snow 
had been lodged in the pit, had put out my 
fire, and had almost filled the hole to a level 
with the surrounding snow. In my little 
den I had lain as snug and warm as if I had 
been in the best house in the country. Af- 
ter that I often made such camps. 

“The third day, at four o’clock in the 
evening, I reached Hermit Valley, thirty-six 
miles from the Big Trees. All this time I 
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had lived on two biscuits, that I put into my 
pocket for a lunch when I left Woodford’s. 
You see, I did not doubt that I should reach 
Hermit Valley in the evening of the first 
day. When I set out | thought my new cut- 
off all right ; but, like most cut-offs, it turned 
out all wrong.” 

In Norway the frugal peasantry make a 
species of bread or cake of the inner bark 
of the pine, in years when there is a scarcity 
of grain. Doubtless Thompson would have 
gone to the pine trees for food, had he been 
out two or three days longer. 

Although Snow-shoe Thompson travel- 
ed through the wilds of the Sierra for more 
than twenty winters, he never in all that 
time encountered a grizzly bear, nor even 
saw a bear of any kind. Hundreds of times, 
however, he saw their tracks in the snow, 
and also in the mud about springs and 
brooks. Sometimes the tracks he saw had 
been so recently made that the water from 
the oozy ground was still running into and 
had not filled them. At times he was so 
close upon them that he imagined their odor 
still lingered in the air. Not unfrequently 
he came to places where a number of bears 
had been traveling together. He once saw 
where a troop of eight had passed along. 
He several times saw the track of the huge 
grizzly with a club-foot, known to mountain 
men and hunters as “Old Brin,” a name 
given the beast on account of his being of a 
peculiar brindle color. When he had a clear 
field, Thompson did not fear the bears ; he 
could easily run away from them on his snow- 
shoes. 

Said Thompson to the writer, when speak- 
ing of wild animals : 

“T was never frightened but once during 
all my travels in the mountains. ‘That was 
in the winter of 1857. I was crossing Hope 
Valley, when I came to a place where six 
great wolves—big timber wolves—were at 
work in the snow, digging out the carcass of 
some animal. Now, in my childhood, in 
Norway, I had heard so many stories about 
the ferocity of wolves, that I feared them 
more than any other wild animal. ‘To my 
eyes, those before me looked to have hair 
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on them a foot long. They were great, 
gaunt, shaggy fellows.. My course lay near 
them. I knew I must show a bold front. 
All my life I had heard that the wolf—say- 
age and cruel as he is—seldom has the cour- 
age to attack anything that does not run at 
his approach. I might easily run away from 
bears, but these were customers of a differ- 
ent kind. There was nothing of them but 
bones, sinews, and hair. ‘They could skim 
over the snow like birds. 

‘“As I approached, the wolves left the 
carcass, and in single file came out a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five yards toward my 
line of march. The leader of the pack then 
wheeled about and sat down on his haunch- 
es. When the next one came up he did 
the same, and so on, until all were seated in 
a line. They acted just like trained soldiers. 
I pledge you my word, I thought the devil 
was in them! There they sat, every eye 
and every sharp nose turned toward me as | 
approached. Inthe old country I had heard 
of ‘man-wolves,’ and these acted as if of that 
supernatural kind. To look at them gave 
me cold chills, and I had a queer feeling 
about the roots of my hair. What most 
frightened me was the confidence they dis: 
played, and the regular order in which they 
moved. But I dared not show the least 
sign of fear, so on I went. 

** Just when I was opposite them, and but 
twenty-five or thirty yards away, the leader of 
the pack threw back his head, and uttered a 
loud and prolonged howl. All the others of 
the pack did the same. ‘ Ya-hoo-oo! ya- 
00, woo-0o !’ cried all together. A more 
doleful and terrific sound I never heard. I 
thought it meant my death. The awful cry 
rang across the silent valley, was echoed by 
the hills, and reéchoed far away among the 
surrounding mountains. 

‘““ Bvery moment I expected to see the 
whole pack dash at me. I would just then 
have given all I possessed to have had my re- 
volver in my hand. However, I did not al- 
ter my gait nor change my line of march. | 
passed the file of wolves as a general moves 
along in front of his soldiers. The ugly 
brutes uttered but their first fearful howl. 
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When they saw that their war cry did not 
cause me to alter my course nor make me 
run, they feared to come after me; so they 
let me pass. 

“ They sat still and watched me hungrily 
for some time, but when I was far away I 
saw them all turn about and go back to the 
carcass. Had I turned back, or tried to 
run away, when they marched out to meet 
me, I am confident the whole pack would 
have been upon me in a moment. They 
all looked it. My show of courage intimi- 
dated them, and kept them back.” 

Snow-shoe Thompson was out in the war 
which the people of Nevada had with the Pi- 
utes, in May, 1860, and was in the battle 
fought at Pyramid Lake, May 12, when the 
whites were routed with great slaughter. Of 
the one hundred and five men who went into 
the fight, seventy-six were killed, and sever- 
al wounded. ‘Thompson was in the thick of 
the fight! He was near Major Ormsby, of 
Carson City, when he fell. His own horse 
was shot from under him, and for a time he 
was face to face with several Indians. When 
the retreat began—which was general and 
most disastrous—he struck out on foot for 
the Truckee River. In speaking of this 
race for life, Thompson said: “I pledge 
you my word, that more than once I wished 
that all the valley was buried in snow, and 
I was mounted on my snow-shoes.” 

As he ran toward the river, a horse ran 
afterhim. The frightened animal kept close 
at his hack, as if seeking his protection. A 
man cried out to him: ‘ Why don’t you get 
on that horse, which is following behind 
you?” At this Thompson wheeled about, 
and as he did so his elbow struck against 
the animal’s nose. It was a horse all sad- 
dled and bridled, whose owner had fallen in 
Thompson mounted, and thus 
He always said he believed the 
Lord sent him that horse. But for the horse, 
he would doubtless have been slain. The 
Indians followed the volunteers for nearly 
twenty miles, killing all they came up with. 


the fight. 
got away. 


IN the early days, before the discovery of 


silver, Snow-shoe Thompson carried let- 
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ters from California to the miners who were 
at work in the placer diggings on Gold 
Canon, at and about Chinatown (now Day- 
ton), and at Johntown, at that time the min- 
ing metropolis of Nevada —then Western 
Utah. He also carried letters and papers to 
the miners working on Six-mile Caiion, at 
the head of which Virginia City now stands. 
He saw the hole in which Peter O’Reilley 
and Pat McLaughlin struck the first silver 
ore, a short time before the strike was made, 
and was told by them that they were get- 
ting “very fair prospects” in gold. 

In June, 1859, O’Reilley and McLaughlin 
got into a sort of heavy, blue material, filled 
with gold, which they did not understand. 
They could get nothing out of it but gold, 
yet it was so heavy that they thought it 
must be the ore of some metal. Thompson 
took a sample of this stuff, wrapped it in a 
piece of ordinary check shirting, and carried 
it to Placerville. There he showed it to 
Professor W. Frank Stewart, the well-known 
geologist and mining expert, who was then 
editing the Placerville ‘‘ Weekly Observer,” 
and to whom Snow-shoe was wont to bring 
items of news from Gold Cajon and the 
“Plains,” even as far east as Salt Lake City, 
Mr. Stewart at once pranounced the “ blue 
stuff” to be silver ore, of the richest kind, 
The sample was carried to Sacramento and 
assayed, where it was found to be black sul- 
phuret of silver, and so rich that the assayer 
could hardly believe his figures. About the 
same time a sample of the ore was assayed 
at Nevada City, California, with the same 
astonishing result. Then at once broke out 
a grand excitement over the news of the 
wonderful silver discovery that had been 
made-reast of the Sierras, in ‘* Washoe,” as 
the Comstock mining region was then called, 

Snow-shoe Thompson always asserted 
that to Mrs. L. S. Bowers, better known as 
the “Washoe Seeress,” on account of her 
many predictions in regard to mining and 
other matters, belonged the credit of the 
discovery of the Comstock. He said that in 
1858, when Mrs. Bowers (then the widow 
Cowan) was keeping a boarding house in 
Johntown, she one day said to him: “ Thomp- 
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son, I wish you’d see if you can't get mea 
peep-stone the next time you go down to 
Sacramento.” 

“ What is a peep-stone ?” asked Thomp- 
son. 

“Tt is a ball of glass shaped like an egg,” 
said Mrs. Bowers, “‘and to be a good one, it 
should be perfectly transparent. I have one, 
but it isold and has become cloudy. I want 
you to find me one that is perfectly clear.” 

“ What use do you make of it? What is 
it good for ?” asked Thompson. 

“T can find out all manner of things with 
it,” said the seeress. ‘“ If anything is stolen 
I can find the thief, and the article stolen. 
By looking into the peep-stone I can see the 
faces of the dead ; can trace persons that 
are missing ; can see hidden treasure, and 
can see rich ore lying deep in the ground. 
What I now want a good peep-stone for is to 
find a mine that I have seen through my 
old one. It is the richest mine in the 
world. It is at no great distance from here, 
but I can’t exactly make out its surround- 
ings.” 

Speaking of this, Thompson said: ‘I 
promised to try to find what Mrs. Bowers 
wanted. When I next went down to Sacra- 
mento, I visited all the stores in the city in 
search of a peep-stone. They laughed at 
me ina good many places. When I told 
them what a peep-stone was like, and how 
it was used, some laughed until tears ran 
down their cheeks. I had to laugh myself, 
yet I was determined to find a peep-stone, 
if there was such a thing in the place. I 
went to all the hardware stores, to the jew- 
elry stores, and to every store that kept any 
kind of glassware. I then thought I might 
find what I was in search of in some bat-of- 
the-way little shops. So I went about ev- 
erywhere inquiring for a peep-stone, and 
nearly everywhere was laughed at. No peep- 
stone was to be had in all Sacramento.” 

Thompson then went on to say : “My wife, 
who is an English woman, told me that she 
had seen peep-stones in England and in 
Scotland, when she was a girl. I think Mrs. 
Bowers brought her old peep-stone from 
Scotland.” ‘Thompson appeared to be a be- 
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liever in the virtues of the peep-stone. Su- 
perstitions of many kinds prevail in the land 
of his birth. In the “ szter,” or huts of the 
mountaineers, wild legends of witches and 
enchanters, and their doings in the days 
before the reign of Olaf 1., are still related. 
Even to this day some of the peasantry be- 
lieve, with the Laplanders, that certain witch- 
es keep the wind tied up in leathern bags, 
letting it out for good or evil, as may suit 
their purposes. 

Thompson said Mrs. Bowers was greatly 
disappointed when he returned to Johntown, 
and told her that in all the great city of Sac- 
ramento no such thing as a _peep-stone 
was to be found. No doubt that city fell 
many degrees in her good opinion, when she 
found that one could not go there and at 
once get such an ordinary and necessary lit- 
tle article as a peep-stone. 

Not being able to procure a bright, new 
peep-stone, Mrs. Bowers fell back upon 
her old one. In using it, Thompson said she 
looked through it endwise. In this way she 
asserted that she could see at a certain point 
an immense deposit of ore. Tracing the ore 
upward she could see the surface ground ; 
but was not sure that she saw the rocks, soil 
and surrounding hills distinctly. Some of the 
cloudy spots in the peep-stone appeared 
to fall in the way, and mingle with the various 
features of the landscape. 

In the spring of 1859, Thompson went up 
to Six-mile Canon, to deliver letters and 
papers to the miners at work in the placers at 
that point. While he was in the cajion, one 
of the miners pointed up the hill, to where a 
hole was visible just above the head of the 
ravine, and said to him: “Do you see that 
little cut, up there, on the hill-side ?” 

Thompson answered in the affirmative, 
when the miners said: “ Well, thatis the place 
that Mrs. Bowers saw in her peep-stone. 
She has never been up here—has never seen 
the spot herself—but the place where that 
work is being done agrees in every particular 
with what she told the boys tolook for. They 
may yet find the big mine Mrs. Bowers de- 
scribes, for they sometimes get as high as ten 
cents to the pan up there.” 
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Thompson had almost forgotten the peep- 
stone. When that miraculous pebble was 
thus recalled, he gazed up the hill at the lit- 
tle excavation and its surroundings with re- 
newed interest. The “ prospects” the men 
were then getting at thespoint were such as 
induced them to go to a saw-mill, of which 
Thompson for a time had charge, and get a 
lot of narrow lumber (batting), from which 
they made a V-shaped flume, and carried 
upon the ground a small stream of water. 

The men who put in this flume worked in 
and about the cut on the hill-side, but find- 
ing they could not make much more than 
“ orub,” they gave up the diggings and went 
away. 

Peter O’Reilley was a Spiritualist, andalso 
a firm believer in the powers of the Washoe 
Seeress and her peep-stone. Therefore, 
taking Pat McLaughlin with him asa partner, 
he went to work in the deserted hole. He 
and Pat worked a long time, without getting 
better pay than had been found by the for- 
mer owners, and were about to give up and 
go to the placers at Dogtown, on the Walker 
River, when they had the good fortune to cut 
into a mass of decomposed black sulphuret 
of silver, filled with glittering spangles of free 
gold. ‘The grand mining discovery of the 
age was that moment made—the great Com- 
stock silver lode was found ! 

lhompson informed me that he saw the 
pit from which they were taking out the sil. 
ver and gold, on the ground of the Ophir 
Mining Company, and it was at the point 
where the first hole was dug, in accordance 
with the directions given by’ Mrs. Bowers, 
and the same that was pointed out to him by 
the miners on Six-mile Caion, while the first 
owners were still at work. Mr. Thompson 
always asserted, and doubtless firmly be- 
lieved, that to Mrs. Bowers alone was due the 
credit of the discovery of the Comstock lode. 

Snow-shoe Thompson's account of the 
virtues of the peep-stone is borne out by 
what is related of it by Lyman Jones, an old- 
timer on Gold Canon, and the man who 
juilt the first house in Virginia City ; whose 
wife was the first white woman who lived in 
that town, and whose daughter Ella was the 
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first white child seen inthe place. Mr. Jones 
says he remembers to have seen the peep- 
stone used by Mrs. Bowers when she was 
living at Johntown. He says that on one 
occasion her peep-stone was the means 
of procuring a Mexicana “ most unmerciful ” 
whipping, and of the recovery of a lot of 
stolen gold dust. 

Joe Webb, a miner then working on Gold 
Caion — and a man well known to all old- 
time Nevadans—had a sack of gold dust 
stolen. The Washoe Seeress was con- 
sulted, and in turn she consulted her peep- 
stone. After looking into the stone fora 
time, she said she could see the thief. She 
named a certain Mexican working on the 
canon, as the man who had stolen the gold. 

The “ boys ”—a lot of agreeable, good-na- 
tured six-footers—made a social call on the 
Mexican named (there were then quite a 
number of Mexicans on Gold Cajon), and 
gently informed him that he was “found out,” 
and must disgorge. The Mexican stoutly 
denied the theft. The “boys,” however, 
told him that Mrs. Bowers had seen him in 
her peep-stone, and the peep-stone never 
lied. Looking into the peep-stone, she had 
seen him “gobble the sack,” and make off 
with it. As the miraculous Highland peb- 
ble could not lie, the Mexican was told that 
he would be whipped until he produced the 
sack of dust. 

The “ boys” then went at the fellow, and 
gave him aterrible whipping. The Mexican 
held out bravely for a time, but concluding 
that he would be killed if he did not give up 
the gold, he finally “‘ weakened.” He guided 
the party of lynchers to a small cedar tree 
standing on the banks of Nigger Ravine— 
just east of where Silver City now stands— 
and there, at the root of the tree, with his 
own hands dug up the sack of stolen dust. 

The gold recovered, the Mexican was told 
that he must at once leave the camp. He 
was not only willing, but quite anxious to go. 
He said he did not want to live in a place 
where they had “such d—d things” as they 
“kept there in Johntown.” If still alive, 
that Mexican, doubtless, has to this day a 
wholesome dread of all peep-stones. 
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Snow-shoe Thompson had, no doubt, 
heard the story of the recovery of the stolen 
dust through the agency of the peep-stone, 
and it probably had the effect of inducing 
him to give greater credit to what was told 
him about the Washoe Seeress’s pointing 
out the spot where the Comstock lode was 
first uncovered. He also, undoubtedly, was 
somewhat influenced in favor of her predic- 
tions, from the fact of her being descended 
from one of those Highland Scotch families, 
whoclaim to inherit the gift of “second sight.” 


SNOW-SHOE THOMPSON was one of those 
unfortunate persons whose lot in life it is to 
do a great deal of work and endure many 
hardships for very little pay. For twenty 
winters he carried the mails across the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, at times when they could 
have been transported in no other way than 
on snow-shoes. After he began the business 
he made his home in the mountains, having 
secured a ranch in Diamond Valley, when 
for five winters in succession he was con- 
stantly engaged in carrying the mails across 
the snowy range. ‘Two years he carried the 
United States mails when there was no con. 
tract for that service, and he got nothing. 
On both sides of the mountains he was told 
that an appropriation would be made and all 
would come out right with him; but he got 
nothing except promises. 

When Chorpenning had the contract for 
carrying the mails, Thompson turned out with 
the oxen from his ranch and kept the roads 
open for a long time ; and when there at last 
came such a depth of snow that the road 
could no longer be broken, he mounted his 
snow-shoes and carried the mails on his back. 
Chorpenning failed, and ‘Thompson never 
received a dime for his work. 

First and last, he did a vast deal of work 
for nothing. Some seasons our overland 
mail would not have reached California dur- 
ing the whole winter, had not Thompson 
turned out on his snow-shoes and carried the 
sack across the mountains. He took pride 
in the work. It challenged the spirit of ad- 
venture within him. It was like going forth 
to battle, and each successive trip was a vic- 
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tory. ‘This being his feeling, he was all the 
more readily made to believe that in case he 
turned out and did the work, he would even- 
tually be paid. As Mr. Thompson ap- 
proached his fiftieth year, he began to think 
that in his old age Re ought to receive some- 
thing from the government in reward of the 
services he had performed. He asked but 
$6,000 for all he had done and endured dur- 
ing twenty years. His petition to Congress 
was signed by all the State and other officials 
at Carson City, and by every one else that 
was asked to sign it. In the winterof 1874, 
he himself went to Washington to look after 
his claim, but all he got was promises. He 
never got anything but promises while on 
duty in the Sierras, and when he went to 
Washington he was still paid in the same 
coin. 

When Thompson went to Washington in 
1874, he left Reno, Nevada, January 17th. 
Three days afterwards the train got stuck in 
a big snow-drift, thirty-five miles this side of 
Laramie. There it stuck, in spite of the ef- 
forts of four locomotives to pull it through, 
preceded by a full day’s shoveling by al! the 
men that could be pressed into service. 
It was on Sunday that the four engines were 
tried and “found wanting.” On Monday 
morning the wind was still blowing a gale, 
and the snow was still drifting badly. Be- 
coming impatient, Thompson, with one fel- 
low passenger—Rufus Turner, of Idaho— 
set out on foot and walked to Laramie, where 
they overtook a train that was also stuck 
fast in the snow, a short distance outside of 
the village. 

At Laramie, Turner came to the conclu- 
sion that he wanted no more pedestrian ex- 
ercise, with the thermometer ranging at from 
fifteen to thirty degrees below zero. Thomp- 
son, however, was undaunted. He pushed 
on alone. He walked, in two days, fifty-six 
miles further, which carried him to Chey- 
enne, he having spent the intervening night 
at Buford Station, near the summit. At 
Cheyenne he found a train just starting out, 
and boarding it, went through to the Mis- 
souri River—the first man directly from the 
Pacific coast for about two weeks. 
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At the time, the newspapers in the East 
gave Thompson great credit for this achieve- 
ment, declaring he was the first man who 
had ever beaten the “iron horse” on so long 
a stretch. This performance shows that he 
was still the same “ Snow-shoe Thompson,” 
when his foot was ef “his native heath.” 
‘The trip was made without snow-shoes—- was 
made in ordinary boots. 

If not the swiftest, it was universally con- 
ceded that, even up to the time of his death, 
Thompson was the most expert snow-shoe 
runner in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. At 
Silver Mountain, Alpine County, California, 
in 1870, when he was forty-three years of 
age, he ran a distance of sixteen hundred 
feet in twenty-one seconds. There were 
many snow-shoers at that place, but in dar- 
ing Thompson surpassed them all. Near 
the town was a big mountain, where the 
people of the place were wont to assemble 
on bright days in winter, to the number of 
two or three hundred. ‘The ordinary snow- 
sheers would go part way up the mountain 
to where there was a bench, and then glide 
down a beaten path. This was too tame for 
Thornpson. He would make a circuit of 
over a mile, and come out on the top of the 
mountain. When he appeared on the peak 
he would give one of his wild High-Sierra 
whoops, poise his balance-pole, and dart down 
the face of the mountain at lightning speed, 
leaping all the terraces from top to bottom, 
and gliding far out on the level before halt- 
ing. 

Snow-shoe Thompson seldom performed 
any feat for the mere name and fame of 
doing a difficult and daring thing ; yet W. P. 
Merrill, postmaster at Woodford’s, Alpine 
County, writes me as follows, in speaking of 
some of Thompson’s achievements: “ He 
at one time went back of Genoa, on a moun- 
tain, on his snow-shoes, and made a jump 
cf one hundred and eighty feet without a 
This seems almost incredible, but 
Mr. Merrill is a reliable man, and for many 
years Thompson was his near neighbor, and 
a regular customer at his store. Thompson 
doubtless made this fearful leap at a place 
where he would land in a great drift of soft 
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snow. I spoke of this feat to Mr. C. P. 
Gregory, formerly Thompson’s neighbor in 
the mountains, but at present a resident of 
Virginia City, Nevada, and he answered that 
although he had never heard of that partic- 
ular leap, he did not doubt what Mr. Merrill 
said. “I know,” said Mr. Gregory, “that at 
Silver Mountain he often made clear jumps 
of fifty and sixty feet.” 

What Thompson did, however, was gener- 
ally in the way of business. His neighbors 
say that only a year or two before his death, 
while he was superintendent of the Pittsburg 
mine, at the head of I. X. L. Canon, about 
twenty miles south of his ranch, he frequent- 
ly took a quarter of beef on his back, and, 
mounted on his snow-shoes, made his way 
up the cafion to the mine, a distance of one 
mile and a half. ‘The cafion is described as 
being “about straight up.” 

The winter before his death, Thompson 
left Monitor for Silver Mountain at seven 
o’clock in the evening on his snow-shoes, 
with a lantern strapped upon his breast, it 
being pitch dark. Though the road was a 
most difficult and dangerous one, and a fu- 
rious snow-storm was beating full in his face, 
he reached his destination, eight miles dis- 
tant, a little before midnight. 

Snow-shoe Thompson carried across the 
Sierras much of the material on which the 
‘Territorial Enterprise” was first printed, 
that paper being first published at Genoa, by 
W. L. Jernegan and Alfred James. It was 
then a weekly, and the first number was is- 
sued on Saturday, December 18, 1858. Thus 
it is seen that Thompson was called upon in 
all manner of emergencies. He not only 
packed newspapers across the mountains, 
but also the types on which newspapers were 
printed. 

Postmaster Merrill says: ‘“ A few years be- 
fore his death, Thompson one winter made 
a trip from here [Woodford’s] up into Sierra 
County on his snow-shoes, to run a race with 
the snow-shoers up there. But he would not 
run their way. They had a track beaten 
down the hill where they ran. They would 
then squat down on their shoes, and run 
down along the prepared course. Thomp- 
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son offered to put up money and go out 
upon the highest mountains, where there was 
no track made, and run and jump with them, 
but no one would take him up.” The style 
of snow-shoe racing mentioned by Mr. Mer- 
rill is nothing more nor less than “coasting 
on show-shoes,” and in Alpine County it is 
so called—is not dignified with the name 
of snow-shoeing. 

At the time of his death Snow-shoe 
Thompson was a member of the Board of 
Commissioners of Alpine County. He was 
a man who appeared to be well educated, 
and wrote a bold and beautiful hand. He 
must have been mainly self-educated. When 
a lad in Norway, his only chance for the ac- 
quirement of book-knowledge was in the 
omgangs skoler, or ambulatory schools— 
schools that shift from place to place at cer- 
tain periods of the year, following the popu- 
lation in the thinly settled sections. They 
are so called in contradistinction to the fast 
skoler or stationary schools. As the peo- 
ple of Norway, in many places—like those 
about the Alps, in Switzerland—work their 
way up into the mountains in summer, with 
their flocks, and move down again at the ap- 
proach of winter, the omgangs skoler af- 
ford the only educational facilities attainable. 
While moving to and fro in the Western 
States, his opportunities for attending school 
were probabiy not much better than they 
were in his native Norway. 

Mr. Thompson was ill but a few days, and 
was confined to his bed but a day or two be- 
fore he died. His disease was some de- 
rangement of the liver. He was engaged in 
putting in his spring crop at his ranch when 
taken sick. Being too ill to carry a sack and 
sow his barley in the usual way, he mounted 
a horse and sowed it from a bucket, which 
he carried before him. Sowing grain on 
horse-back was probably never before seen 
or attempted. He was as anxious and de- 
termined about getting in his crops as are 
the people of his native land, who sow their 
fields in March with ashes, soil, or sand, to 
hasten the melting of the snow. 

Thompson was forty-nine years and fifteen 
days old, when he died. He was buried at 
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Genoa, and now rests by the side of his son 
Arthur, his only child and a most promising 
lad, who died June 22d, 1878, at the age of 
eleven years and four months. 

Thompson left his widow a farm of one 
hundred and sixty acres, in Diamond Valley, 
just across the Nevada line, in California. 
She married again, and is now Mrs. John 
Scossa. She recently caused a tombstone 
to be erected over the grave of her former 
husband. At the top of the stone are seen 
a pair of artistically carved snow-shoes, 
crossed, and twelve inches in height. 

John A. Thompson was the father of all 
the race of snow-shoers in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains ; and in those mountains he was 
the pioneer of the pack train, the stage coach, 
and the locomotive. On the Pacific Coast 
his equal in his peculiar line will probably 
never again be seen. ‘The times and condi- 
tions are past and gone that called for men 
possessing the special qualifications that 
made him famous. It would be hard to 
find another man combining his courage, 
physique, and powers of endurance—a man 
with such thews and sinews, controlled by 
such a will. 

As an explorer in Arctic regions he would 
have achieved world-wide fame. Less cour- 
age than he each winter displayed amid the 
mountains, has secured for hundreds the he- 
ro’s crown. ‘Toordinary men there is some- 
thing terrible in the wild winter storms that 
often sweep through the Sierras ; but the loud- 
er the howlings of the gale rose, the higher 
rose the courage of Snow-shoe Thompson. 
He did not fear to beard the Storm King in 
his own mountain fastnesses and strongholds. 
Within his breast lived and burned the spirit 
of the old Vikings. It was this inherited 
spirit of his daring ancestors, that impelled 
him to embark in difficult and dangerous en- 
terprises—this spirit that incited him to defy 
even the wildest rage of the elements. In 
the turmoil of the most fearful tempests that 
ever beat against the granite walls of the High 
Sierras he was undismayed. In the midst 
of the midnight hurricane, he danced on the 
rocks as though himself one of the genii of 
the storm. 
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Yet for such a man as Thompson, there 
was no real recklessness in anything he did. 
He watched every mood of the elements, 
and guarded against every danger that threat- 
ened. It was his knowledge of all the phe- 
nomena of the mountains, his calmness, and 
the confidence he felt in his strength, that 
made him victorious in all his undertakings. 
So modest was he, withal, that what others 
accounted great feats, did not so appear to 
him. He looked upon the things he did as 
belonging to the business of every-day life. 

He did not boast when he said: “I can- 
not be lost,” for his way was pointed out to 
him by every star in the heavens ; by every 
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tree, rock, and hill—was whispered by the 
breeze, and shouted by the gale. All else 
might be “lost,” in the wild tumult of a win- 
ter storm, but Snow-shoe Thompson stood 
unmoved amid the commotion; there, as 
everywhere, at home. 

And he is still “at home,” for he rests 
where the snowy peaks of his loved moun- 
tains look down upon his last camping-place ; 
where the voices of the pines are borne to 
him by every breeze, and where the trem- 
bling ground often tells of the fall of the 
avalanche. A most fitting resting place for 
such a man! 

Dan De Quille. 
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FRENCH and Russian translations continue 
to occupy a noticeable place among the nov- 
els that are occupying the attention of Amer- 
ican readers. It is natural that these should 
be on the whole of a higher quality than the 
new novels in our own language appearing 
at the same time, since a book must have 
some qualities worth notice, to be translated 
at all. As it chances just now, there is a 
general interest in the standard and classical 
novels of these two literatures (French and 
Russian); so that the selections made for 
translation are still more of noteworthy books, 

Of the translation of Balzac now in pro- 
cess of publication in a handsomely bound 
and printed series by Roberts Brothers, and 
of the general qualities of the author, we have 
already spoken at length(OvVERLAND MONTH- 
Ly, July, 86); and not much in addition need 
be said of the two volumes that have since 


been added to the series, Zhe Rise and Fall of 


Birotteau’ and Eugénie Grandet? 
Both these present Balzac in a more attractive 
light to American taste than their predeces- 
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ésar Birotteau. From the French of Honoré de 
i Boston: Roberts Bros. 1886, For sale in 
francisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
igénie Grandet. From the French of Honoré de 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 1886. For sale in 
incisco by Samuel Carson & Co, 
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sors, and either would, perhaps, have been a 
better selection for the opening of the series 
than “ Pere Goriot.” Less highly colored, 
striking, and characteristic, they are far no- 
bler and more satisfying. The tragic does 
not confuse itself with the brutal in them ; 
painful sides of life are treated not without 
tenderness and sympathy, and the impres- 
sion left behind is not simply of distress, 
but a sadness that has its element of dig- 
nity and of wisdom. It will be noticed that 
while ‘“ Pere Goriot ” and “The Duchesse 
de Langeais” deal with the aristocracy of 
Paris, these two novels go to the bourgeois ; 
and—one altogether, and the other by at 
least the element of Birotteau’s origin to 
the provinces. In making this social de- 
scent, the reader finds himself at once mak- 
ing a moral ascent into a purer atmosphere. 
Leaving behind a tawdry and feverish sur- 
rounding of intrigue, coldness, and brutal, 
selfish frivolity, varied by volcanic outbursts of 
passion hardly less selfish, he finds the larger 
and steadier and worthier motives and emo- 
tions of human life shining not dimly through 
the vanities and covetousnesses of the am- 
bitious bourgeois. ‘The comparison of How- 
ells and Balzac, absurd enough in some re- 
spects, has considerable force as applied to 
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The Rise and Fall of César Birotteau—in- 
deed, the resemblance between this book and 
“The Rise of Silas Lapham” amounts to a 
parallelism, which is, doubtless, not entirely 
accidental. This does not detract at all 
from the American novelist’s originality ; and 
the comparison between the results of stud- 
ies so similar, the one made under French 
and the other under American conditions, is 
certainly most interesting. 

New translations continue to bring before 
English speaking readers that Russian liter- 
ature of novels, of whose existence, beyond 
Turgenieff's, few of them knew except in 
the vaguest way. Two translations from 
Tolstoi and two from Gogol are before us 
for notice. /Var and Peace! was translated 
some months ago, but its issue in cheap form, 
(the Franklin Square Library, of which it oc- 
cupies three numbers) is only lately com- 
plete. Childhood— Bovhood— Youth is not 
strictly « novel, but astory, or study, of these 
periods of life. The three parts are in the 
original, separate books ; but the continuity 
between them makes them properly one 
book. In both lVar and Peace and Child. 
hood— Boyhood— Youth, the same character- 
istic qualities appear that have heretofore 
been spoken of in reviewing Tolstoi. (Ov- 
ERLAND MONTHLY, July, 1886.) The same 
impression is given of a restless, unstable, 
weak-willed people, prone to excesses of pas- 
sion, of tenderness, of enthusiasm, yet all 
transitory. The devotee of one month, filled 
with religious fervor, and planning to rule 
his life with saintly asceticism, is the reck- 
less debauchee of the next—and yet with- 
out forfeiting the possibility of becoming 
at last the chivalrous gentleman, the consid- 
erate and high-minded lover, and the loyal 
husband. Nor does one feel that the au- 
thor in this belies nature, but that nature 
herself, in Russia, performs these wild con- 
tradictions in the strangely mingled charac- 

1War and Peace. By Léon Tolstoi, Translated into 


French by a Russian lady, and from the French by 
Revised and corrected in the United States, 


Clara Bell. 
Nos. 508, 521, 52ta, Franklin Square Library, New 


York: Harper & Bros, 1886, 

2Childhood—Boyhood—Youth, By Lyof N. Tolstoi, 
‘Translated by Isabel F. Hapgood, New York : Thom- 
as Y. Crowell & Co. 1886, 
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ters of her people—at once savages and phi 
losophers. Tolstoi’s men do not accept their 
instability, their weakness of will, their shift- 
ing passions as matters of course, nor enjoy 
them, like Frenchmen : they struggle against 
these qualities ; they strive restlessly for rest ; 
their ideal seems to be strong and’ steady 
convictions on which they can lean, and in 
the light of which they can lead strong and 
steady lives. Thus the author says of Pierre 
Besoukhoff : 

Like many men, and particularly many Russians, 
it was his misfortune to believe in goodness and right, 
and at the same time to see so clearly the force of 
evil that he had not the necessary vigor to take an 
active part in the struggle. This omnipresent lie, 
which tainted every task he undertook, paralyzed his 
energies ; and yet he must live and find work whether 
orno. It was such misery to him to feel the burden 
of these vital questions, without finding any answer 
to them, that, in order to forget them, he threw him- 
self into the wildest dissipations. 


The intense introversiveness of these men- 
tal conditions is one of their strongest traits. 
Exaggerated into an overwheiming self-con- 
sciousness, it fairly dominates Nicholas, who 
apparently stands for the type of the adoles- 
cent Russian of good class, in Childhood— 
Boyhood— Youth. The story is an imaginary 
autobiography, which carries in itself much 
evidence of being real autobiography, as far 
as mental and moral experiences go. The 
revelations of this dominant self-conscious- 
ness in it are to some extent striking merely 
for the piercing frankness with which they 
admit secret vanities and insincerities com- 
mon to human nature, but, generally, as unac- 
knowledged in fiction as in life; but the 
trait goes beyond what is common to human 
nature. The child Nicholas, upon parting 
from his mother, cries violently, and is in- 
deed suffocated with excessive feeling, but in 
a few minutes, while he continues to cry, 
“the thought that my tears proved my sen- 
sitiveness afforded me pleasure and _ consola- 
tion.” A few months later, at his mother’s 
funeral : 


I never ceased to weep, and was sad ; but it puts 
me to shame to recall that sadness, because a feeling 
of self-love was always mingled with it ; at one time 
a desire to show that I was more sorry than anybody 
else; again, solicitude as to the impression which I 
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was producing upon others ; at another time an aim- 
less curiosity, which caused me to make observations 
pon Mimi's cap, and the faces of those present. 
rhere is, doubtless, more of this double- 
ness in most human emotion than conven- 
tional literature will readily confess ; but it 
is not the natural disposition of childhood, 
ind most English or American children 
would have to be badly spoiled in bringing 
up before they could undergo the little Nik- 
olinka’s experiences. When one notes later 
his conceit as a youth, his certainty of supe- 
riority in wisdom over all philosophers, at an 
age when the healthy-minded lad, however 
disposed to boyish conceit, is full of admira- 
tions, and a disposition to look up to leaders 
and heroes; and at the same time, his agony 
of misgiving lest others should not realize 
this superiority ; his constant uneasy attempt 
to impress himself, and to be comme il faut 
where an English lad of like class and breed- 
ing would probably never think of it as pos- 
sible that he could be otherwise) ;—it is im- 
possible to avoid a conviction that there is 
something fundamentally unhealthy in the 
life and training of the Russian youth of the 
noble class. Indeed, Turgenieff has already 
insisted that there is. According to these 
books, the ideals of life among them are very 
low ; lying is regarded with a tolerance naive 
rather than cynical, and seems to be expected 
ot nearly every one; no shamefulness of action 
is seriously reprobated in a man whose rank 
is all right, and the most loving parents seem 
to see no impropriety in allowing notorious 
rakes to become friends and suitors to their 
young daughters. None of this does Tolstoi 
countenance ; against it he opposes no pro- 
test, but only the steady pressure of a differ- 
ent view of life, a large and noble one. Es- 
pecially grand is the development of this 
motive in War and Feace; from the time 
when Prince André, looking up from the 
attle-fileld where he lies expecting death, 
lirst vealizes the infinite calm, and breadth, 
and depth of the blue sky. This note of the 
sky-mood, so to speak, presses itself more 
and more dominantly into the story, ur- 
ging calm, and steadfastness, and large views, 
against the feverish Russian mood. 
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We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the many wonderful felicities of these two 
books. Childhood—Boyhood— Youth is not 
a pleasant one; War and Peace, though a 
dark enough picture (it deals with the time 
of Napoleon Bonaparte’s invasion), is full of 
episodes and passages that are exceedingly 
attractive and vivid. The characters are es- 
pecially strong and life-like, and to have so 
successfully put upon paper the fascination 
of an elusive spirit like Natacha, is a really 
remarkable achievement. 

Turning to a Russian of an earlier period, 
we find a different mood. With many qual- 
ities in common with the Russian literature 
of the Turgenieff period, Gogol yet has a 
simplicity and unconsciousness that is want- 
ing in his successors. Born in 1810, and 
dying in 1852, he did not by much antedate 
these ; but he belongs to the first half of the 
century, to a period before the restlessness 
and uneasy yearnings of the present transi- 
tion time seem to have taken hold upon the 
body of intelligent Russians. He wrote at 
a time, however, to become one of the in- 
fluences forming Turgenieff’s genius, and 
was by no means behind his time ; but he did 
not throw himself into the strife with social 
problems as the novelists of the latter half 
of the century have done. He writes much 
of quiet provincial life. Zaras Bulba’ is not 
only provincial, but historical—a story of the 
wild life of the Zaporazhian Cossacks in the 
fourteenth century, when they were protect- 
ing the Russian frontier with incredible val- 
or, savagery, and lawlessness, against Turkish 
and Polish encroachment. The story is bold, 
and free, and simple as an ancient epic, and 
might easily pass for a modernized prose ver- 
sion ofsome old Cossack heroic “lay.” Brutal 
as was the time and the life, the strong fresh 
narrative has an undeniable charm, even as 
its prototypes, the heroic epics and “lays,” 
have; nor is it even as shocking as these 
manage to be, for the author, with modern 
feeling, touches lightly (while not absolutely 
avoiding) the worst savageries, such as the 


By Nikolai V. Gogol. Translated by 
New York Crowell & 


1Taras Bulba. 
Isabel Hapgood 
Co. 


Thomas Y,. 
1886, 
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torture of prisoners ; and Taras Bulba’s own 
death is so appropriate an ending that the 
reader feels it to be simply the only one the 
author could have given him. 
St. John’ is a selection from several Russian 
collections of Gogol’s stories. The five sto- 
ries chosen appear to be selected with in- 
tent to give as general an impression of him 
as possible, for they range over a wide 
field——“‘ The Eve of St. John,” a peasant 
witch story; “How the Two Ivans (Quar- 
reled,” a somewhat broadly humorous village 
story ; “Old-Fashioned Farmers,” a gentle, 
half-humorous and half-pathetic genre study ; 
“The Portrait,” which, with a half-supernat- 
ural machinery, expresses a lofty view of 
moral purpose in art; and “The Cloak,” 
whose motive is purely pathetic (all the more, 
perhaps, for its genial style), a pitiful little story, 
which the tender-hearted will do as well not 
to read. The varied genius of Gogol is thus 
remarkably well brought out by this collec- 
tion of stories. Both this and Zaras Bulba 
must be regarded as a real and important 
addition to the literature of English-reading 
people. Much of the credit for the fresh, 
clear, and vigorous style which they manage 
to preserve, though in an alien language, 
must be due to the translator. The rest of 
Gogol’s works are to be given us by the same 
publishers, and, presumably, the same trans- 
lator. 

We should like to give an example of Go 
gol as a narrator by quotation; but no fair 
idea can be given within brief enough space 
by a narrative extract; so we content our- 
selves with a descriptive one : 

The farther they penetrated the steppe, the more 
beautiful it became. Then all the South, all that re- 
gion which now constitutes New Russia, even to the 
Black Sea, was a green, virgin wilderness. No 
plough had ever passed over the immeasurable 
waves of wild growth; the horses alone, hiding them- 
selves in it as in a forest, trod it down. Nothing in 
nature could be finer. The whole surface of the 
earth presented itself as a green-gold ocean, upon 
which were sprinkled millions of different flowers. 
Through the tall, slender stems of the grass peeped 
the light-blue, dark-blue, and lilac star-thistles ; the 

1The Eve of St. John, By Nikolai V. Gogol. Trans. 
lated by Isabel Hapgood. New York: Thomas Y, 
Crowell & Sons. 1886, 
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yellow broom thrust up its pyramidal head; the par. 
asol shaped white flower of the false flax shimmered 
on high. A wheat ear, brought God knows whence, 
was filling out toripening. About their slender roots 
ran partridges with outstretched necks. The air was 
filled with the notes of a thousand different birds. 
In the sky, immovable, hung the hawks, their wings 
outspread, and their eyes fixed intently on the grass, 
The cries of a crowd of wild ducks, moving up from 
one side, were echoed from God knows what distant 
lake. 
a gull, and bathed luxuriously in blue waves of air. 

e * * * * . . 


From the grass arose, with measured sweep, 


In the evening, the whole steppe changed its as- 
pect. All its varied expanse was bathed in the last 
bright glow of the sun; and it grew dark gradually, 
so that it could be seen how the shadow flitted across 
it and it became dark green. The mist arose more 
densely; each flower, each blade of grass, emitted a 
fragrance as of amber, and the whole steppe distilled 
perfume. Wide bands of rosy gold were dashed 
across the dark blue heaven, as with a gigantic brush; 
here and there gleamed, in white tufts, light and 
transparent clouds; and the freshest, most bewitching 
of little breezes barely rocked the tops of the grass 
blades, as on the sea waves, and almost stroked the 
cheek. All the music which had resounded through 
the day had died away, and given place to another. 
The striped marmots crept out of their holes, stood 
erect on their hind-legs, and filled the steppe with 
The whirr of the grasshoppers had 
Sometimes the cry 


their whistle. 
become more distinctly audible. 
of the swan was heard from some distant lake, and 
rang through the air like silver. The travelers halt- 
ed in the midst of the plain, selected a spot for their 
night encampment, made a fire, and hung their ket- 
tle over it, in which they cooked their oat meal; the 
steam rose, and floated aslant in the air. . . . They 
lay down in their svitkas. The stars of night gazed di- 
rectly down upon them. They heard the countless 
myriads of insects which filled the grass; all their 
rasping, whistling, and chirping resounded clearly 
through the night, softened by the fresh air, and 
Inlled the drowsy ear 

was illumined in spots by the glare of burning dry 
reeds, along pools or river bank; and dark flights of 
swans, flying to the north, were suddenly lighted up 
by the silvery, rose-colored gleam, and then it seemed 
as though red kerchiefs were floating in the dark 
heavens. 

Leaving translations, we find a cheap pa- 
per edition of Kingsley’s A/ton Locke*—prob- 
ably a fruit of the labor agitations of the day 
—and a few new novels, English and Amer 
ican, most of them of little consequence. 
Alton Locke is worth reading, for its own 
By Charles Kingsley. Handy Series. 
1886. 


2Alton Locke. 
New York : Harper Brothers. 
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sake and its author’s ; but no one need turn 
to it expecting it to help him to any solu- 
tion of anxieties concerning the class troubles 
and labor troubles of today. It could not 
really have thrown much light upon those of 
its own time, though it should have done 
good service as at least proving the author’s 
sincere sympathy with the poor and their as- 
pirations. 

A Wicked Girl) The One Thing Needful,? 
and Two Pinches of Snuff,’ are new English 
novelsthat share the strong family resemblance 
of most new English novels, yet have a little 
more spirit and individuality than is usual in 
these—as, indeed, was to be expected from 
the names of their authors. It is customary 
among fastidious critics to ridicule Miss Brad- 
don, and there is certainly much absurdity 
and unreality in her stories ; nevertheless, 
they are not inane, there is frequently real 
feeling in them, and they have a certain vigor 
and ability to tell a story. So also, while 
neither Mary Cecil Hay nor William West- 
all is a great name, one who has chanced 
to meet other stories that bear these names 
will not be surprised to find in 4A Wicked 
Girl, andin Two Pinches of Snuff, signs of a 
stronger hand than in most novels of their 
class. Zhe One Thing Needful is quite ob- 
viously modeled after Marlitt’s popular Ger- 
man romance, ‘“* The Old Mam’sell’s Secret,” 
and is a much weaker version than the origi- 
nal, 

The Old Doctors will owe its chief claim to 
attention—indeed, we must say frankly, its 
only claim—to the reputation already won 
by its author as a poet. Asa Californian 
writer whose work has brought him in other 
lands a not unenviable reputation, Mr. Che- 
ney stands in the position of a man whose 
work the OvERLAND would be glad to 
We cannot, however, find in Zhe 

By Mary Cecil Hay. Handy Se- 
Harper & Brothers. 1886. 


By Miss M. E, Braddon. 
New York: 


praise. 

‘\ Wicked Girl. 
nes. New York: 

“The One Thing Needful. 
Franklin Square Library, Number 538. 
Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

“Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall. Frank- 
lin Square Library, Number 539. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1886. 

‘The Old Doctor. 

phia: D, Appleton & Co. 


By John Vance Cheney. Phila- 
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Old Doctor anything of which we can speak 
very warmly. It is what is called a “ psycho-. 
logical” romance, full of mesmeric influences 
and magnetic healing. 

Three books of short stories close our list. 
One is not a collection, as it consists of only 
two stories, bound together—both too long 
to be properly “short stories,” yet not in 
manner and motive novelettes. This is Ver- 
non Lee’s Oftilie.— The Prince of the One 
Hundred Soups,’ the one a serious old-fash- 
ioned story, the other a Christmas panto- 
mime, something in the manner of Thacke- 
ray’s. These are both written in good, clear, 
and simple English, and the style is mature, 
having a somewhat manlike air. The two oth- 
er books are both collections of short stories 
most, if not all, of which have appeared in 
American magazines : Poverty Grass,° which 
takes its title from the starved beach-grass of 
sterile places on the New England coast, and 
whose stories are of farm and factory life 
among the New England poor ; and A White 
Heron,’ a collection of Miss Jewett’s latest 
stories, the first of which gives the title to 
the book. Several of the stories in Poverty 
Grass appeared in print some years ago, over 
the signature S. A. L. E. M. and were at the 
time attributed to Miss’ Woolson, on no 
stronger grounds than that they had not the 
manner of a new writer, and were on a range 
of subjects, and had a quality of thought and 
feeling, so different from Miss Woolson’s— 
being in the main sociological, where she is 
individual—that it was notinconceivable that 
if she had written such stories she would 
have written them over a pseudonym, as a 
sort of side venture, or as a foray into 
regions where she did not care to be person- 
ally identified with all her facts and specula- 
tions. The storles are well enough written 
for Miss Woolson, but there is no farther re- 
semblance. They are doubtless much closer 


5Ottilie.—The Prince of the One Hundred Soups. By 

Franklin Square Series, Number 542. 
Harper & Brothers. 1886. 

6Poverty Grass. By Lillie Chace Wyman. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflln& Co. 1886. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

7A White Heron and other Stories, 
Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach. 


Vernon Lee. 
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and more literal studies of the life they de- 
scribe than her short stories; and with per- 
haps two exceptions they are also artistically 
good. In representations of the rural New 
England type, they approach the excellence 
of Miss Jewett and Rose Terry Cooke. 
The first of these that were printed, especially 
“The Child of the State” associated with 
the author’s pseudonym an intention of at- 
tacking, somewhat sensationally, abuses in 
the administration of State charities, and in 
factory life ; but the collection as a whole 
proves to be far more genial and temperate 

a collection of observations, not an indict- 
ment. 

Of Miss Jewett’s stories little can ever 
be said, except to remark afresh on their 
beauty, their straightforward simplicity, and 
above all, their loving truth to the life of ru- 
ral New England not merely in its external as- 
pects, but in its very heart and spirit. It 
needs only to compare sucha bit of outside 
observation as Mr. Howells’s picture of Lydia 
Blood’s home with the studies of the same 
sort of people from the more intimate and 
sympathetic standpoint of Miss Jewett’s sto- 
ries, to realize how great is the mere historic 
importance, apart from the purely humane 
or artistic value, of these stories, and the lit- 
tle “school” of which they, with Rose 
Terry Cooke’s, stand at the head. They con- 
stitute the only record for the future of the 
real motive and temper of life among the 
latest (and possibly the last) distinct represen- 
tatives of the English Puritan colonization 
of New England; as well as very nearly the 
only one, in any detail, of its manners and 
customs. In view of the current miscon- 
ceptions of the Puritan temper, which threat- 
en to fasten themselves upon history, such 
authentic records of its rugged kindliness, its 
intensity of personal affections, its capacity 
for liberality, are invaluable. Nor can one 
doubt that these éova fide Yankees, yet lin- 
gering among the remote farms, are the true 
descendants in character as well as in blood 
of the original colonists, if he will compare 
them with George Eliot’s studies of the farm- 
er folk from among whom they came. The 
community of essential character, modified 
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by two hundred yearsof greater independence, 
more liberal thought, and harder effort, is 
unmistakable. A IlAite Heron contains two 
or three stories that are among Miss Jewett’s 
best ; the average of the collection is scarce- 
ly equal, we think, to previous ones. The 
first story, ““A White Heron,” however, is 
perfect in its way—-atiny classic. One little 
episode of child life, among birds and woods, 
makes it up; and the secret soul of a child, 
the appeal of the bird to its instinctive honor 
and tenderness, never were interpreted with 
more beauty and insight. A paragraph or 
two will give the heart of the little picture 
cut from its frame, and perhaps, like the 
shells that “had left their beauty on the 
shore with the sun and the sand and the wild 
uproar,” almost spoiled thereby : 


Sylvia’s face was like a pale star if one had seen it 
from the ground, when the last thorny bough was 
past, and she stood trembling and tired, but wholly 
triumphant, high in the tree-top. Yes, there was the 
sea, with the dawning sun making a golden dazzle 
over it, and toward that glorious east flew two hawks, 
with slow-moving pinions. How low they looked in 
the air from that height, when one had only seen 
them before far up, and dark against the blue sky. 
Their gray feathers were as soft as moths ; they 
seemed only alittle way from the tree, and Sylvia felt 
as if she too could go flying away among the clouds : 
westward, the woodlands and farms reached miles 
and miles into the distance ; here and there were 
church steeples and white villages—truly it was a vast 
and awesome world ! 

The birds sang louder and louder. At last the 
sun came up, bewilderingly bright. Sylvia could 
see the white sails of ships out at sea, and the clouds 
that were purple and rose-colored and yellow at first 
began to fade away. Where was the white heron’s 
nest in the sea of green branches ? and was this won- 
derful sight and pageant of the world the only reward 
for having climbed to such a giddy height? Now 
look down again, Sylvia, where the green marsh is set 
among the shining birches and dark hemlocks ; there, 
where you saw the white heron once you will see him 
again ; look, look ! a white spot of him, like a single 
floating feather, comes up from the dead hemlock and 
grows larger, and rises, and comes close at last, and 
goes by the landmark pine with steady sweep of 
wing and outstretched slender neck and crested head. 
And wait! wait! do not move a foot or a finger, little 
girl, do not send an arrow of light and consciousness 
from your too eager eyes, for the heron has perched 


} 


ces 
on a pine bough not far beyond yours, and cries back 


st, and plumes his feathers for 


to his mate on the ne 


the new day ! 
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The child gives a long sigh a minute later, when a 
sompany of shouting catbirds comes also to the tree, 
ind vexed by their fluttering and lawlessness the 
solemn heron goes away. She knows his secret now 
—the wild, light, slender bird that floats and wavers, 
and goes back like an arrow presently to his home 
in the green world beneath. Then Sylvia, well sat- 
istied, makes her perilous way down again... . 
Wondering over and over again what the stranger 
would say to her, and what he would think, when 
she told him how to find his way straight to the her- 
on’s nest. 

* x e * * a 

rhe grandmother and the sportsman stand in the 
loor together and question her, and the splendid 
moment has come to speak of the dead hemlock tree 


by the green marsh. . . 


[r is impossible not to perceive the general indif- 
ference of the people of this State to the political 
campaign, now fairly begun ; and equally impossible 
to suggest any reason why they should not be indif- 
Both tickets are headed by gentlemen who 
Both platforms 


ferent. 
are respected in the community. 
unnounce practically the same views, as the theses in 
behalf of which each party is opposing the other. 
Phe abuse of candidates by the party organs has, for 
the most part, so mechanical, weary, and perfunc- 
tory an air, that it is hardly credible that it can work 
much on the feelings of the blindest partisan. One 

irty claims to entertain a deeper antipathy toward 
the Chinaman than does the other, and adds to the 
ommon declaration in favor of repeal of the treaty, 

id absolute exclusion, an absurd call for ‘* deporta- 
tion”; but considering that this summary measure 
cannot be executed without the repeal of the treaty 
ind the consent of the Chinese government, it is 
ot likely that this extra touch of emphasis laid 
ipon the anti-Chinese plank will serve as a basis for 
iny practical discrimination between the party po- 
sitions. Some effort has been made to associate the 
other party with a ‘* Native American ” feeling, but 
the party itself repudiates this distinction with prompt 
ilarm. To the candidates themselves, and their 
friends, and those personally connected with their 
stake. There 


are also serious matters to come before the Legisla- 


fortunes, there are serious issues at 
ture now to be elected ; but every member’s posi- 
pon these will depend upon his personal char- 
er and cannot be determined 


athliations, and 


rehand by his ticket. This is, accordingly, an 
mirable election in which to pick out the men 
) are most in accordance with one’s own princi- 


s, from both tickets. 
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What is it that suddenly forbids her and makes her 
dumb? Has she been nine years growing, and now, 
when the great world for the first time puts out a 
hand to her, must she thrust it aside for a bird’s sake? 
The murmur of the pine’s green branches is in her 
ears ; She remembers how the white heron came fly- 
ing through the golden air, and how they watched 
the sea and the morning together ; and Sylvia cannot 
speak : she cannot tell the heron’s secret and give its 
life away. 

Dear loyalty, that suffered a sharp pang as the 
guest went away disappointed later in the day, 
that could have served and followed him and loved 
him as a dog loves Were the birds better 
friends than their hunter might have been ?, Who can 
tell ? 


rc. 


“Bibliography of John Muir.” 
To THE Eprror oF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY 

In the ‘* Bibliography of John Muir ” published by 
you in October, 1885, the dates given, purporting to 
give the issues of the ‘‘ Bulletin” containing Mr. 
Muir’s letters, were, in almost every instance, the 
dates of the letters themselves, and hence useless for 
reference. 

I have carefully examined the files of the ‘ Bulle- 
tin,” and now send you the list, in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form, and with several additional titles. 

The references to the ‘“‘ Bulletin” marked “ W,” 
are to the weekly edition, all others are to the daily, 
When ‘‘ Date of letter” is given, it is to be under- 
stood that this was the date given in the original list, 
and that the letter itself has not deen found, although 
the daily files have been examined, page by page, 
repeatedly for them. The extreme difficulty of such 
a task, though it has been cheerfully performed, for 
the sake of the multitude of Mr. Muir’s admirers, 
must be borne in mind, in extenuation of any errors 
or omissions in this revised list of his writings. 
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F, Bulletin, Oct. 
F. Bulletin, Aug. 
F, Bulletin, Oct, 
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Diomede Islands in,..... 1881 
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Forests ot Fk. Bulletin, Oct. 

Fort Wra F. Bulletin 

Fur Seals in............5. F. Bulletin, July 13, 
I 


. Bulletin, Sept. 27, 1879 


S. F. 
30, 1879 
Sept. 6, 1879 
1881 


Glaciers and Icel 
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Alaska (Continued) 


Glaciers and Icebergs of.S. 


F. 
F. Bulletin, Nov. 1, 1879 
F. Bulletin, Nov. 13, 
F, Bulletin, Jan, 20, 
. F. Bulletin, Sept. 25, 1880 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Bulletin, Oct. 2, 1879 


1880 


1550 


1880 
1880 


. Bulletin, Oct. 7, 

’. Bulletin, Oct. 9, 

‘’, Bulletin, Oct. 16, 1880 

. F. Bulletin, Oct, 23, 1880 
. F. Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1881 
.. F. Bulletin, Oct. 31, 
. F. Bulletin, July 13. 
’. Bulletin, Jan. to, 

. Bulletin, Sept. 25, 

*, Bulletin, July 13, 

’. Bulletin, Nov. 1, 

*, Bulletin, July 13, 
*, Bulletin, Aug. 15, 

’. Bulletin, Aug. 16, 
Bulletin, Oct. 31, 

’. Bu letin, Oct. 26, 

_ eoseses . F. Bulletin, July 13, 
. Bulletin, July 13, 
*, Bulletin, Oct. 26, 
. Bulletin, Jan. 20, 
Bulletin, Oct. 2, 

*, Bulletin, July 13, 
sulletin, July 31 


1881 
1881 
Gold Fields of.. 1880 
1880 
1881 


Hoonah Indians 

BOG FU s cniscecices 
Indian Villages....... 
Northern, Nature of. 
Onalaska 


1879 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 
1881 


1880 


Reindeer in... . 


eee 
1879 


1881 


Rocks, Plants, Trees of. 
Ps csxrasinnaerh 
Silver Mines in.... 
Stickeen River Glaciers 


Sum Dum Bay 


Seal 
1881 
sulletin, Jan. 20, 1880 
*, Bulletin, Oct. 9, 
’. Bulletin, Oct. 16, 
F. Bulletin, Oct, 23, 
. Bulletin, Nov. 13, 
", Bulletin, Aug. 15, 


1880 
1880 
1880 
SHAMS Bo o ccccccsccese s. 1880 
St. Laurence Island,.... 1881 
St. Michael's Island..... 
St. Paul's Island....... 
lakou Inlet... 
World-Making in....... 


Wrangel Land..... 


‘, Bulletin, Aug. 16, 1881 
*, Bulletin, July 13, 
. Bulletin, Nov, 13, 
’. Bulletin, Nov. 13, 
’. Bulletin, Sept. 29, 


1881 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1881 
7, 1881 
5, 1881 
Alps, In Heart of the Cal, » 345 
Alps, Snow Banners of the Cal... Harper's, LV., p. 162 
Arctic Sea, In the......... S. F. Bulletin, Oct, 25, 1881 
Bee Pastures of California....Century, II., pp. 222, 388 
British Columbia..........S. F. Bulletin, Aug. 27, 1879 
California, Semi-tropical...S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 7, 1877 

Harper's, LVII., p. 813 
.S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 25, 1881 


*. Bulletin, Oct, 22, 
- .. F. Bulletin, Oct. 2 
*, Bulletin, July 2 


alifornia, Forests of 
oal Mine, An Aretic..... 
orwin, Cruise of the 
All in 1881; arranged under sub-title 
S. F. Bulletin, Aug. 16, 1881 
Elephant Tusks...........5. F. Bulletin, Oct, 31, 1881 
Golgotha, An Arctic....... S. F. Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1881 
Geologist, Winter Walk ofa.......Overland, X., p. 355 
Glaciers of Cal,, Living ..... Overland, IX., p. 547 
-S. F. Bulletin, May 18, 1876 
Humming Bird of the California Waterfalls 
Scribner's, XV., p. 545 
Lakes, The Mountain, of Cal. .Scribner’s, XVII., p. 411 
McCloud River, Salmon Fishery of 
S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 29, 1874 
Modoc Lava Beds.....S. F. Bulletin, W., Dec. 31, 1874 
Mormon Lilies ... S. F. Bulletin, July 19, 1877 


Ete. 


[ Oct. 


Nevada: 
Dead Towns of......... S. F. Bulletin, Jan. 15, 1879 
..S. F. Bulletin, Oct. 10, 1878 
Forests. ..ccccccceess S. F. Bulletin, Nov. 7, 21, 1878 
Glacial Phenomena in... . Date of letter, Dec. 5, 1878 
Puget Sound......... . F. Bulletin, Aug. 29, 1879 
9 _ ‘.. F. Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1879 
. Date of letter, May 19, 1877 
City... cccccesecs S. F. Bulletin, May 22. 1877 
‘Bathing in......S. FB. Bulletin, June, 14, 1877 
San Francisco to Victoria..S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1879 
San Gabriel, Sun Valley of S. F, Bulletin, Sept. 7, 
o “ Mts., In the. .S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 11, 1877 
Sea and Coast Scenery....S. F. Bulletin, Sept. 4, 1879 
Shasta Bees..........5. F. Bulletin, W., Jan. 7, 1875 
F. Bulletin, W., Dec. 17, 1874 
Date of letter, Sept. 10, 1877 
Harper's, LV., p. 521 
‘* Storms ........5. F. Bulletin, W., Dec. 3, 1874 
Sledge Ride, A...........S. F. Bulletin, July 13, 1881 
Sheep of California, The Wild. .Overland, XIII., p. 358 
‘© the Sierras, ‘* ‘  ..Scribner's, XXIII, p.1 
Siberia, Coast and Villages. .S, F. Bulletin, Aug. 15, 1881 
nis - in ve .S. F. Bulletin, Aug, 16, 1881 


1877 


‘© Gee... 
‘* Notes from 
Snow Storm on Mt 


Sierra Nevada, 
The Coniferous Forests of..Scribner’s, XXII., p. 
- oe . Scribner's, XXIL., p. 
Ancient Glaciers of the.......Californian, IIL., p. 
A Flood Storm in... . Overland, XIV., p. 
Glacier Meadows of........Seribner's XVIL., p. 
Passes of the..............Scribner’s XVII., p. 
Studies in the - Overland, XII., pp. 393, 48 
“ " . Overland, XIII., pp. 67, 174, 393, : 
= " (Glaciers and Glacial Action) 
Overland, XIV., p. 


Sierras, Summering in : 


Giant Forests of Kaweah..S, F, Bulletin, Oct. 

King's River .S. F. Bulletin, W., 

River Channel, Ancient....Date of letter, July 17, 1 

Sequoia Gigantea....S. F. Bulletin, W., Sept. 23, 1 

Southern Limit of....Date of letter, Oct. 1 

Sierra Caves,......5. F. Bulletin, W., Aug. 17, 1 

‘* Forests......S. F. Bulletin, W., Aug. 5, 1 

South Dome, Summit of..S. F. Bulletin, Nov. 18, 1 

South Dome, Summit of 

S. F. Bulletin, W., Sept. 14, 1 

Whitney, Mt., Ascent of..S. F. Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1 
Yosemite, Fort Independence to 

». F. Bulletin, Sept. 15, 1 

F, Bulletin, June 24, 1 


\ug. 19, 1 


Yosemite, June Storms in.S. 
ts Tourists ......S. F. Bulletin, June 22, 1 
Squirrel, The Douglas, in Cal. .Scribner's, XVIL., p. 
South Dome.,.............5. F. Bulletin, 
Tahoe Lake in Winter....S, F. Bulletin, April 11, 1878 
Tulare Levels.............S. F. Bulletin, Nov. 17, 1875 
Tuolumne Cafion..............-Overland, XI., p. 139 
Tuolumne, The Lower—Hetch Hetchy 
Overland, XI., p. 42 
Trinity Hill Hollow.............-Overland, IX., p. 80 
Yosemite, By-ways of—Bloody Cafion 
Overland, XIII., p. 267 
Yosemite in Flood.... .. Overland, VIII., p. 347 
Yuba, A Wind-storm in the Forests of the 
Scribner's, XVIL., p. 55 
WW. 7. Kittredge. 
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Young People’s Histories. 

Ir is now but a few years since one of our leading 
professors of history rejoiced that the study of that 
subject was beginning to be conducted on more cor- 
rect principles. The improved methods which he 
noticed were then confined to a few of our more pro- 
gressive colleges, but he saw that such a movement, 
once begun, must extend itself to all the higher seats 
of learning, and through them to preparatory work. 
A knowledge of history had been considered as an 
accomplishment merely, and not as something which 
might be practical or useful in any way. It is true 
that it was looked upon as one of the marks of a 


gentleman, to show a familiarity with the names of 
the successive sovereigns of Europe, or to be able to 
converse freely about the heroes of ancient Greece 
and Rome; but this was because such familiarity 
evidenced a pecuniary position of sufficient ease to 
admit of time being wasted in acquiring ornamental 


knowledge. History was studied as a narrative, in- 
teresting at times, but more generally dull ; elevating, 
when the heroic deeds of the past were recounted, 
but at best only a mass of apparently unconnected 
and unmeaning movements. 

Into this shapeless mass came the breath of one 
central principle, and, under this vivifying influence, 
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the whole assumed form; it was alive with meaning. 
The sctence of history had long before passed from 
this experimental stage of fact-gathering into the 
philosophic stage of reading the connection and _re- 
lation of these facts, but the s¢ady of history had not 
taken this advance step. This principle, which had 
vivified historical science, which had breathed life 
into the higher study of history, and which is now 
changing the character of the preparatory study, is the 
principle of the growth and unity of history. Through 
an understanding of the past we may understand the 
events of today—-we may even anticipate the happen- 
ings of tomorrow. 

This changed view of historical study has brought 
forward the topical method of study in our colleges, 
and this has necessitated the changes in the prepara- 
tory work, The younger pupils are wholly unable 
to understand the development of the national rela- 
tions. The ideas presented to them must be con- 
crete. They may understand the actions of men and 
of bodies of men, for their young imaginations clothe 
the characters of history with flesh and blood. If 
their information is sufficiently complete, the rulers 
of nations and the leaders of men become real to 
them. But the idea of a nation is an abstract one. 
The nation has no visible body for them to see, and 
they cannot be expected to understand it, as distin- 
guished from the people on the one side, and the 
territorial position of the people on the other. The 
first work in history must be confined to giving a 
clear idea of the principal actors in the nation’s his- 
tory, and of the secial life in times past. Movements 
may be displayed, their effects may be shown, but only 
in the broad outlines. The foundation of historical 
study is being laid, the framework is being erected ; 
the finishing work must come later. But, as this 
work determines the character of the future struc- 
ture, it is of the greatest importance that it should 
be well done—that the outlines should be correct. 

To prepare text-books for this class of work, is an 
undertaking full of difficulty. Perhaps the most dif- 
ficult feature of the task is the perspective. 
tain a just perspective in these microscopic produc- 
tions of a nation’s life, is an undertaking of no small 


To re- 


magnitude, as is shown in Zhe Story of Norway.) 
Here the early history is treated with considerable 
detail, while the later history is condensed almost to 
a chronological list of kings. It is true that there is 
a special interest in the earlier history, resulting from 
the numerous incursions of the Norsemen into Eng- 
land. The present reviewer remembers that as a 
child he looked upon those men as coming from some 
mysterious country, wholly unconnected with our 
modern Norway. But here we have the other point 
of view, which gives clearness and reality to the 
movements. We stand on the shores of this mys- 
terious land, and see the vikings push off their boats 

1The Story of Norway. By H. H. Bovesen 
York: G. P, Putnam's Sor " For sa 
Francisco by Strickland & 
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on these very expeditions, to return a little later with 
their plunder. Wesee these Norsemen setting forth 
to settle in Northumberland and in Normandy, to 
come together again after the battle of Hastings. 
It all has a new interest, which was lacking in the 
subject before. But, in spite of this interest, the 
struggles of petty kings are recounted with a fullness 
of treatment that becomes monotonous. We lose in 
terest in these contests, which are almost without 
distinguishing features, long before we begin to see 
the Norse nationality developing itself. The style 
of treatment is generally interesting and simple, 
though we doubt the ability of the pupil to compre- 
hend what is meant by the assertion that the sub- 
vassals ‘‘ held in fief a royal estate” (p. 54); and the 
statement that the peasants ‘‘ were deprived of their 
allodium ” (p. 55), reminds one of the story of the 
old lady who, on hearing of the similar deprivation 
of the English by William the Conqueror, remarked: 
“Poor creatures, and in that cold climate, 
How did they keep warm?” The use of the inside 
pages of the covers for the maps throughout this 
series, is a good practice, both for the preservation 
of the map and for convenience of reference ; but in 
this particular book the historical map is rendered 
useless by the adoption of a spelling that differs from 
that used in the text of the book, and by the omis- 
sion of the names of several of the places. 

While the excellencies of ‘‘ Norway” are thus 
marred by defects of treatment, Zhe Story of Ger- 
many 2 probably fulfils the requirements of this ele- 
mentary work as well as they can be met. Thegen- 
eral principles are correctly stated, and the founda- 
tion for a just appreciation of the German history is 
laid. The statements are made sufficiently simple 
to be understood by the pupil, and at the same time 
the style is entertaining. The illustrations in this 
book, as in Zhe Story of Norway, are good, but we 
should like to see several of them replaced by his- 
torical maps. The kingdoms and principalities are 
frequently located by a reference to their modern 
geographical position ; but this does not give the 
clearness of conceptior that is gained by a map. 
The history of the German people is one peculiarly 
disconnected with the territorial position of the pres- 
ent German Empire, and the resulting confusion 
causes much of the difficulty of presenting the sub- 
ject to young pupils. A few historical maps would 
materially aid in clearing away this confusion, and 
might with advantage take the place of some of the 
illustrations that have no more than a territorial con- 


too! 


nection with the text. 
The Story of Spain® points out more clearly than 
any of its predecessors what must necessarily be the 


2 The Story of Germany. By S. Baring-Gould and 
Arthur Gilman, New York: G, P. Putnam's Sons. 
1886. For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & Pier- 
son. 

3 The iin. By Edward Everett Hale and 
Susan Hale. New York: G. P. 1886 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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greatest utility of this series. The books are evi- 
dently written to be read rather than to be studied. 
And from this point of view they can certainly ac- 

unplish a good purpose, in spreading a familiarity 
with the more prominent events of the history, and 
in creating an interest in the subject which would 
probably not be gained by study in the school-room. 
But in preparing a book for immature and untrained 
minds, the fact should be kept in view, that such 
reading leaves only the impressions of the bolder 
outlines. Certain broad facts and general sequences 
fix themselves; the details are soon forgotten. 
Therefore, even more care should be exercised in 
emphasizing the historical perspective in these books 
than is usually necessary in elementary text-books 
of history. The national growth should be shown ; 
the international development, if we may so call the 
development of the relations among the various na- 
tions, and the influence of each upon the develop- 
ment of the others, should be pointed out in its gen- 
eral features, though anything like detail here is 
impracticable ; and the geographical positions and 
boundaries should be as clearly defined as is possi- 
ble. 

It is here that the whole series seems to be lack- 
the narratives are indistinct from the historical 
point of view. Nothing beyond the surface events 
seems to have been in the minds of the authors as 
they wrote. This is probably an effect of the subor- 
dination of the historical to the literary, both in the 
selection of the authors and in their carrying out of 
And, indeed, the literary excellence of 
the stories is generally conspicuous. The ‘‘story of 
Spain” is told with a picturesque effect and a vivid 
interest which will undoubtedly do much to incite in 
its readers a desire to know more of this land of ro- 

ance. The poetical selections, which are rather a 

ture in the book, are appropriate ; and, though a 

ist appreciation of their beauties requires a mind 


Ing : 


the work. 


more matured than those to which the book is ad- 
dressed, their spirit and the taste with which they 
have been selected cannot fail to have an elevating 
effect upon all who read the book. 

Chis outline of historical knowledge which is thus 
lrawn, may be filled in in part in the second stage of 
the preparatory work, The elementary work has 
exercised the memory of the pupil ; now the reason- 
ing powers begin to be called upon. The philos- 
ophy of history is still beyond his reach, but he may 
be introduced into the methods of study ; he may be- 
come familiar with the ideas of more advanced treat- 

ient. He passes from the study of individual 
rulers to the study of peoples ; he advances from the 
geographical work of locating kingdoms to the sci- 
entihc work of studying their institutions. Mr. 
Towle’s Young People’s History of England  at- 
tempts **to show the growth of the political liberties 
By George M. 


' Young People’s History of England. 
For sale in 


wle. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886, 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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of the English people, and_ to indicate in some de- 
gree . the changes in the social condition, and 
the advance in literature and arts of the English be- 
tween one period and another.’’ The attempt is 


indeed partly successful, but the whole tone of the 


, 


book stamps it as one of the class of text-books, al- 
ready too numerous, which are made only to sell. 

Somewhat superior to this book in tone, is Under- 
wood’s revision of Guest’s Lectures on English 
History,? delivered before the College for Men and 
Women in London. The book is exceedingly pop- 
ular in tone, and lacks a unity in development of the 
institutions. The individual steps of this develop- 
ment are fairly well stated, it is true, but there is a 
lack of connection which gives the effect of a series 
of pictures rather than of one whole. The descrip- 
tion of the social life of England five hundred years 
ago, though quite unsatisfactory as a literary pro- 
duction, is nevertheless of great utility, in enabling 
the pupil to understand the movements of those 
times. This representation of the social life shows 
how much the author depends on the literary pro- 
ductions of the past for his information, There is, 
in fact, throughout the book a greater knowledge 
shown of literary writers than of historical writers, 
We doubt whether Shakspere would generally re- 
ceive as much consideration as an historical authority as 
our author seems inclined to accord him (p. 317). 
A little more care would also have prevented such 
typographical mistakes as that (on p. 500) where the 
assertion is made that William ‘‘ would have been 
glad to repeat the Test and Corporation Acts,” 
whereas the meaning is that he would have been glad 
to repeal them. On the whole, the book is however 
a good one, and presents the history of England 
more comprehensively and better than the average 
school text-book. 

The compression of the life history of the world, 
set forth in narrative form within the compass of a 
school book, is a task which might well appall any 
author. Such an undertaking requires a power of 
condensation, combined with clearness of statement, 
such as few possess. But to attempt to set forth 
these condensed facts in such form as to show the 
development and tendencies of the world’s history, 
would seem to be almost hopeless. In view of the 
difficulty of his undertaking, Professor Fisher has 
succeeded wonderfully well. The advance toward 
universal unity is the idea which he attempts to en- 
force, and that it is so clearly presented is one of the 
greatest merits of the book. The tone is scholarly 
throughout, and the power of condensation, without 
loss of clearness, seems to be almost perfect. The 
important events, not merely of the development of 
political institutions, but also of the advance of 
learning and the arts, are well stated ; and, in small- 

2 Handbook of English History. By M. J. Guest and 
F. H. Underwood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886. 

8 Outlines of Universal History. By George P. 
Fisher. New York: Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co, 
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er type, much detail has beenintroduced. This con- 
densation, however, while one of the most admirable 
features of the book, is at the same time its greatest 
weakness. The following passage, taken at hap- 
hazard, well illustrates this strength and weakness : 
**Charles 1. in dignity of person far excelled his 
father. He had more skill and more courage ; but 
he had the same theory of arbitrary government, and 
acted as if insincerity and the breaking of promises 
were excusable in defense of it. His strife with Par- 
liament began at once. They would not grant sup- 
plies of money without a redress of grievances, and 
the removal of Buckingham, the King’s favorite. 
War had begun with Spain before the close of the 
last reign. An expedition was now sent to Cadiz, 
but it accomplished nothing. Buckingham was im- 
peached ; but before the trial ended, the King dis- 
solved Parliament. A year later he went over to 
war with France. He was then obliged (1628) to 
grant to his third Parliament their Petition of Right, 
which condemned his recent illegal doings—arbi- 
trary taxes and imprisonment, the billeting of sol- 
diers on householders, proceedings of martial law. 
A few months later Buckingham was assassinated 
by John Fenton, at Portsmouth,” etc. (p. 436). 
This statement, to one already familiar with Eng- 
lish history, is excellent. All the facts of the situa- 
tion are presented in the most effective manner. But 
to one not familiar with the subject, it is merely a 
disconnected statement of unconnected facts. The 
student would be confused by the overpowering ar- 
ray of facts, unless he was already acquainted with 
the general incidents of the history. Before this book 
could be practically useful, the student would have 
to master the individual histories of the different 
countries of Europe and of the United States. The 
difficulty, it will be seen, is one connected with the 
subject, and not with this particular book. And, 
indeed, after the necessary foundation has been laid, 
we know of no text-book for this grade of work that 
would exceed this in utility and scholarly accuracy. 


France under Richelieu and Mazarin.! 

Mr. PERKINS is fortunate in the period that he 
has selected for his history. None is richer than this 
in interesting characters and really fascinating epi- 
sodes, and none has left such a mass of records bear- 
ing upon the social and political life of the time. It 
was an era of social brilliancy and political corrup- 
tion, of pasquinades and burlesques, of brilliant and 
unscrupulous men, and of women deplorable as 
wives and mothers, but charming as individuals. And 
the actors in the drama of the time seem to have 
deemed it proper to leave for posterity their inner 
thoughts and the record of their motives, in letters 
and memoirs. That brilliant and corrupt society of 
the Hotel de Longueville and the Louvre, whose 

1 France under Mazarin, with a Review of the Admin- 
istration of Richelieu. By James Breck Perkins. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1886. For sale in San 
Francisco by Strickland & Pierson. 
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shining lights burn across two centuries with scarcely 
diminished radiance, can be studied almost as close- 
ly as we can study the society of our own day. And 
a clever debater could go far toward demolishing one 
of the strongest arguments of the advocates of ‘* Wo- 
man’s Rights”— that the admission of woman into 
politics would tend to purify it—by a presentation of 
that curious mixture of love and political intrigue 
which is exhibited in the history of the Fronde. 

But the period possesses a higher interest, and one 
which the author of ‘‘ France under Richelieu and 
Mazarin” fully recognizes, in the fact that the two 
administrations reviewed fixed definitely the charac- 
ter of the French government for a hundred and fifty 
years, determined absolutism, and not constitutional 
liberty, as the political system of five generations, and 
in the end made revolution, and not reform, the only 
possible means of national rehabilitation. It is more 
than doubtful whether, had earnest efforts been really 
made in the direction of constitutional development, 
they could have succeeded ; the spirit of liberty was 
absent, the temperament of the people was not a lib- 
erty-loving one. France had to drink the cup of abso- 
lutism to the dregs. But—and Mr. Perkins is to be 
commended for the clear way in which he shows it— 
no such effort was made. The civil war was a ‘‘bur- 
lesque revolution,” and neither nobility nor people 
had heart in the struggle supposed to be for popular 
rights. . 

Of the two great ministers whose administration— 
for in truth the rule of the latter was but the contin- 
uation of that of the former-—this history records, the 
personality of the former isso much more striking, 
so much nobler, than that of the latter, that our imagi- 
nation has glorified the “great Cardinal,” while we 
have grown to regard his successor as a meaner and 
smaller Machiavel. Mcst of us, indeed, have taken 
our estimate of Mazarin, not from history, but from 
the romances of Dumas. But the impartial student 
of the period must admit this estimate to be wrong ; 
covetous and grasping as he was, unattractive as 
were his personal qualities, we must still admit a 
great degree of practical ability in the character of 
this wily Italian. Indeed, the time was not one to 
develop the highest statesmanship. Regard for the 
popular welfare, interest in the well-being of the cit- 
izen and the family—these were not characteristic of 
the statesmanship of the first half of the seventeenth 
century incontinental Europe. National glory, rath- 
er, the extension of national boundaries, were the 
ends of political effort. And herein Mazarin was 
supremely successful ; being so, what mattered pov- 
erty, distress, grinding taxation at home ? 

Mr. Perkins is not a great historian. In that wid- 
er historical instinct which recognizes the relation of 
scattered events, and their bearings one on the oth- 
er, he is deficient. But, from the voluminous author- 
ities at hand, he has constructed an interesting and 
useful narrative, and one which, in the absence of 
any other connected narrative of the time, will prob- 
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ably be accepted as an authority. He is careful in 
his review of those sources of information—the State 
papers, the ‘*Cornets” of Mazarin, the mass of cor- 
respondence and notes—which the French govern- 
ment has of late generously thrown open to the his- 
torical student, and we have to thank him for assidu- 
ous industry and painstaking thoroughness. The fol- 
lowing extracts will, perhaps, serve to show his ca- 
pacity for historical generalization. In speaking of 
the French Protestants, he says : 

“The Huguenots had much in common with the 
Puritans. Their creed was largely the same ; they 
professed the same Calvinistic tenets ; they favored 
the same strict and formal morality ; they suffered 
oppression from a dominant church, whose members 
they regarded as the servants of mammon, and far 
removed from the pure truths of God ... They 
took up arms against a government which they be- 
lieved was disregarding earthly laws, and persecuting 
God's saints. 

‘Vet the Huguenot party ended in failure, and the 
Puritan party attained unto victory. Not only in the 
brief rule of Cromwell, but in the subsequent history 
of England, Puritan principles won the day. The 
established church, indeed, still holds to its stately 
ceremonial and its ancient service. Its bishops still 
proclaim their apostolic succession. A peer in lawn 
sleeves sits in the bishop’s chair in St. Paul’s ; a dean 
with surplice and stole preaches in Westminster Ab- 
bey; but England has become Puritan. . . . The 
Englishman of today wears a Puritan dress ; his Sun- 
day is the Puritan Sunday; his morals are Puritan ; 
his political rights are those for which the Puritans 
fought. The clergy of the established church, in all 
but manners and external dress, area Puritan clergy. 


‘* Far different is the history of the Huguenot move- 
ment in France. The difference in the result is, of 
course, chiefly due to the difference in the nations. A 
party like the Puritans could not have gained a com- 
plete victory among a people like the French. But 
there were many elements of weakness among the 
Huguenots. The alliance of the nobles was ultimate- 
ly an injury ; they acted as leaders, and when they 
deserted the cause, the mass of the party were in- 
capable of guiding themselves. Not the storms of 
adversity, but the greatness of the temptations, took 
the nobles from the reformed faith. . . . The French 
Protestants lacked, also, that spirit of discipline 
which would make them equally formidable in war 
and respected in peace. They had, indeed, their 
circles and assemblies; but division was too often 
found in theassemblies, and disobedience among the 
cities and separate circles. The Huguenots, more- 
over, did not seek to obtain a more liberal govern- 
ment and greater protection in person and belief for 
all subjects, and thus gain the alliance of many who 
would have been in political, if not in doctrinal, sym- 
pathy with them.” 

\ltogether, Mr. Perkins may be commended for 
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the success of his undertaking. He has produced a 
readable and valuable history of the second class ; 
and while heretofore the student of the Fronde and 
the era of Mazarin has been compelled to have re- 
course to many works, not always easily obtainable, 
he will now be enabled to make reference to a con- 
nected narrative. 

We heartily welcome such efforts in the field of 
American literature. One such work as this is worth 
many score of the alleged novels with which it is del- 
uged. 

History of California.! 

THESE two handsome volumes have neither pre- 
face, index, nor formal termination. They begin 
with the discovery, come down to, the admission of 
the State into the Union in 1850, and there the nar- 
rative stops short. Considering the questions that 
would be raised, and the feelings that would be stirred 
up bya history of the State of California, and that so 
many of the actors in that history are alive, it was 
probably wise to stop thus. But Mr. Hittell’s merits 
as a careful investigator and a good narrator are such 
that we regret this resolution of his—if such it be. 
He might, at least, continue his work in the form of 
annals, with references to authorities. While sucha 
book would lose the more vivid qualities of a narra- 
tive, it would furnish an invaluable guide and basis 
for subsequent laborers in the field. 

Mr. Hittell’s first volume is chiefly devoted to the 
history of the missions. The second contains that of 
the period of the Mexican governors, together with a 
sketch of California topography, natural history, and 
the natives; and it ends with the account of the 
American immigration, and of the final transfer to 
the United States. Mr. Hittell has worked with in- 
dustry, impartiality, and in a genuinely historical 
spirit. Readers not familiar with the early history 
of California will be surprised to find how much of 
interest there is in the story of the obscure efforts of 
a few missionaries to civilize the coast Indians, scan- 
ty in nuinbers, degraded in condition, and low in the 
scale of intellect, and to organize them into self-sus- 
taining communities. 

A historical parallel, to which we believe Mr. Hit- 
tell does not allude, must forcibly strike every read- 
er with a general knowledge of American history— 
the parallel between the work of the Spanish pioneers 
in California and the English pioneers in New Eng- 
land. In both enterprises a religious motive was a prin- 
cipal one; the conversion of the Indians an important 
object ; dealings with the natives a principal part of 
their experience ; the actual result, first a subjuga- 
tion and then an extermination, of these natives ; and 
in both cases there can be traced a gradual recession 
of the spiritual motive for the European immigration, 
and a corresponding increase of the influence of tem- 
The founding of a common- 

1 History of California. By Theodore H. Hittell. 
Vols. 1, 2. San Francisco: Pacific Press Publishing 
House and Occidental Publishing Co. 1886. 
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wealth has a more prominent purpose with the Puri- 
tans, the establishment of missions with the Catho- 
lics; but differences and similarities alike render the 
comparison instructive. Minor parallelisms can be 
cited. Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, might be 
compared with Father Juan Ugarte, in Lower, and 
Father Junipero Serra, in Upper California ; Cap- 
tain Church, the redoubted soldier of King Philip's 
War, with that celebrated Indian fighter, Ensign Ga- 
briel Moraga ; the dubious relations of the New Eng- 
land men to their Dutch neighbors in New York, 
with those of the Californians to the Russians north 
of San Francisco Bay ; the hardships of the first set- 
tlers on the sterile coast of Plymouth, and the spread 
of their settlements into more fertile districts, with 
the first missionary labors at the remote and barren 
extremity of Lower California, and their subsequent 
extension northward. For what we know, Mr. Hit- 
tell may intend to develop this chapter in compara- 
tive history. We trust he will. 

Mr. Hittell’s references to the doings of Fremont 
in the Bear Flag year indicate no knowledge of the 
new sources used by Professor Royce in the recent 
damaging exposure of those transactions. Accord- 
ingly, he says nothing of Consul Larkin’s operations 
in favor of a peaceful annexation; and his statement 
as to Fremont’s reasons for returning from Oregon 
and for his subsequent movements, is, of necessity, 
quite speculative. At the same time it contains noth- 
ing in contravention of Professor Royce’s views. 

It isearnestly to be wished that Mr, Hittell should 
complete the account which these two volumes leave 
half told. If he will not do this, he should—as, per- 
haps, he intends—add a preface, and, above all, an 
index, to the work. So much is really due to his read- 
ers and to himself. 


Briefer Notice. 

Bietigheim' is an account of the fall of the Ger- 
man and Kussian Empires in 1891, before the allied 
arms of America, England, and France, on the battle- 
field of Bietigheim, and of the consequences thereof. 
The device is getting rather trite, but Aietigheim is 
in execution better than most of its class, and is re- 
deemed from insignificance by some really clever po- 
litical science, in the account of the efforts to estab- 
lish popular governments on the wreck of the em- 
pires. Popular revolution overthrew the thrones 
shortly after the crushing defeat of Bietigheim ; and 
while still only provisional governments held the reins, 
another great popular movement, under the lead of 
able and disinterested men, established a socialistic 
republic, of the Marx school. This went beautifully 


New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1886. 
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as long as times were good, by means of mutual for- 
bearance ; but the effect upon it of conflicting inter- 
ests is very shrewdly foretold, as well as the mi- 
nor difficulties attending the administration of the 
system. Of the world-poets, Dante is least ad- 
mired by the ordinary student; probably because he is 
the least understood. Achilles, capricious and moody, 
and Ulysses, with his followers wandering over un- 
known seas, arouse and sustain the interest of the 
most casual reader. Quarrels about beautiful maid- 
ens, or an ambition to found a city, possess a human 
interest which appeals to even the unlettered: but 
a picture of human souls subjected to every conceiv- 
able variety of physical torment, is at once so realis- 
tic and so horrible that the poetic art is not appar- 
ent. The object of all fine art is the production of 
pleasurable emotions ; and what pleasure can we de- 
rive from a succession of pictures in all of which we 
see only intense misery and the most abject despair ? 
Evidently, Dante saw something beyond, as all do 
who place him with Homer, Gceethe, and Milton, 
The author of 4 Study of Dante 2—Miss Susan E. 
Blow—endeavors to show that ‘‘the Divina Com- 
media is the outcome of a profound and exhaustive 
reflection upon the facts of the moral world,” and 
that the different forms of future punishment, as 
represented in the ‘‘ Inferno,” are but the necessary 
result of an unchangeable moral law. Consequently, 
the grandeur and sublimity of the poem can only be 
appreciated when it is thoroughly read in the light 
of a psychological knowledge of the human mind. 
This, together with a familiarity with the theology 
which prevailed in Dante’s time, will enable the stu- 
dent to see in the Divina Commedia a sublimity of 
thought which could only proceed from a soul op- 
pressed with a sense of the infinite love and infinite 
justice of God. The Jewish Altar® discusses the 
question: ** Was the rztua/ of the Jewish Church 
intended to be prophetic of Christ?” ‘* The ritual ” 
appears to mean the offering of sacrifices on the altar. 
It is reasoned that this was not prophetic : for, aftera 
thousand years, the Jews did not recognize their Mes- 
siah when he came; was God’s plan for teaching, 
then, a failure? If, however, the object of the Mo- 
saic ritual was to train the Jewish mind to a concep- 
tion of the exceeding sinfulness of sin, then it was 
not a failure. The treatise is of use as opposing the 
so-called ‘* spiritualizing tendency —the disposition 
to force fanciful allegorical meanings from Scripture. 

2A Study of Dante. By Miss Susan E, Blow. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

8 The Jewish Altar. By the late John Leighton, 
D.D. New York, Funk & Wagnalls. 1886, For 
Sale in San Francisco by Phillips & Hunt. 
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